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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The following three contributions were read at the 24th Annual 
Byzantine Studies Conference at the University of Kentucky at 
Lexington. The paper by Professor Eric Ivison was part of a session 
on 7 November 1998 entitled “Byzantine Urbanism”, which was 
dedicated to the memory of Alexander P. Kazhdan, while those of 
Professors Leonora Neville and Charles M. Brand were contributions 
to a session on “The Byzantine Economy”, which took place on 8 
November 1998. Although they were parts of two different sessions, 
all three are interrelated and illuminate aspects of Byzantine economic 
activity especially in the seventh through twelfth centuries. Therefore 
they all appear here under the subject heading ‘The Byzantine 
Economy”. It was regrettably impractical to publish the extensive and 
lively discussion of these papers that took place at the sessions 
following their oral delivery. 


URBAN RENEWAL AND IMPERIAL REVIVALIN 
BYZANTIUM (730-1025)' 


ERIC A. IVISON / CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


INTRODUCTION 

Evidence for the development of the middle Byzantine city may yet 
be fragmentary, but it does show that the period 800-1200 was one 
of gradual physical reconstruction and economic revival. The 
symptoms of this revival can be found in written and archaeological 
evidence. They include testimonies of public and private wealth 
combined with increasing social diversification, the rising scale of 
artistic and architectural patronage, the physical growth of settle- 
ments, and a general improvement in the quantity and quality of 
material culture. Like all generalizations, we must be aware of 
regional and temporal varıation, and exceptions to the rule. But 
compared with the severe recession of urban life during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, this revival of Byzantine cities is very evident.? 

The causes for this revival are imperfectly understood, but recent 
research has greatly clarified the complex interactions of forces at 
work. Since Byzantine cities were dependant upon agricultural 
surpluses, urban growth must first be seen in the context of agrarıan 
recovery, fostered in part by increased military security. At the same 
time, complex patterns of demand to meet the needs of the state 
apparatus, the capital, and later the lay and clerical elites, served to 
stimulate urban economic growth. The early stages of these 
developments, covering the early eighth to tenth centuries, are less 
well documented and studied, but they were critical to urban survival 
and expansion. Characteristic of this period was the dominant role of 
the state, which rebuilt cities as fortresses to meet its military and 
administrative needs. This imperial intervention shaped the physical 
and social characteristics of cities, and laid the groundwork for later 
developments.” | 

This essay offers a reassessment of imperial building projects ın 
provincial cities during this formative period, drawing on textual, 
epigraphic, and archaeological sources. I will focus on the period of 
the eighth through early eleventh centuries, when the Byzantine state 
expanded to its greatest extent and power. Discussion will 
concentrate on city walls and major reconstructions of the urban 
fabric, since they can be considered the most important types of civic 
patronage of the period. I will, however, also touch on the 
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construction of urban churches as an important part of imperial 
patronage in the provinces. The most significant of attested imperial 
projects are listed chronologically in Appendix I, which should be 
consulted in reference to bibliography in Appendix 2. This paper will 
discuss four major aspects of imperial projects. First, I will assess 
the potential scale, and therefore importance, of these projects ın the 
provinces, by comparing the claıms of texts against archaeological 
remains. I will then discuss how these projects were planned and 
executed, both at an administrative and organizational level, and the 
roles of the state apparatus and the army. Beyond administrative and 
military considerations, I will also discuss the important ideological 
messages the state wished to convey by these projects, and by 
connection, the “idea and ideal” of the Byzantine city. Finally, this 
paper attempts to assess the economic impact of ımperial projects, 
and attempts to place some of them within their historical context. 
This paper concludes that imperial rebuilding projects constituted an 
important part of government activities in the provinces, and that 
although their scale varıed considerably from site to site, the 
Byzantine state could carry out substantial urban reconstruction. 
These projects should not be seen solely as periodic repairs, but also 
can be seen as part of wider military, administrative, and ideological 
policies of renewal during this period. 


IMPERIAL PROJECTS IN CONTEXT: THE STATE AND THE 
MIDDLE BYZANTINE CITY 

lf one wıshes to understand the purpose of imperial building 
projects, one must define the state’s concept of a ‘city,’ and the roles 
of ımperial institutions and agents in urban life. Leaving the much 
discussed words polis and kastron asıde for the time being, I will be 
defining the middle Byzantine city primarily as seen by the Byzantine 
state. Like their late antique predecessors, middle Byzantine cities 
were defined by government as administrative units from which 
imperial and ecclesiastical control of the provinces could be 
exercised.* The mid-tenth century work De Thematibus, authored by 
the emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos (913-59), shows that 
cities were ranked according to administrative seniority.” The entry 
for the theme of Opsikion is typical: “The theme which is called 
Opsikion has many notable cities (poleis): first is Nicaea, which has 
the status of metropolis, second is Kotyaion, third Dorylaion, fourth 
Midaion, fifth Apameia, sixth Myrleia, seventh Lampsakos, eighth 
Parion, ninth Kyzikos, and tenth Abydos.”° Although it has been 
recognized that Constantine did draw upon data provided by sixth 
century geographers, the selection and status of cities listed in the De 
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Thematibus does reflect contemporary realities.’ Those settlements 
classed as cities also remained centers of ecclesiastical administration 
over provincial dioceses, metropolitan sees and archbishoprics 
usually coinciding with the premier cities of the imperial system.” The 
importance, and by connection survival of a city, therefore depended 
largely upon the recognition of its usefulness to national interests. As 
we shall see, these ıinterests served strategic, administrative, econom- 
ic, and ideological considerations, some or all of which could affect 
the funding of imperial building projects in the provinces. 

A crucial pre-requisite for imperial investment was the function of 
cities within the administrative hierarchies. Imperial and ecclesiastical 
administrators of the thematic districts had been located in provincial 
cities since the seventh century.’ The strategos, or military com- 
mander, usually resided in the first-ranked city in each theme, which 
served as thematic army headquarters. At first a civilian administra- 
tion survived alongside the military, but after the mid-eight century 
the office of strategos absorbed the powers and responsibilities of its 
civilian counterpart.'” Each strategos was accompanied by a staff of 
professional officerss and military administrators, along with 
substantial detachments of thematic troops, who were locally 
recruited and served as permanent city garrisons. This command 
structure was replicated on a smaller scale in the lesser-ranked cities 
of the themes, where either a pentekonarch, a komes, or a drungarios 
commanded permanent garrisons of thematic troops.'' As John 
Haldon observed, this so-called “state meritocracy” was to evolve 
into a provincial aristocracy, which was to be increasingly powerful 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries.'* Every settlement defined as 
a city by the state also had its bishop, cathedral, clergy, and clerical 
administrators.'” The demands of all these groups stimulated urban 
economic growth and offered opportunities for local suppliers.'* 

The need to protect and maintain these individuals and institutions 
was the major motivation behind imperial building projects. This 
prime directive was part of a broader defensive strategy against Arab 
incursions that demanded the maintenance of fortified cities at 
strategic locations by the thematic forces, while smaller mobile 
tagmatic troops practiced a ‘scorched earth policy’ and harassed the 
enemy on their retreat. In this respect, it is important to emphasize the 
military nature of cities and their inhabitants, and how these cities 
played a vital collective function in the defense of the Empire and the 
imperial capital.'” Given the military character of cities of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, and the antiquarian tendencies of Byzantine 
authors, it is little wonder that the use of the juridical designations 
kastron (‘fortress/fortified place’), phrourion (‘fortress’), polis 
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(‘city’), and asty (‘city/town’) became blurred. The invasions and 
internal upheavals of the seventh century onwards had set the seal on 
the physical transformation of these cities. As Arab geographers 
recognized, middle Byzantine provincial ‘cities’ were fortresses, 
dominated by their defensive walls. Only medieval Constantinople 
preserved the outward semblance of a planned city of Antiquity.'° 
Urban society and economy had also changed greatly over the 
centuries, and this too affected the funding of building projects. Local 
autonomy, in the form of city councils and the curial class, had long 
since disappeared, following the imposition of direct imperial control 
and the confiscation of civic lands.'’ In the middle Byzantine period, 
responsibility for organizing large scale urban reconstruction rested 
solely with the imperial government. As Leo VI says in his Forty- 
Sixth Novel that rescinded laws on long defunct municipal senates, 
“public affairs have been altered according to another pattern in which 
everything depends solely upon imperial care (pronoia) and 
direction... .”'* The dominance of the imperial establishment over the 
Byzantine economy meant that the state alone possessed the means 
and materiel necessary to rebuild and maintain cities on a large 
scale.'” The Church could occasionally contribute to city defenses, as 
can be seen in an inscription dated c. 597-603 from the walls of 
Thessalonike, which records the repairs done by the “Most Holy 
Archbishop Eusebios, at his command.’ But it should be noted that 
such examples are exceptional, occuring only at critical moments of 
imperial weakness, such as in the late sixth century in the Balkans. 
Private patronage recovered only in the ninth century, but it was 
confined largely to private ecclesiastical endowments and residences. 
The nascent provincial nobility are known to have built private kastra 
on their estates, some of which developed into sizable settlements, 
but city defenses were not areas of lay elite construction during this 
period.”' Leo VI’s statement, combined with other epigraphic and 
written testimony, shows that the state was responsible for the 
defense of cities. As we shall see, this concept of responsibility was 
concerned a priori with defending the needs of the imperial 
establishment, and the maintenance of Christian Roman civilization. 


THE EVIDENCE: STATE SPONSORED BUILDING PROJECTS 
[APPENDIX I] 

Written sources for state-sponsored building projects take the 
forms of textual references and building inscriptions. The latter 
category are far more common than the former, and often record a 
building project otherwise unrecorded in the historical sources. Both 
types of sources usually state that an emperor “built” (ektise), 
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“renewed” (aneneothi) or “renovated” (anekainisthi) a city or 
structure, often in combination with the convention “from its 
foundations” (ek bathron). As we shall see, the use of these words 
and phrases are in fact symptomatic of their genres and their literary 
topoi, which serve imperial ideology. One therefore cannot accept 
these statements at face value without understanding the nature of the 
sources themselves. 

The paucity of detailed accounts in the historical sources reflects as 
much the restrictions of their literary genre as a lack of interest. 
Theophanes the Confessor, for example, notes little beyond the fact 
that an emperor “built” a particular city or cities. Imperial building 
projects were clearly peripheral to the chronicler’s main themes. 
Other authors, such as John Kaminiates in his De Expugnatione 
Thessalonicae, rely heavily upon ancient and late antique forms of the 
encomium to describe urban construction. Since encomia, by their 
very nature, amplify their subjects, praising the ıdealized construct of 
the kallos, or ‘beauty’ of a city, such texts must be read from an 
aesthetic, ideological, and historical perspective.”” Building inscrip- 
tions, especially in the form of metrical epigrams, form part of this 
rhetorical literature, and so must also be interpreted taking account of 
their poetic and ideological construction. Inscriptions often document 
Imperial patronage otherwise unrecorded in the historical sources and 
so constitute vital evidence for the administration of building projects, 
their dates, and the structures concerned. Building inscriptions are 
also crucial for understanding the role of imperial ideology in shaping 
the ıdea of the city in the provinces. 

How then can one judge the scale of imperial building projects in 
provincial cities? In order to gauge how extensive a rebuilding really 
was, one must interpret the textual sources in the context of 
archaeological evidence. The well preserved walls of Ankyra 
(Ankara), the headquarters of the theme of Boukellarion in the ninth 
century, offer a good example of the necessity of comparing the 
claims of texts to monuments [pl. 1]. Theophanes baldly reports that 
in 805 Nikephoros I “built” (ektise) Ankyra.” Although this state- 
ment clearly suggests some imperially sponsored building activity, it 
would be unwise in the extreme to assume that such a generalization 
alone can indicate its extent.”' By examining the walls of the Kale at 
Ankara and establishing a relative chronology, Clive Foss attributed 
the north-east citadel and wall of the so-called “Lower City” to 
Nikephoros. These Lower City walls doubled the defended area, 
enclosing an area of approximately 6.2 hectares, or 62,000 square 
meters, with a curtain wall some 3.00m in thickness and at least 
twenty towers [pl. 1].”° Nikephoros did indeed substantially build 
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Ankyra, as Theophanes reports, but one must also take into account 
the extent of earlier and later constructions. Foss shows that the 
majority of construction in the “Upper City” can be dated either to the 
seventh century, or to the reign of Michael III, dated by inscriptions 
to 859. The ninth century work involved strengthening important 
bastions and gates, and increasing the height of the Upper City walls. 
It is worth noting that although these massive constructions 
established the city’s defenses, they find no mention in the historical 
record.” 

Inscriptions still in situ, like those at Ankyra, permit us to judge 
the extent of building projects more accurately. Some even specify 
the extent of the reconstruction, like the eight surviving inscriptions 
of Michael III from Nicaea and dated to 858. These read, “[The] 
tower of Michael, great emperor of the Romans, autocrat in Christ” 
[pl. 2].°’ From the findspots of the inscriptions and masonry styles, 
Clive Foss was able to attrıbute a long section of wall and at least 
eleven towers to this building campaign.” At Attaleia inscriptions 
record the construction between the years 909-916 of “...a second 
wall, rendering the same city far more secure than before... .”” This 
“second wall” may be identified with a lower, outer circuit and moat 
that enclosed the inner wall, thus creating a triple defensive system 
like that of Constantinople.” Other inscriptions can be less specific 
however, and need more careful assessment. A typical example is 
CIG 8683, dated to 842-56. This inscription was once set over the 
Kır-kapısı, one of the major gates into the city of Selymbria. It reads: 
“This God-saved city was renewed (aneneothi) at the time of Michael 
[III], Theodora and Thekla, whom the Lord gave authority over the 
Earth.” How much of Selymbria was “renewed” in this reconstruc- 
tion? Although the Byzantine walls of Selymbria are now almost 
entirely destroyed, other inscriptions, early surveys, and old photo- 
graphs show that at least the northern walls, extending for 350m, and 
comprising of least eight known towers and three gates, can be 
attributed to the rebuilding campaign of 842-56. An inscription from 
one of these towers can be securely dated to 842-56.°° Another 
inscription documents the construction of tower 8 flanking the so- 
called Orta-kapısı, the letter forms of this inscription are closely 
comparable to C/G 8683, suggesting a similar date.” The 
homogeneity of construction in these defenses also supports the 
conclusion that the north walls of Selymbria were built as one 
project. A photograph taken before 1914, and now in the Collection 
Millet in Paris, gives a good idea of the scale and quality of this 
reconstruction [pl. 3]. The photograph shows C/G 8683 still in situ 
over the Kır-kapısı, and that the entire gateway and its flanking 
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towers 10-11 were built in one phase. "This ninth-century masonry is 
typical of the rest of the north walls of Selymbria, which are built 
with alternating courses of stone blocks and bricks, reinforced with 
brick arches.’' The walls of Selymbria were no doubt aimed at 
countering the danger of Bulgarian attack from the north, a threat 
which regularly faced the other cities of Thrace during the eighth and 
ninth centuries. Around 817, for instance, Leo V, “... drilled the 
army cohorts, and many cities in Thrace and Macedonia were rebuilt 
by him from their foundations, and he patrolled everywhere, due to 
the fear and confusion caused by the enemy [Bulgarian Khan 
Krum]’”””. An inscription dated 879-86 from Mesembria, uses similar 
rhetoric, stating that, “This city, destroyed by the hands of the 
heathen, has been rebuilt from its foundations by the rulers... .”°® 
Like at Selymbria, the reconstruction at Mesembria appears to have 
concentrated on the most vulnerable stretch of the walls; those of the 
isthmus connecting the island city to the Bulgarian mainland.’’ 
Although these examples suggest that the construction of stretches of 
city walls was more common, cities could be “rebuilt” literally “from 
the foundations” during the ninth and tenth centuries. Evidence from 
Amorion, to be discussed below, shows that the Upper City site was 
levelled and extensively landscaped before the construction of an 
entirely new circuit of fortifications. 

This predominance of evidence for wall construction suggests that 
the Byzantine concept of “rebuilding” a city meant, at least in the first 
instance, work on the fortifications [Appendix I]. But the restoration 
of urban churches could also be included under the rubric of 
“rebuilding” a city. The Chronicle of Monemvasia notes that 
Nikephoros I “...rebuilt their city [Patras] and the holy churches of 
God from the foundations when Tarasios was still patriarch.””’ 
Imperial patronage since the reign of Justinian I had targeted these 
two categories as the key buildings of a city.” The inclusion of 
churches in comprehensive urban renewal projects is collaborated by 
archaeological evidence from Amastris, an important naval base in the 
theme of Paphlagonia. Construction techniques and building phases 
suggest that the churches, and notably the cathedral, were 
substantially reconstructed at the same time as the city walls, 
probably in the later ninth century after a Russian attack in 860.” To 
judge from this evidence and other extant monuments, imperial 
sponsorship targeted the most important churches, and primarily 
those of episcopal status. At Thessalonike, for example, inscriptions 
in the sanctuary of the Hagia Sophia celebrated the patronage of Irene 
and Constantine VI (dated 780-88). Bishop Theophilos was also 
commemorated in these inscriptions — a reminder of the close 
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cooperation of church and state who had mutual interests in urban 
revival.' In this context, we should not exclude the possibility that 
other large urban churches, most likely serving as cathedrals, such as 
Ayasofya at Bizye (mid-ninth century),‘” St. Clement at Ankyra 
(mid-ninth century), St. Nicholas at Nicaea (858/859?),** the Old 
Metropolis at Mesembria (879-886), and Cumanin Camii at Attaleia 
(early tenth century ?),* also received imperial patronage as part of 
urban rebuilding programs. 

Imperial sponsorship of urban “rebuilding” therefore met the 
mutual needs of state and church to establish secure strongholds in 
the provinces. It is worth noting that these provisions were not 
indiscriminate. Imperial projects targeted the most strategically 
important cities of the themes, in particular, administrative and 
military headquarters such as Nicaea and Attaleia, and significant 
naval bases such as Amastris and Mesembria. Imperial construction 
in cities such as Selymbria and other cities in the hinterland of the 
capital also aimed to safeguard their role in the provisioning and outer 
defense of Constantinople.” These constructions provided physical 
and spiritual defenses for a city’s ınhabitants, but they need not have 
extended to private dwellings. In this respect, historical reality 
corresponded exactly with contemporary concepts of the city. As 
Helen Saradı observed, “Thus, while Byzantine encomia of cities in 
the later centuries follow the traditional rhetorical cliches, two 
elements underlying the medieval character of the urban centers 
become central in such praises: the kallos of the churches and the 
kallos and strength of the fortifications.”* 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE ARMY 

Having discussed the varying extent of state sponsored building, 
let us now consider how these projects were realized from the eighth 
through tenth centuries. Like so much connected with the Byzantine 
state in this period, this was achieved through an internal market. 
Imperial funding of fortifications was drawn from taxation, a 
percentage of which could be set aside for specific building projects. 
Theophanes the Confessor records that following the 740 earthquake 
which damaged the land walls of Constantinople, Leo III gave orders 
“to the tax collectors to exact according to the register one 
additional miliaresion for every gold piece. The imperial government 
will collect that and build (ktisei) the walls.”” Theophanes indicates 
that the “custom of paying two extra carats to the tax gatherers” was 
still current in his own day, presumably as a permanent fund for the 
maintenance of the walls of the capital. Theophanes also confirms 
that in this period only the imperial government could raise the means 
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for such large-scale urban projects.” Whether these two keratia (2/24 
of a solidus) were used for the construction and repair of the walls of 
provincial cities is unknown, but ıt provides a model for similar fund 
raising in the provinces. Corv&e was the other means of supplying 
labor and materials between the eighth and eleventh centuries. The 
eleventh century Armenian historian Aristakes Lastivertc’i, may be 
referring to a labor corve&e levied in 1018, when Basil II, “sent a 
certain Nicomedian prince (an imperial functionary from Optimaton?) 
who came... and, assembling a multitude of men, began reconstruct- 
ing Theodosiopolis (Erzerum).”° From the late tenth century 
onwards, an obligation called the kastroktisia (literally “construction 
of fortresses”) appears in imperial chrysobulls. The origins of the 
kastroktisia are obscure, but it seems likely that similar corvees 
existed before the late tenth century, levied upon civilians for labor 
and materials.’ The kastroktisia was a local imposition on the lay 
nobility and/or their tenants or paroikoi, usually in a city and its 
hinterland. Early examples of kastroktisia take the form of a corvee, 
but by the Palaiologan period this was usually commuted to a cash 
payment. 

Although local civilians were probably conscripted for building 
projects, in the context of the period, a local corvee was the least 
efficient choice. Sufficient man-power and skilled labor could be a 
problem in large scale construction, as Constantine V discovered ın 
766 when restoring the aqueduct of Valens at Constantinople. In this 
event, the imperial government had to transport skilled construction 
workers from the provinces to the capital.” Nor would a corvee 
necessarily produce a highly disciplined and skilled workforce, 
especially when speed was of the essence. In fact, surviving evidence 
shows that the imperial army was the most efficient means of 
carrying out urban construction during this period, especially in 
borderland areas.”* An examination of Theophanes’ Chronographia 
reveals an implicit association of the military with city construction, 
especially when on campaign. Nikephoros I, for example, ‘“Wishing 
to rebuild (oikodomein) captured Serdica, but fearing the opposition 
of the host [i.e. the troops], he suggested to the strategoi and officers 
that they should persuade the rank and file to petition the emperor for 
the rebuilding (fis oikodomis).”” Although this episode may have 
been constructed or even invented by Theophanes to show 
Nikephoros’ poor governance of the army, it does assume that troops 
were usually used for state sponsored construction. This is further 
implied by Theophanes linking building projects with military 
campaigns. Irene and Constantine VI were accompanied by a 
“numerous force” (dynamis pollis) or large army during their 
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ceremonial progress through Thrace in 784, during which Berroia 
and Ankhialos were “built” (oikodomethinai and ktisasa respective- 
1y).°° Six years later, in 792, Constantine VI campaigned against the 
Bulgars and “built” (ektise) the kastron of Markellai. 

Later historical testimonia confirm these conclusions, and testify to 
the continued use of the army to build fortifications. By the tenth and 
eleventh centuries a good deal of this work was carried out by the 
mobile field armies of the iagmata or scholae that accompanied the 
emperor on campaign. Leo the Deacon records how Nikephoros II 
Phokas used imperial troops to build fortifications on Crete and at 
Antioch.” In June 967 Nikephoros personally inspected the cities of 
Thrace, and again apparently deployed the imperial scholae to 
strengthen city defenses. An inscription dated 967/68 commemorates 
the restoration of a tower at Tzouroulon carried out under the 
supervision of the magistros John, domestikos of the scholae of the 
West.” A building inscription dated c. 1002 from Derkon in Thrace 
provides additional evidence of the use of the mobile field armies to 
repair fortifications. After naming Basil II and Constantine VII as 
co-Sponsors, the inscription states that the work was carried out with 
the assistance of Basil Goutos, then archygetis or commander-in 
chief of the infantry, probably of the mobile tagmata of Thrace, and 
Elpidios Vrahames, a taxiarch or subordinate commander.° Another 
inscription dated 988-89 from the kastron of Hieronda, names one 
Michael Karantinos, vestarches “tou phouka”, and doux of Crete, 
along with the protospatharios and tagmatophylax Michael, as 
responsible for the work.°' Although this evidence gives us some 
idea of the established procedures for building fortifications, one 
should not exclude the deployment of imperial troops and personnel 
for the construction of state-sponsored churches. Basil I assigned 
sailors from the imperial fleet to build the Nea Church at 
Constantinople,°” and imperial architects and artists were sent from 
the capital to work on prestigious church projects in the provinces.‘ 
The building activities of John II and Manuel I Komnenos reveal the 
continued use of the armed forces in urban construction and 
fortifications.° The dwindling of these forces after the late twelfth 
century, and political fragmentation, must have devolved responsi- 
bility for such projects increasingly onto provincial authorities. 

Building inscriptions state that either a tower or wall was 
constructed “by” the emperor/s in question, or that a structure was to 
quote an example from Nicaea, “[The] tower of Michael [III], the 
great emperor in Christ, the autocrat.”° This inscription certainly 
dates the structure but it does not necessarily imply that the emperor 
supervised its construction personally. Emperors ordered or at least 
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sanctioned such building work and so received appropriate credit in 
an inscription, while the designation “[T]he tower of Michael” 
indicates that imperially sponsored work was regarded as state 
property.” If an emperor was on campaign, such as Constantine VI 
at Markellai, or Nikephoros II, he could supervise such work 
personally. Leo the Deacon records how in 968 Nikephoros II 
Phokas symbolically laid the first stone of a fortress at Antioch by 
“...taking up a large stone... he walked up the hill, commanding the 
entire army to do the same. And so ıt was that within three days a city 
(asty) was built upon the hill, which was solidly built and well 
fortified.”” Although Leo characteristically attributes Nikephoros’ 
actions to personal modesty, this action reflects concepts of imperial 
duty. A Roman emperor was expected to carry out such works, and 
as the commander-in-chief, to share in the hardships endured by his 
troops. The laying of the first stone by the emperor may have been a 
little known aspect of imperial ceremonial, since Niketas Choniates 
records that Manuel I Komnenos was, “the first man to carry stones 
on his back” at the reconstruction of Dorylaion, and thus “set the 
manly example for others to follow.“ 

Even if the emperor was present, it should be expected that the 
direction of work on-site was the duty of trained imperial administra- 
tors, and this is confirmed by numerous building inscriptions and 
historical testimonia. These functionaries could be career bureaucrats 
like Euphemios, a state mystographos or imperial secretary, who 
“serving zealously, was the diligent supervisor (epistatis)” of wall 
construction at Attaleia.°° Other appointees could be young officers or 
courtiers sent by the emperor on special building missions, the 
successful completion of which was clearly a means of advancement. 
The young Theophanes the Confessor, for example, as an imperial 
strator, or member of the imperial scholae, was sent by Leo VI ın 
778/79 to direct the building (ektizeto) of the kastron of Kyzikos.” 
By the late eighth century ancient Kyzikos had been largely 
abandoned in favor of the more defensible harbor of Artaki (modern 
Erdek) and the adjacent promontory of Mt. 5. Simeon.’' In 688 
Justinian II had settled Cypriot refugees there and renamed it Nea 
loustinianoupolis.’” According to his Vitae, Theophanes funded the 
construction out his own ‚pocket and was rewarded by promotion to 
the rank of spatharios.” A massive fortification enclosing the 
promontory of Mt. St. Simeon may well mark the site of Nea lousti- 
nianoupolis and Theophanes’ kastron.’”* Theophanes’ hagiographers 
seek to emphasize the importance of this assignment, but the histor- 
ical context suggests that this project was apparently routine. Kyzikos 
ranked only ninth in the administrative hierarchy of Opsikion, and 
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this was reflected in Theophanes’ own status as an imperial strator, 
which ranked only thirteenth in the descending scale of palatine 
dignities.’” 

The more important the mission however, the more elevated the 
status of the functionary assigned. In 833 the khagan of the Khazars, 
lacking the technical knowledge and trained labor, petitioned the 
emperor Theophilos to build him a fortified settlement at Sarkel on 
the River Don. In 834 the emperor sent his brother-in-law, the 
spatharokandidatos Petronas Kamateros, to Khazaria, with combined 
detachments of marines or sailors of the imperial fleet and the katepan 
of Paphlagonia under his command. Trained construction workers 
and craftsmen, including brick-makers and lime-burners, ac- 
companied the expedition. Petronas successfully carried out his 
commission and was consequently promoted to the dignity of 
protospatharios.'° During the ninth and tenth centuries the titles of 
spatharokandidatos and protospatharios ranked ninth and eighth 
respectively on the descending scale of palatine dignities. Their 
holders were officers in the emperor’s personal service, entrusted by 
him with the highest military, administrative, and diplomatic 
positions of state.’’ Mark Whittow has recently questioned the 
veracity of imperial involvement at Sarkel, but given the corres- 
pondence in procedures between the Sarkel episode and other 
imperial projects, there seems little reason to doubt its authenticity.” 
The rebuilding of the defenses of Selymbria. Selymbria, for example, 
was the responsibility of a spatharokandidatos Theophanes, who 
restored a tower originally built by order of the patrikios Theophy- 
laktos.’”” Another inscription records a spatharokandidatos Sergios, 
who probably collaborated on this project.” The commemoration in 
the Selymbrian inscriptions of the logothete Theoktistos, chief 
minister of the regency for Michael III from 842-56, may suggest that 
it was he who ordered these spatharokandidatoi to rebuild the city 
walls.°' Selymbria was a strategic way-station on the Via Egnatia, a 
point that was probably not lost on Theoktistos as logothete of the 
dromos in charge of the imperial post.” Another spatharokandidatos, 
one Basil, is named in an inscription in the walls of Ankyra, probably 
as the official responsible for the rebuilding of 859 [pl. 5].°° The high 
status of these men reflected the importance attached to these building 
projects by the imperial government. 

Henri Gregoire proposed that the functionary named at Ankyra 
was “probablement” the future emperor Basil I, but given the 
contextual evidence from other sources, it is just as likely that this 
Basil was a thematic official, perhaps even the strategos; the same 
may be true of the imperial officials named at Selymbria. For just as 
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the domestikos, archon, or komes ton teichon was responsible for the 
maintenance of the fortifications of Constantinople,”* provincial 
administrators and commanders were responsible for city walls 
within their jurisdiction. Such repairs could be part of regular 
maintenance, or could be in response to damage inflicted by enemy 
action. At Nicaea, an inscription states that, “Artabasdos, the most 
praiseworthy patrikios and kouropalates completed (this work),” 
following the Arab siege of 727.°” Artabasdos was strategos of the 
theme of Opsikion, whose headquarters were located at Nicaea. The 
importance attached to Nicaea and Opsikion is reflected in the 
exceptional status of Artabasdos as patrikios and kouropalates 
(‘Curator of the Palace’), being the son-in-law and comrade-in-arms 
of Leo III.‘ Work on the defenses of Attaleia, capital of the 
Kibyrrhaiotic theme, took at least eight years to complete (909-916), 
following an attack by the Arabs. The inscriptions inform us that, 
“Leo, the all-admired amongst generals,” probably the szrategos, 
along with officerss of his staff, including the drungarios 
(commander) Stephen, supervised the construction on behalf of “the 
wise emperors.”” Such high-ranking supervision directly reflects the 
importance of Attaleia as the thematic headquarters. Further examples 
of inscriptions from Kavalla-Christoupolis (dated 926), Taranto 
(965-69),” and Brindisi (c. 1000-25), serve to confirm the 
continuing responsibility of provincial administrators and their staffs 
for repairing city walls. 

Other constructions initiated by the imperial authorities could be 
emergency measures to strengthen city walls in preparation for enemy 
attacks. John Kaminiates in his De Expugnatione Thessalonicae, 
provides details of such efforts initiated by the protospatharios 
Petronas, who tried to reinforce the sea walls of Thessalonike prior to 
the Arab attack in 904. Petronas used ancient spolia, looted from the 
pagan cemeteries outside the city, to strengthen the foundations of the 
walls.’' Despite the emergency, this work was commemorated with 
an inscription by Petronas’ successor, stating that the sea wall was, 
“Renovated (anakainisthi) in the time of Leo Chatzilakis, the imperial 
protospatharios and strategos of Thessalonike.”’” Although Petronas 
and Chatzilakis responded quickly (if unsuccessfully) to defend 
Thessalonike, the example of Ankyra — captured by the Arabs in 
838 and restored over twenty years later in 859 — shows that 
considerable time could elapse before action was taken to repair City 
walls. The failure of provincial strategoi and the central government 
to carry out adequate repairs on walls could be decisive factors in the 
fall of cities to enemies. Al-Tabari records that just prior to the Arab 
sack of Amorion in 838, the patrikios and strategos Aetios neglected 
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the reconstruction of a collapsed section of the city walls, despite 
imperial commands to rebuild it. The Lower City Walls then in use 
were already some 350 years old, and the section in question had 
been undermined by a local stream, swollen by seasonal rainstorms. 
Repairs were carried out only at the last minute, when the strategos 
feared that the emperor Theophilos might visit the city. The delay 
proved fatal, since the hasty reconstruction was of such poor quality 
that the Arabs were able to make a breach and take the city.” 


LABOR, METHODS, AND DESIGN: THE MILITARY 
MANUALS AND AMORION 

The use of the army for the construction of city walls and other 
structures makes good sense when one considers what is known of 
building skills from military manuals. These texts also show the 
importance and continuity of Late Roman military traditions through 
the Middle Byzantine period. A sixth century military treatise now 
known as On Strategy, contains four chapters on the building and 
defense of cities.” These chapters are primarily concerned with 
surveying a suitable site, the procurement of materials, and the 
organization of labor. The ultimate aim of the author was the creation 
of viable strongholds. This accumulated experience must have made a 
vital contribution during the centuries that followed, when a city’s 
survival depended on the effectiveness of its defenses.”” The same 
concerns are certainly visible in an anonymous military manual of the 
late tenth century, published as Campaign Organization and Tactics. 
This manual devotes several chapters to the setting up of 
expeditionary camps (to aplikton). These sections contain practical 
recommendations on the strategic choice of site, the types of 
defenses, plan, and the organization of labor during construction.” 
The same topics are covered in the contemporary Praecepta militaria 
of the emperor Nikephoros II Phokas, and the Taktika of Nikephoros 
Ouranos.’’ These considerations are certainly directly comparable 
with those that must have faced the architects of city walls, albeit 
perhaps on a bigger and permanent scale. It therefore seems logical to 
conclude that the manuals can offer models for the practical methods 
and skills that must have been employed by the army in urban 
construction. 

Excavations at the site of Amorion, headquarters of the theme of 
Anatolikon, permit us to interpret evidence for urban reconstruction 
in the light of the model offered by the military manuals. Evidence 
has been found at Amorion for a major reconstruction and replanning 
that followed the large scale destruction of the city in 838. It is now 
certain that the so-called Lower City Walls, built in Late Antiquity, 
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were maintained and defended through the seventh and eighth 
centuries, thus paralleling the continued use of the ancient walls of 
the thematic capitals of Attaleia and Nicaea. The Lower City Walls at 
Amorion were apparently destroyed in the assault of 838 and were 
subsequently abandoned and plundered for their stone.” Efforts to 
rebuild the city after 838 were confined to building a much smaller, 
but well-built and better defended new city over the site of the inner 
citadel of the Dark Age, designated the Upper City. This new city 
was built de novo on a massive tabula rasa created by the partial 
dembolition and burial of the ruined citadel. This conclusion is based 
on excavations at opposite ends of the Upper City that produced the 
same stratigraphic sequence below a new defensive wall that enclosed 
the new city. Since this sequence was repeated at a number of 
locations it seems reasonable to conclude that it was indicative of a 
general pattern repeated over the entire area.” Only older churches 
seem to have escaped this treatment, since a Late Antique basilica 
appears to have been rebuilt and incorporated into the new city 
grid.'” If so, then this reconstruction would appear to parallel that of 
the Lower City Church, which was lavishly rebuilt as a domed 
basılica sometime in the second half of the ninth or the first half of the 
tenth century.'” 

The new city of Amorion that flourished during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries occupied only a quarter of the defended area of its 
Late Antique and Dark Age predecessor. But this should not let us 
underestimate the magnitude of this engineering project in the context 
of medieval Byzantium. The rebuilding covered an area of ap- 
proximately five hectares or 50,000 square meters, an area 
approximately a sixth smaller than the Lower City at Ankyra enclosed 
by Nikephoros I. But in the case of Amorion this work also involved 
the partial demolition of the defensive wall of the former citadel, 
constructed of Roman spolia during the seventh-eighth centuries, and 
all structures within this enceinte.'” All these walls were found to 
have been systematically levelled since all stood to the same uniform 
height. These were then buried with a homogenous fill of 1-2 meters 
in depth, which had clearly been dumped intentionally at the same 
moment in time. The lack of rubble in this fill suggests that it had 
been processed, while the mix of pottery ranging from Roman to 
early ninth century in the fill suggests that it had been excavated from 
abandoned areas of the Lower City or even from extramural suburbs 
beyond the Late Antique walls.'” If one takes 1.00-2.00m as 
indicative of the maximum depth of fill deposited across the entire 
mound, one may calculate that 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 cubic meters 
of spoil were transported and dumped. The scale of the 
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reconstruction at Amorion can only point to imperial sponsorship, 
while the defensive concerns visible in the work, together with the 
manpower needed, point to its execution by the army. Indeed, the 
circumstances of the reconstruction of Amorion find a close parallel 
in John Kinnamos’ account of the rebuilding of Dorylaion around 
1175. Although writing in the later twelfth century, Kinnamos offers 
valuable testimony of how the Byzantine army traditionally went 
about its work: “At that time there were about two thousand Turkish 
nomads encamped around [Dorylaion] according to custom. When 
the emperor [Manuel] had caused them to depart from there, and 
having set up camp (kharax) at no great distance from the city, he 
made preparations for wall-building. [The city] was speedily erected, 
its shape being much contracted inside the earlier one, towards the 
summit (akra) of a mound (gelophos) that had been earlier raised up 
there, with the enclosing wall (peribolos) encircling it at a uniform 
distance on every side.” ”* According to Kinnamos, the city (or more 
likely the city walls), took forty days to complete, and were also 
encircled by a defensive ditch.' 

Although no building inscription has yet been found for the 
reconstruction of Amorion, if one takes the evidence of other 
inscriptions as a model, overall supervision of the work would have 
been entrusted to a high ranking military official. The tenth-century 
manual Campaign Organization and Tactics further suggests that the 
complexities of planning and designing the new city would probabl 
have been the task of a trained imperial mensurator or surveyor.'” 
The plannıng evident in the reconstruction of Amorion is certainly 
suggestive of a trained mind at work. Prime concerns visible in this 
work were improving the defensive qualities of the new city and 
efficiently clearing the site for reconstruction. The burial of the ruins 
saved the time and expense of clearing the entire site, while at the 
same time raising the height and therefore defensive capabilities of the 
mound itself. A worry for the engineers directing the rebuilding must 
have been the potential subsidence of the loose backfill. The retention 
of the lower walls of the ruins solved this problem by acting as 
retaining walls, whilst simultaneously creating ἃ flat platform for the 
laying out of the new city. The sides of the mound are also of a 
uniform steepness suggestive of landscaping to enhance the defensive 
capability of the new city wall at its top.'!” It seems most likely that 
this was achieved by cutting back the slope, particularly at the foot of 
the mound, where the surrounding ground now inclines towards its 
base. This served to heighten the Upper City by lowering the surface 
at base of the mound and then by heaping spoil at its top. Despite a 
thousand years of erosion, the mound still retains its steep sides and 
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stands some 10-15m above the surrounding ground level, thus 
making it extremely difficult for siege engines and troops to approach 
the walls.'°® 

The removal, transport, and dumping of such large quantities of 
spoil presumes an efficient organized labor force. A model for this in 
practice may be suggested by the tenth-century manual Campaign 
Organization and Tactics. In digging the ditches of a temporary camp 
“each soldier is positioned in one meter [i.e. at one meter intervals] 
... The man stationed to the right should then begin digging in this 
way, lining up out in front of the left side [of the camp] sixteen 
meters to the east, likewise sixteen meters to the north, so that the 
edge of the taxiarchy 15 formed to his back.” As at Amorion, “The 
dirt from the trench should be heaped up on the inside.”'” Although 
the scale of the project at Amorion was far larger than that envisaged 
by the manual, thıs account can give us some idea as to how labor 
was organized. 

The layout and construction of the new city at Amorion also bears- 
comparison with the experience visible in the military manuals. The 
new city wall that crowned the mound was of a consistent thickness 
of 2.00m, with internal buttresses every three meters to support a 
walkway behind the crenellations. The circuit is approximately 850m 
in length and had at least 24 rectangular towers, positioned at regular 
intervals of about 25m.''” The wall was built within a foundation 
trench cut in the levelled fill, and was supported by a stepped 
foundation of large, rough-hewn blocks. Examination of the towers 
on the west side of the enceinte showed that large blocks of spolia 
had been reused for some of the more vulnerable, projecting 
foundations. The upper structure of the wall was solidly and carefully 
built, with a core of cemented rubble faced with roughly squared 
blocks of local limestone.''' White lime mortar and bricks for 
construction were probably made on site by army engineers, if we are 
to follow the model provided by descriptions of the construction of 
Sarkel in 834. In this case, the spatharokandidatos Petronas, 
“...made some ovens and baked bricks in them and with these he 
carried out the building of the city, making mortar out of tiny shells 
from the river.” 

At least four gates can be recognized in the new city at Amorion, 
presumably with cross streets, for the town within appears to have 
been planned on two regular grid layouts; one covers the north- 
western portion of the site and is alıgned south-west by north-east, 
the other occupies the southern half and is aligned more closely to the 
cardinal points of the compass. These two grids may reflect 
constraints imposed by the mound’s shape or by features retained 
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from the earlier occupation, such as a basilica church in the north- 
west quadrant.''” These grids are reminiscent of those described in 
the manual Campaign Organization and Tactics for temporary camps. 
The camp grids were laid out according to Byzantine feet, with cross 
roads and blocks aligned along cardinal points.''* Excavations at the 
probable site of Sarkel confirm the standard use of a grid in military 
construction, cris-crossed by streets running from the main gates.''” 


INSCRIPTIONS AND IDEOLOGY: CITIES AND IMPERIAL 
RENEWAL 

Although urban reconstruction was governed by administrative 
and military priorities, imperial building projects also served im- 
portant ideological purposes in medieval Byzantium. The tradition of 
imperial urban construction had a long history which linked Christian 
Byzantium to its pagan past. Pagan Roman emperors established 
colonies for army veterans and founded cities in newly conquered 
territories to serve the needs of administration and Romanization.'' 
During the early Empire local aristocracıes competed in urban 
construction, often dedicated to emperors,''” but with shifts of 
patronage in Late Antiquity construction of public buildings 
increasing devolved onto the state.''® Imperially sponsored buildings 
in cities also served to provide civic amenities and encouraged loyalty 
to the ıimperial idea. Late Antique emperors continued this tradition, 
but also built cities t0o commemorate their dynasties and names. The 
permanent movement of the imperial court from Rome under the 
Tetrarchy led to the building and embellishment of cities as new 
capitals; Constantinople itself was a product of these develop- 
ments.''” However, the establishment of Christianity as the new state 
religion added a new dimension to imperial motives for city building. 
Constantine I first connected city status to Christianity by recognizing 
Orkistos in Asia Minor as a city by virtue of its Christian inhabitants 
being in the majority.'” Constantine’s decision was later reversed, 
but city status did become associated with possession of a bishopric, 
and this too affected the scope of imperial sponsorship, most notably 
through the construction of churches.'*' Anastasios I and Justinian I, 
for example, not only built fortifications and churches as the key 
features of urban reconstruction, but also created new cities by reason 
of their Christian shrines and status.” 

No medieval emperor could afford to build as prolifically as 
Anastasios I or Justinian I. But as we have seen, the imperial 
government did carry out major urban reconstruction projects, and 
emperors clearly regarded them as part of their duties. City 
construction was therefore an important ideological statement that 
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consciousliy imitated the example set by the Christian emperors of 
Late Antiquity. When Irene, for example, renamed Berroia in 
Macedonia after herself as Eirenoupolis in 784, she was following in 
the illustrious tradıtion of Anastasios’ Dara-Anastasioupolis and 
Justinian’s Justiniana Prima.'” These traditions survived into the 
thirteenth century; Pachymeres records the efforts of Andronikos II 
Palaiologos to rebuild Tralles in Asıa Minor as Andronikopolis or 
Palaiologopolis.'”* Such self-conscious evocations of the past should 
be seen as part of the recurring concept of imperial renewal through 
the imitation of Late Antique models that ıs visible in so many aspects 
of Byzantine civilization. As Mango and Magdalino have shown, in a 
Middle Byzantine context this did not mean bringing something up to 
date, but regaining what was thought to have been lost.'”” This is 
implied by middle Byzantine building inscriptions which imitate those 
of Late Antiquity. The metrical inscription of Justin II and Sophia on 
the Rhegion Gate at Constantinople, for example, states that the city 
wall was “renewed” or restored (aneneothi).'”° As we have seen, the 
word aneneothi is most commonly used to describe the nature of 
imperial building activity of the ninth through eleventh century, be it 
in the provinces or the capital. The word is commonly used by 
Theophanes Continuatus and the Vita Basilii to describe imperial 
construction of fortifications, churches, palaces, and other important 
buildings.'”’ Although this term alone cannot indicate the physical 
extent of this restoration, ıt does show the continuity of this fopos as 
part of the rhetoric of imperial renewal. In passing, it should be noted 
that the imperial ideology of renovation was also imitated by inscrip- 
tions commemorating public and private patronage of churches, 
describing the efforts of patrons to “renew” structures “from the 
foundations.” These concepts of “renewal” had particular ideological 
importance as regards episcopal patronage, since the episcopate 
fulfilled the role of imperial representative as well as local leader ın 
provincial cities. When bishop Nicholas of Lakedaimon “renovated” 
(anekenisthi) a church at Pallantion in Arcadia in 903, on the site of a 
ruined late antique basilica, he was acting as part of the imperial 
establishment.' | 

The celebration of Roman triumphs over “barbarians” was integral 
to these concepts of imperial renovatio and victory in both Late 
Antiquity and medieval Byzantium.'” The projection of such 
triumphal rulership through public works was amongst the most 
ancient of Roman traditions, and urban construction in medieval 
Byzantium continued to celebrate imperial victories. We have already 
commented on the triumphal progress of Irene in 784 which featured 
the rebuilding of Berroia as Eirenoupolis in honor of the empress. 
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The anonymous Scriptor Incertus places similar desires in the mouth 
of Nikephoros I, who is made to exclaim after capturıng Pliska in 
811: “See, God has delivered all this into my hands. I want to build 
here a city in my name, so that I may be famous among all future 
generations.”'”” Urban construction, particularly of fortifications, 
was clearly recognized by contemporaries as a demonstration of 
restored imperial power, and building inscriptions dutifully com- 
memorate these victories. An inscription dated 1002 from a 
fortification near Derkon on the Bulgarian border remarks, “But the 
excellent Lord Basil [II], with his own brother, Constantine the 
Younger [VII], the restorers anew, Put the barbarians to flight.”'” 
The rebuilding of city walls was evidence of Roman victory and a 
cause of pride: the new wall at Attaleia, completed in 915-16, was, 
“To the glory of Christ and the boast of the Romans, And to the 
defeat of the impious Hagarenes.”'”” As a demonstration of imperial 
power, city walls also served, as at Nicaea, as a warning against “the 
insolence of the enemy.”'” This warning also applied to those 
provincials tempted to rebel against the emperor, especially on the 
edge of Empire, as in Italy. The construction of a new fortress in 
Taranto by Romanos I Lekapenos celebrated the suppression of “the 
rebels and rowdy people of Calabria,” and aimed to show that one 
could not escape “the most powerful emperor of the Romans.” 
Interestingly, the inscription also notes that the revolt was put down 
“with the help of the Saracens.”'”* The formulaic quality of these 
inscriptions reveals much about the literary topoi of imperial victory, 
but seldom anything specific about the actions of the enemy 
themselves. The designation of “barbarians” (barbaroi) continued to 
be applied to non-Romans in general, regardless of whether they 
were pagans or Orthodox Christians at the time. Such “barbarians” 
could be “heathen” Bulgars, as described in the building inscription 
dated 879-86 from defenses of Mesembria.'”” The inscription dated 
1002 found near Derkon states however that the old walls had been 
carrıed away, “Not only by time, but also by a multitude of 
barbarians,” or Bulgars, by that time Orthodox Christians.'” One 
should note in passing that the erosion of man’s memorials by time is 
another literary topos found in other texts and building inscriptions of 
the period.'” As in contemporary literature, the Arabs could be 
referred to as “the murderous Persians,” as in an inscription of 
Michael ΠῚ from Ankyra.'” The Arabs could also be referred to as 
“impious Hagarenes” or simply “the enemy,” as in the inscriptions 
dated 909-10 and 915-16 from Attaleia, or in the inscription of Leo 
III and Constantine V at Nicaea, which commemorated the repair of 
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city walls that had been “dishonored by the insolence of the enemy,” 
that is the Arabs, in the year 726.'” 

The renewal of imperial power did not simply rely on arms, 
however, but was also believed to depend upon emperors winning 
God’s favor by correctly fulfilling their imperial responsibilities. An 
inscription of Anastasios I (491-518) from Euchaita makes this clear: 


1 The pious Emperor Anastasios who rules the world by God’s 
decree has made into a city (polisma) this holy spot. Happily 
inspired by the Martyr [St. Theodore], he has erected a wall for 
the town so as to preserve inviolate ın all respects the bishop’s seat 
that he had been the first to found. He has offered God a worthy 
gift as well as a testimonial of his piety, namely the poor who have 
fared well [at his hands]. May the consubstantial Trinity guard him 
and prove him victorious in his kingdom.'” 


The ideological concerns visible in this inscription — the emperor 
as builder, city founder, benefactor, lover of humanity, pious 
protector and promoter of Orthodoxy — continued through the 
middle Byzantine period. Urban construction continued to be viewed 
as a traditional expression of these imperial duties, and central to 
shaping these attitudes was the concept of ımperial pronoia — a 
complex term that may be loosely translated as “care,” “forethought” 
or “providence”. This was what Leo VI had in mind when he referred 
to the fact that as regards the provincial cities, “...everything depends 
solely upon imperial care (pronoia) and direction... .”'*' The Byzan- 
tine concept of imperial pronoia was inherited from ancient world, 
but it was given a Christian stamp in Late Antiquity. A sixth-century 
dialogue, De Scientia Politica, describes the qualities of the emperor 
in the following terms: “He is the father of his subjects, and far more 
careful of them than are their natural parents... herein he must imitate 
God, who is called the father of men, by showing ἃ father's 
forethought (pronoia) for his people, and by living wholly and finally 
not for himself of his own sake but for his subjects and for their 
sake.”'** This sense of imperial pronoia as the “father of his subjects” 
was preserved into middle Byzantine times, and was a traditional 
cause of imperial solicitude for provincial cities. This fatherly sense 
of duty is well expressed in an inscription dated 911-12 com- 
memorating construction at Attaleia: 


1 Always dispensing paternal care (pronoia) 
Towards all his subjects as if they were his children, 
The all-serene and pious emperor 
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Leo, with his sweet son Constantine, 
5. [Having chosen] to act always in a charitable manner 
In order to secure the salvation of all, 
And in addition, this Christ-loving city, 
Wisely fortified [it] with a second wall, 
Rendering the same city far more secure than before, 
10. And stronger than any engines of the enemy. 
And the hand of the monarch was the instigator of this project, 
Just as it is the donor of good, and a ruling hand. 
But Euphemios, secretary of the state (mystographos), 
Serving zealously, was the diligent supervisor.'” 


Another building inscription, also from Attaleia and dated 915-16, 
notes that the city was fortified, “Always through the forethought 
(pronoia) of the wise emperors Constantine and Zoe, the all-kind 
1% In medieval Byzantium, as in Late Antiquity, such 
construction endorsed the image of the emperor by projecting 
traditional imperial virtues. By acting in such a “charıtable manner,” 
protecting their subjects with fortifications, medieval emperors 
displayed the quality of philanthropeia, or “love of humanity,” 
traditionally expected of them in imitation of the divine. As the 
deacon Agapetos had advised the emperor Justinian I in the sixth 
century, “Nothing renders a man more esteemed than to be able to 
accomplish the things he wishes while always willing and doing 
these things humanely (philanthropa).”'” Similarly, the application 
of the epithet “‘benefactor” (euergetis) to Michael III in an inscription 
at Ankyra followed in the tradition of Justinian I, who was expected 
by Agapetos to become, “the common benefactor to all.”'* Agapetos 
noted that an emperor must display exemplary “diligence,” so as not 
to neglect the needs of the state, and such diligence or epimeleia was 
also expected of medieval emperors. Manuals of advice, or 
Exhortations, attributed to Basil I for the instruction of his son, the 
future Leo VI, list epimeleia as a cardinal virtue of a Roman 
sovereign.'” This diligence in matters of state extended to the 
provision of adequate city defenses. According to Theophanes 
Continuatus, the emperor Theophilos, “showed his diligence 
(epimeleia) by devoting himself to works of construction” in 
improving the sea defenses of Constantinople.'* 

According to the Chronicle of Monemvasia, a motivation of 
Nikephoros I in rebuilding Patras was his piety in rebuilding the 
churches of the city.'” Such pietas was not only expected of 
emperors by their subjects, it was considered a political and 
theological imperative for the well-being of the Empire itself. By 
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restoring the churches of a city middle Byzantine emperors followed 
the example of their late antique predecessors, such as Anastasios I, 
by offering to God and local saints “a worthy gift.”'”” Victory over 
the Empire’s external and internal enemies could not result from 
human endeavor alone, but only by winning the favor of God and 
His saints.'”' In return for the emperor’s piety, a city and the Empire 
hoped to win divine patronage and protection. As the imperial 
dedications in Hagia Sophia at Thessalonike implored, “Lord help the 
Despot Constantine (VI). Lord help the Despoina Irene. Lord help 
Theophilos the humble bishop.”'”* Church building in provincial 
cities was clearly considered at least as important as city walls when it 
came to defense. Provincial governors and church officials followed 
the imperial example in restoring and rebuilding urban churches. An 
inscription dated c. 630 commemorating the efforts of the governor 
and archbishop of Thessalonike ın restoring the basilica of St. 
Demetrios makes these reasons plain: “You see the builders of this 
renowned church on either side of the martyr Demetrios, who drives- 
away the barbarian forces and delivers the city.”'” This conviction 
was publicly displayed by building inscriptions on the towers and 
gates of cities. Only God could grant Michael III the “power and 
might” to restore Ankyra, since God favored and supported the city, 
“Being solidly supported by stones built by God (theostivois).”'”* An 
inscription dated 969 from a tower at Tigani on Samos acts as a 
proclamation of faith in these divine defenses: “O Lord Jesus... only 
in Thee do I trust not to fail.” Alfons-Maria Schneider recognized this 
inscription as a version of atext which, according to legend, was set 
up by King Abgar with the miraculous Mandylion over the gate of 
Edessa.'” 

The pomerium or boundary of the ancient city had traditionally 
been regarded as sacred, and this concept survived in a Christian 
form in Byzantium. The Ekloga, quoting Justinian’s Digesta, 
observed, “The walls are sanctified, that is to say holy, and it 15 
forbidden for anyone to damage them.”'” Since city walls enclosed 
and protected churches, their sacred relics and icons, like the 
Mandylion, were believed to sanctify and defend cities. City walls, 
like those of Nicaea (c. 727-730), were therefore described as a 
“victorious” and “sacred defense” in building inscriptions, having 
talismanic powers to repel the “impious” enemy.'”' These beliefs 
persisted into later centuries. In the twelfth century, for example, 
Eustathios of Thessalonike declared, “since I know that the walls of 
cities are also said to be holy, with prejudice in praise, walls with 
which they are protected, whatever territory they enclose...” The 
incorporation of stones bearing sacred symbols and prayers ınto 
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fortifications was an extension of these beliefs. At Ankyra, for 
example, the building inscriptions of Michael III featured the 
powerfu! sign of the holy cross to repel evil [pls. 4-5].'” In this 
respect, provincial city walls were not viewed differently to those of 
the capital, since the land walls of Constantinople were also adorned 
with apotropaic crosses, inscriptions, and even icons.'° Inscribed 
prayers asking divine protection for city walls were also common to 
both the capital and the provinces. Six cruciform monograms set on 
tower 45 of the landwalls of Constantinople, and dated to the eighth 
century, call upon holy powers to defend the capital: “O great cross 
help. Ὁ Theotokos help. Victory in the cross.”'°' Another inscription 
of the same date in the landwalls offers the following prayer: Ὅ 
Christ, God, preserve Thy City undisturbed, and free from war. 
Conquer the Thy wrath of thy enemies.”'° A similar prayer can be 
found in a building inscription dated 969-1070 from Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes: “Ὁ Savior of all guard [this tower]. Son of God save it.”'° 
These inscriptions reflected the fundamental Byzantine belief in the 
efficacy of divine intervention in the defense of cities. But as works 
sponsored by the imperial government, these inscriptions should also 
be viewed as official propaganda that emphasized the concept of 
sanctified cities under divine protection. Constantinople appears to 
have been the model for this construct of the Byzantine city. This 
image was fashioned by the imperial government and projected to the 
provinces by its agents and by the monuments themselves. Little 
wonder that major churches in provincial cities of Nicaea and 
Thessalonike were dedicated in honor of Hagia Sophia.'°* Just as 
Constantinople was styled the “God-Guarded City,” the “new 
Jerusalem,” and the “New Sion,” so were provincial cities given 
comparable epithets in imperial inscriptions of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Selymbria was referred to as the “God-saved city” 
(theosostos polis),'‘” while the “Christ-loving city” (philochriston 
polin)'® of Attaleia “...has indeed been saved by the hand of the 
Lord...”'°’ CIG 8794 conceives of Ankyra in Biblical terms directly 
comparable with the capital. The inscription ends with the 
acclamation, “Hail, city of the Lord, the New Sion, Written on a 
tablet engraved by God.”'°® These concepts of “God-guarded” cities, 
together with the imposing fortifications and inscriptions that helped 
propagate them, were intended to inspire hope in the emperor, the 
Empire, and in the defenses of cities, “For the Empire of God is 
favored.. .”'® For the Byzantines, the abstract “idea and ideal of the 
city” for capital and provinces was not governed by differing criteria 
or perceptions, but was rather a question of scale. Constantinople 
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may have been the supreme “Queen of cities,” but all Byzantine cities 
were regarded as “God-guarded” cities of “the Empire of God.” 


CONCLUSIONS: URBAN RENEWAL AND IMPERIAL 
REVIVAL 

The preceding discussion has shown how imperial projects 
contributed to imperial revival on an institutional, military, and 
ideological level. The economic contribution of imperial construction 
to the Empire’s properity remains extremely difficult to quantify 
however, largely due to inadequate sources. Consequently, extant 
models have been based on Constantinopolitan evidence, and sources 
of later date.'”” A detailed picture may never be possible, but on 
balance, the immediate effects of imperial projects on the urban 
economy were probably highly localized. Corve&s and cash levies for 
construction would have encouraged some economic growth to meet 
imperial demands, but this would be offset by the duration and scale 
of the project concerned. Similarly, the use of imperial brickworks, _ 
quarries, or requisitioned building materials such as spolia, would 
not necessarily have encouraged local transactions or building trades. 
Maintenance of fortifications may have encouraged some private 
involvement, but this must have remained minimal. Rather than 
providing work per se, the protection offered by fortifications would 
have had the knock-on effect of encouraging the local population to 
take up resıdence. The presumed sale or rental of plots within newly 
reconstructed cities, such as Ankyra or Amorion, may have benefitted 
the imperial fisc, although the grant of such properties to the church 
and lay elites would not have advantaged the state directly.'”' 
Archaeology shows that most houses remained modest and were 
probably built by their owners, but the construction of residences for 
landed elites would have encouraged increasing diversification of 
local building trades.'’” Permanent thematic garrisons, and the 
periodic demands of the mobile tagmatic armies, must have been 
major consumers and stimuli for local production. In this respect, 
their effect on middle Byzantine cities was presumably comparable 
with that of garrisons billeted in late antique towns.'’”” In the long 
term, however, by far the most important effect of imperial projects 
was the protection they offered to the emergent lay and clerical elites. 
Their presence made cities centers of consumption and production, 
thus encouraging economic expansion.'’”* One must therefore con- 
clude that imperial projects and population resettlements, such as at 
Constantinople in the eighth century, did facilitate demographic 
growth and economic development, literally laying the foundations of 


future prosperity. —7 
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Turming now to the place of imperial projects in their historical 
context, can one see a pattern in urban building projects that fits into 
broader imperial policies? As we have seen, city walls could be 
rebuilt after destructive earthquakes, or as emergency measures 
against the immediate danger of attack. It is tempting to associate 
every reconstruction with a presumed earthquake or invasion, since 
many inscriptions do mention enemy action as a cause of damage. It 
would be short-sighted, however, to view these projects solely as 
reactions to local situations, that did not contribute to national military 
or ideological strategies. To judge whether one can discern such 
patterns, I will discuss two case studies: the projects carried out 
under Michael III, and those of Nikephoros I, each of which formed 
part of broader ımperial policies in their respective regions. 

The constructions of the regency and reign of Michael III form a 
distinctive chronological cluster [cf. Appendix Π. The defenses of 
Selymbria were significantly rebuilt between 842-56, and those of 
Panion were also strengthened around the same time. In Asia Minor 
the defenses of Smyrna were strengthened in 856-57, followed by 
those of Nicaea in 858, and Ankyra in 859. Smyrna was a major 
imperial naval base, and Nicaea and Ankyra were thematic head- 
quarters and strategic stages on the highways to the eastern frontier. 
Construction at Selymbria was probably ordered by the Logothete 
Theoktistos, and although protocol demanded that Michael III be 
commemorated in inscriptions, the regent, the Caesar Bardas (d. 
865), probably ordered the Asian projects. Clive Foss proposed that 
rebuilding efforts in Anatolia formed part of a plan to strengthen the 
Asıa Minor provinces, so as to ensure secure bases for planned 
offensives in the East against the Arabs and the Paulicians.'’° The 
constructions in Thrace can be seen as the European extension of this 
policy, especially in response to the ever-present Bulgarian threat. 
This was a policy which included Constantinople, as one may see 
from the inscriptions of Theophilos, and later Bardas and Michael III 
from the city walls.'’”’ Despite changes of regime, these projects 
suggest a consistency of policy which aimed to protect the capital and 
to consolidate the power of the imperial government in the provinces. 
These imperial projects improved imperial defense indepth, in 
keeping with the new roles of the tagmatic and thematic forces, and 
helped to secure imperial control of vital communications with the 
capital. The reorganization may also have significantly improved the 
security of the thematic administration, and its ability to collect taxes 
to fund the expansion of the state. If so, then imperially sponsored 
urban building must have played an important role in providing a 
support system for the Byzantine reconquest. Amorion had been 
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devastated by the Arabs in the same campaign as Ankyra, and like 
Ankyra, Amorion’s strategic, administrative, and military importance 
clearly earmarked it for reconstruction. No inscriptions or coins of 
Michael III have yet been found at Amorion — the earliest are those 
of Basil I (867-886). But in the context of other Anatolian cities, the 
reconstruction of Amorion may formed part of this general reorgani- 
zation, carried out some time ın the second half of the ninth or the 
first half of the tenth century.'” 

The rebuilding projects of Nikephoros I at Patras and Lakedaimon 
in the Peloponnese must be understood in the context of the 
reconquest of Slavic controlled Greece [cf. Appendix I]. Patras had 
apparently remained ın Byzantine hands, but Lakedaimon, ancient 
Sparta, had allegediy been abandoned in the seventh century.'” 
Imperial offensives in the course of the late eighth and early ninth 
centuries enabled the empire to regain full control over the Pelopon- 
nese.'” Cities played an important military, cultural, and ideological 
role ın thıs reconquest. According to the Chronicle of Monemvasia, 
the emperor Nikephoros I was, “... anxious to renew (anakainisai) 
the cities there, to rebuild the churches that the barbarians had 
destroyed, and to Christianize the barbarians themselves.”'!' By 
consolidating fortified settlements such as Patras, Byzantine control 
could be maintained despite revolts like that attested in the De 
Administrando Imperio.'” Nikephoros also followed earlier imperial 
policies by establishing Christian colonists at Lakedaimon, and 
elsewhere in the Peloponnese. Such transfers helped safeguard local 
loyalties, and boosted the population and economic growth.'” 
Imperial control was further cemented by the restoration of the church 
hierarchy in the cities. Nikephoros I endowed the church of Patras,'* 
and episcopal Notitiae reveal the re-establishment of the bishopric of 
Lakedaimon in the early ninth century.'” Further evidence from the 
Notitiae suggests that the re-establishment of sees was standard 
imperial procedure following a reconquest.'”° Missions under the 
authority of these bishops were to convert pagan Slavs ınto loyal 
Christian subjects.'”’ The conversion and cultural assimilation of the 
Slavs was a “Romanization” of “barbarians” in the ninth century 
sense. Here it is possible that the Byzantine state drew upon its 
ancient experience of using colonies to establish cultural conformity 
and political authority. The refoundation of cities such as Patras and 
Lakedaimon was instrumental to this process, and were important 
symbols of imperial victory and renewal. As a building inscription of 
Leo VI from a tower at Corinth states, cities and their walls were 
considered, “a shining light over the hordes of barbarians.”'” 
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The actions of the Byzantine state between the seventh and tenth 
centuries saved many cities from abandonment, and protected them 
from destruction by the “hordes of barbarians.”” At the same time, 
these actions, and the presence of the state apparatus, radically 
transformed the character and function of most provincial cities. By 
doing so, the Byzantine state defined an urban ‘frame’ of city walls 
and churches within which subsequent growth could take place. The 
activities of the state varied according to city status, and were 
intimately linked to the needs of contemporary politics and military 
expansion. The groups that benefitted most from this urban frame- 
work were the landowning lay and clerical elites who had profited 
from imperial service and benevolence. By the end of the tenth 
century, urban society had come to be dominated by these groups, 
whereas local artisans and entrpreneurs remained politically weak and 
economically dependant. The full impact of these developments on 
the urban fabric has yet to be assessed, but evidence from cities such 
as Kastoria and Lakedaimon, suggests that elite demands and 
patronage played key roles in defining and shaping the development 
of new neighborhoods.'” The establishment of colonies for foreign 
merchants in some Byzantine cities, particularly for Italians, also 
played a part in this process.'”” The dense urban patterns that took 
shape during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, such as that 
excavated at Corinth, were the products of these forces.'”' The state 
was to continue to repair state facilities and churches, but changes in 
the nature of the state, and the rise of private patronage meant that the 
impact of the state on cities was never to be as profound as in earlier 
centuries. Compared with the dominant position of the state in urban 
development before the tenth century, these developments mark the 
dawn of a new phase of medieval urbanism in Byzantium. 
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EVIDENCE FOR STATE SPONSORED BUILDING IN PROVINCIAL CITIES 


An asterisk * indicates that the source in question ıs a building inscription from city walls 


Ye 
c.727-30(?) 


741-5] 
741-51? 
778/79 
787 


792 


805 
805 


805/6 


807/8 


813-20 or 
886-911 


c.817 


829-42 

829-42 
842-56 
9th-10th cent? 
842-567 
856-57 


858 


859 


it 
Nicaea* 


Ta em Θράκης 
πολίσματα 
Brysis* 
Kyzikos 


Berroia! 
(Eirenoupolis) 
Ankhialos? 
Markellai 


Patras 
Lakedaimon 
Ankyra 
Thebasa 
Andrasos 


Herakleia 
Thebasa 
Sideroupolis 
Andrasos 
Serdica 


Corinth* 


Adrıanople 
Arkadiopolis 


Biyze 
Samos, Tigani* 


Trajanspforte 
(nr. Sofia) 
Selymbria* 
Selymbria* 
Panion* 
Smyrna* 


Nicaea* 


Ankyra* 


r 
city walls 


unspecified/ 
city walls? 
city walls 
fortification(?) 


unspecified 
(uncertain) 


fortification(?) 


unspecified 
unspecified 
unspecified, 
but at Ankyra 
identified as 
outer enceinte 
unspecified 


unspecified 
(abortive) 
tower on walls 


unspecified 
unspecified 
unspecified 
fortification & 
church(?) 
fortification(?) 
city walls 

city walls 

city walls 

city walls 


city walls 


city walls 


| Stara Zagora, Bulgaria 


ἢ In modern Bulgaria, near Mesembria. 


r c 
Schneider & Karnapp (1938), 49, 
no. 29, pl. 50; Sahin (1979), no. 
450; Foss ἃ Winfield (1985), 100; 
Mango (1994), 352, fig. 6; Foss 
(1996), 18, 90-91. 
Nikephoros, ed. Mango. ch. 73. 


Asdracha (1989-91), no. 49. 
Methodius, Vita Theoph. Confessor, 
391, in Theophanes, ed. Mango & 
Scott, xlviii, 1, η. 21. 

Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 457, 1. 6- 
11; Theophanes, ed. Mango & Scott, 
631 [457]. 

Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 467, 1. 
27-28; Theophanes, ed. Mango & 
Scott, 643, [467], and n. 4. 

Bees (1909), I, 65-70; 

Charanis (1950), 148, 154-55. 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 481, 1. 8- 
10; Theophanes, ed. Mango & Scott, 
660, [481], and n. 2; Foss (1977), 
77, Foss & Winfield (1985), 142-45. 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 482; 
Theophanes, ed. Mango & Scott, 
662, [482], n. 12. 


Theophanes, ed. Mango & Scott, 
666, 485. 

Feissel & Philippides-Braat, (1985), 
299, no. 4; Guillou (1996), 39-41, pl. 
22 (dated to Leo VI, 886-912). 
Genesios, ed. Lesmueller-Werner 
and Thurn, 21. 

Theophanes Continuatus, ed.Bekker, 
30, 1. 10-13. 

Stephen of Taron, tr. Macler, 107. 
Schneider (1929), 139, no. 12. 


Beevliev (1964), 23, no. 32, fig. 30. 


Asdracha (1989-91), no. 65. 
Asdracha (1989-91), no. 75. 
Asdracha (1989-91), no. 67. 
Gregoire (1922), no. 82; Foss & 
Winfield (1985), 133. 
Sahin (1979), nos. 460-67; Foss & 
Winfield (1985), 132-33, 136; Foss 
(1996), 91-92. u 
CIG, IV, no. 8795 (correct edition); 
Gregoire (1927-28), 437-449 (in- 
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An asterisk * indicates that the source in question is a building inscription from city walls 


886-912 


Oth-10th cent. 


904-912 


909-10 
911-12 


915-16 
922-279 


926 
941 


963-69 
965-69 


976-81 
967/68 
969 
969-1071? 
969-1000 
979/80? 
991? 
988/89 
979180 


c. 1002? 
1011 


1018 
c. 1000-25 


Aitos* 


Mesembria* 


Lykanda 
Castel Mola, Sicily* 
Thessalonike* 


Attaleia* 
Attaleia* 


Attaleia* 
Taranto* 


Kavalla* 
πλείστας πόλεσι 
κατὰ Μακεδονίαν 
τε καὶ Θράκην 


Philippi* 
Taranto* 


Silistra* 


Tzouroulon* 
Tigani, Samos* 
Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes* 
Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes* 
Tzouroulon* 


Hieronda 
(Didyma)* 
Arkadiopolis* 
nr. Derkon* 
Bari, Italy* 


Theodosiopolis 
(Erzerum) 
Brindisi, Italy* 
(Latin) 


tr 


unspecified 


city walls & 
churches 


fortification 


fortification 
κάστρον 
city walls 


city walls 
city walls 


city walls 
citadel 

(νέον φρούριον) 
city walls 

city walls & 
churches? 

(ἐκ βάθρων 
ἀνῳκοδόμησεν) 
fortification 
city walls, 
citadel (?) 
unspecified; 
church? 

tower on walls 
tower on walls 
tower on walls 


fortification 
tower on walls 


fortification 
κάστρον 

tower on walls 
fortification 
fortifications of 


praitorion (πρόπυ- 


λον, ἄπληκτον) ἃ 
church 
“Teconstructing” 
(city walls?) 

city walls? urbem 
hanc struxit abimo 


r 6 
correct edition), Gregoire (1929), 
340-46: Foss (1977), 79, Foss & 
Winfield (1985), 142-45. 
Besevliev (1964), no. 
Nessebre (1969), 215-16. 
Besevliev (1964), 105-7, nos. 157- 
158 (corrected reading), pl. 59, figs. 
164-655 ἃ pl. 60, figs. 166-67; 
Oikonomides (1985), 264-73. 
DAI, ed. Moravscik & Jenkins, ch. 
50, 241. 
Guillou (1996), 196-98, no. 185. 


184b; 


Kaminiates, ed. Böhlig, ch. 16-19, 
15-19; Spieser (1973), 162-63, no. 
12; Gounaris (1982), 14-15. 
Gröegoire (1922), no. 304, Bean 
(1958), no. 42 (rev. ed.). 

Gregoire (1922), no. 302; Bean 
(1958), no. 41. 

Gregoire (1922), no. 303. 

Guillou (1996), 185-86, no. 178. 


Reinach (1882). 
Theophanes Continuatus, ed. 
Bekker, 431, 1. 3-5. 


Lemerle (1937). 
Guillou (1996), 183, no. 175. 


Sevcenko (1969); Salamon (1971). 


Asdracha (1989-91), no. 81. 
Schneider (1929), 139-40, no. 13. 
CIG IV, no. 8711. 


Dagron & Feissel (1985), 459-60, 
no. 44, pl. II, fig. 6. 
Asdracha (1989-91), no. 83. 


Gregoire (1922), no. 226°; Wiegand 
(1941), 44-45. 

Asdracha (1989-91), no. 84. 
Asdracha (1989-91), no. 89. 
Guillou (1996), 154-59, no. 143. 


Aristakes Lastivertc’i, History, tr. 
Bedrosian, ch. 2, g27. 
Jacob (1988), 16. 
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THE MARCIAN TREATISE ON TAXATION AND THE NATURE 
OF BUREAUCRACY IN BYZANTIUM 


LEONORA NEVILLE / WASHINGTON 


Although taxes are generally thought to fall under the rubric of 
economic history or administrative history, they provide a wonderful 
approach to the study of society. Tax collection is the point at which 
individual citizens most often meet their government and where 
government control is tested. Studying taxation, therefore, allows us 
to see citizens interacting with their government. The treatise on the 
Byzantine taxation system, known as the Dölger treatise after its 
editor or the Marcian treatise after its library, provides a fascinating 
view of interactions between fiscal officials and the provincial 
population in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries'. 

The treatise is best seen as a training document for tax officials”. 
The text was preserved in a manuscript otherwise devoted to useful 
information’. The author attempted to explain the complexities of 
current fiscal practices and provide a serviceable knowledge of 
imperial tax assessment‘. 

The Byzantine taxation system, as described in the Marcian 
Treatise, ought to be considered a bureaucracy because the careful 
assignation of specific duties to specific offices and the attempt to sift 
multiform reality into tight categories requiring similar treatment aim 
at achieving bureaucratic equity and human interchangeability. The 
value of a bureaucracy is that complete consistency in the form and 
practice allows all of the individuals working in and dealing with the 
system to change without having their treatment vary. It does not 
matter whether one is friendly with the bureaucrat or liked by the 
bureaucrat because the information necessary to make correct 
judgments lies in the forms and protocols. Decisions are legally 
predetermined by the rules of the system and cannot be swayed by 
the charm or distastefulness of the taxpayer. When bureaucrats are 
interchangeable cogs in an immutable machine, the individual 
appearance and social status of the person standing in front of them 
matters much less than the government policy on how to treat people 
of their category. Ideally, then, bureaucratic governmental systems 
are far more equitable than those based on personal associations. 

While Byzantium stands out in the Middle Ages for its attempt at 
bureaucratic government, a careful reading of this text indicates that 
the Byzantine administrators did not achieve the consistency ideal in a 
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bureaucracy. In contrast to a purely bureaucratic system, the system 
described in the Marcian Treatise allowed for variation in form and 
practice. The ability of the officers to exercise personal discretion ın 
important matters opened the door for the system to be greatly 
affected by personal interactions among individuals. 

Officials could make personal decisions about how to assess 
taxes. For instance, in discussing the status of the προκατεσπα- 
oueva λογίσιμα, or the “previously withdrawn exemptions”, the 
author explains that they may be included in the calculation of a 
district’s ἐπιβολὴ, rate of taxation, apparently at the discretion of the 
inspector’. Whether the προκατεσπασμένα Aoyicına were included 
in the calculation of the ἐπιβολὴ was important because it could 
effect how much revenue the fisc demanded from that district”. Here 
the author acknowledged that the officials had discretionary ability to 
choose whether to include the προκατεσπασμένα λογίσιμα in the 
calculation of the ἐπιβολὴ and tells them to be consistent with the 
approach they choose. 

Officials were not expected to maintain a high level of professional 
uniformity. A section of the treatise is devoted to explaining the 
meaning of various notes that could be written in the tax register 
books. The author usually must first list several different phrases, 
saying that they all carry the same meaning, before he can explain 
what that meaning is. For example: 

These phrases, found among the register sections ‘and for a 

detached place’ or °‘detached place’ were written for this 

reason... 

And then ‘excess land’ was noted and ‘on detached place’ or 

‘detached place”. 


The inspectors in the field apparently wrote down whatever they 
thought was sufficient to make the matter clear. In explaining how to 
read the registers produced by the inspectors, the author coached 
readers to expect variation in notation. 

Inconsistencies in practice hindered the smooth and efficient 
functioning of the taxation system because variation in methods led to 
confusion and accounting problems. The author dealt at length with a 
cataloguing problem in which the central archivists were led astray by 
inconsistent work done by administrators in the field. Over time there 
arose a group of surcharges and customary gratuities paid directly to 
the tax collectors that were collected at the same time as the basic tax 
called ἑξάφολλον, συνήθειαν, ἐλατικὸν and δικέρατον". The 
συνήθειαν and ἐλατικὸν were to support the tax collectors. 
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According to the author, these extra charges ought not to be classified 
as part of the standard land tax for that region. But apparently there 
was confusion among the administrators about whether they should 
be added to the standard tax or recorded separately: 
The διοικητὴς (administrator) went off to this χωρίον (village) 
and from some people he demanded separately the δημόσιον 
κανόνα (standard tax) and the δικέρατον (two-carat tax), the 
ἑξάφολλον (six-follis tax), the συνήθειαν (gratuity) and 
ἐλατικόν (driving tax), from others he grouped all together and 
the added them up and took up the nomismata collectively, and 
maybe some other additional demands, and he wrote in the same 
karovönarı (name list) “so and so has paid ἀρίθμιον (total tax) 
for all of his διαρίων (register sections)” and how much [he paid]. 
This is his δημόσιον κανόνα (standard tax) with his 
aforementioned extra taxes and gratuities'”. 


This inconsistent practice brought about confusion when the material 

submitted by this administrator had to be interpreted by others: 
Then when the κατονομάτων (name lists), transferred from this 
διοικητοῦ (administrator) to the one after him and from him to his 
successor and finally restored to the status of the πρακτικῶν 
(active registers)'', then the recording of his ἀρίθμιον (total tax) 
misled many people into calculating these things as being 
δημόσιον κανόνα (standard tax) in their entirety. We also found 
among many of the παρεκβόλων (annotations) of the records “in 
these groups here altogether the whole ῥίζα (sum tax due)” or “the 
whole of this person, δημόσιον κανόνα (standard tax) so many 
nomismata, ἐξάφολλον (six-follis tax) so many nomismata, 
συνήθειαν (gratuity) and ἐλατικὸν (driving tax) so many 
nomismata” and “all together δικέρατον (two-carat tax) and 
ἐξάφολλον (six-follis tax) so many nomismata in ἀρίθμιον (total 
tax) with συνηθείᾳ (gratuity) and ἐλατικῷ (driving tax)”. 
Because of this the ἀρίθμιον (total tax) ought not in its entirely be 
calculated as δημόσιον κανόνα (standard tax) and take ἱκάνωσις 
(sufficiency) of land, but proportional to its old διαρίων (register 
sections)'?. 


The people at the central archive thought the numbers they were 
getting were for land tax when actually come of the time they were 
for land tax plus extra taxes. If the people in the center worked out 
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the ἐπιβολὴ on the basis of these numbers, they would incorrectly 
expect the same land to yield more money the following year and 
miscalculate the ἱκάνωσις. The author’s solution was to tell the 
people working out the ἐπιβολὴ and the ἱκάνωσις to use the old 
registers instead of new information they could not trust due to 
inconsistent practice in the field. 

On some matters there was no consensus among the officials 
about what the proper course was. Open debate among officials about 
correct practice can be seen in the discussion of the status of the so- 
called “standing exemptions”: 

Now then the otadevra λογίσιμα (standing tax exemptions) are 
considered by some to be inactive and no longer left to be 
λογίσιμα (exemptions), by others they are considered to be 
steadfast and authorized. The second interpretation appears to be 
more accurate. For those who have researched say “if they 
stopped being λογίσιμα (exemptions) they ought to be classified 
with the payments. Since this is not so, but they are still today 
kept with the λογισίμων (exemptions), it is obvious that the 
σταθέντα Aoyloına (standing exemptions) are called those that 
received ratification from very long ago. And thus is the opinion 
regarding the σταθέντα λογίσιμα (standing exemptions) but an 
imperial order authoritatively commanded this not to be accepted at 
all“. 


This group of exemptions must have been suspect for some reason. 
Our author does not tell us the argument made against the position he 
supports. The author’s position may have reflected correct 
administrative process, but it would have cost the fisc money and the 
emperor chose to side with those who considered exemptions invalid. 
The author may have included this brief discussion merely out of a 
desire to maintain his own position in the face of opposition, but it is 
also possible that the matter was in fact not settled despite the imperial 
order and that different officials treated the oradevra λογίσιμα 
differently. That the emperor was called on for a ruling indicates both 
that there was disagreement about policy among fiscal administrators 
and that it was a matter of consequence. Differing opinions among 
officials about proper policy likely led to variation in service. 

Even where the proper procedure was unambiguous it might not 
be followed. The author protests too much that land given 
συμπαθεῖα (tax remission due to hardship) should not be sold or 
rented to a new owner by the fisc before 30 years have elapsed for 
the original owners to return, suggesting that this was not always 
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done'*. After thirty years, lands with ouumaßeia were supposed to 
be classified as κλάσμα (lands that had been severed from their 
original fiscal district). Yet the author points out that often they are 
not re-labeled as κλάσμα after thirty years’? Apparently it was 
commonplace for the standard procedures to be ignored'®. 

Standard fiscal procedures could be overridden at will by a special 
order. In the same passage the author goes on to say that ὄρθωσις, 
(the restoration of taxability) is not done to ἃ κλάσμα “unless a decree 
was exacted explicitly.ordering restoration to happen on a κλάσμα᾽". 
That special pronouncements could negate basic principles of the 
taxation system means that, in effect, everything could be appealed. 

The treatise gives evidence that occasıonally inspectors and 
collectors were corrupt or incompetent. The author mentions the 
techniques used by “accurate notaries” and inspectors “who care for 
the truth”, letting slip evidence for inaccurate and careless officials'® 
The author describes a practice specifically done to correct inaccurate 
or corrupt work. The note “detached place” is entered in the fiscal 
record book in order to correct errors made by other officials: 

Perhaps when someone was buying or taking as a gift the land ... 
the ἐπόπτης (inspector) making the transfer [of ownership], 
transferred not as much as he should have but more than was 
necessary. Then another ἐπόπτης (inspector) coming and 
recognizing this from some accusation or declaration, he did not 
demand back the price for the περιττὸν (excess land), but he 
separated the περιττὸν (excess land) and returned it to the proper 
place’. 


It is easy to imagine that inspectors would receive offers of bribes to 
hand over more land to buyers than they actually paid for. The 
passage reveals that corruption among inspectors was commonplace 
enough to have mechanisms for rectification be part of standard 
practice. The same passage provides further evidence of inspectors’ 
license for personal discretion in that the second official apparently 
had the option of demanding the purchase price of the extra land from 
its new owner or repossessing the land? 

The individual tax assessors’ scope for decision making gave them 
considerable personal power over the tax bills of the people in their 
districts. Those people would necessarily try to do everything 
possible to sway the assessors in their favor. The Marcian treatise in 
fact displays a number of situations in which people could interact 
with tax officials in different levels of the bureaucracy. Opportunities 
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for talking with an persuading the tax assessors were built into the 
system. 
᾿ For their part, the work of the inspectors would be far easier if 
they had the cooperation of the people they were assessing. The 
system relied on individuals being taxed to provide crucial 
information about themselves and their neighbors. For example a 
temporary tax suspension, κουφισμὸς, was given under the same 
circumstances as συμπαθεῖα (tax remission due to hardship) except 
that everyone knew that the owners of the abandoned land were not 
really gone: 
The κουφισμοὶ (tax suspensions) are called and take place when 
the heirs have departed but it is not unknown that they live near 
by, where they are and where they had settled. And because their 
departure is such and there is an apparent expectation that in any 
case they are bound to return in a little while, then in order that 
those remaining in the χωρίου (village) not be devastated, caused 
by ἀλληλέγγυα (mutual fiscal security), the ἐπόπτης (inspector) 
does not συμπαθεῖ (grant tax remission) or κλασματίζει (remove 
from the fiscal district) the στίχους (entries) but makes 
κουφισμὸν (tax suspension) for some time on the στίχους 
(entries) which were paid by those who had moved, this is until 
they may return to their own holdings”. 


The inspectors could not know that those who had abandoned their 
land were merely waiting for them to leave if they did not have the 
cooperation of at least some of the local people. 

Another case where local people were providing information about 
their neighbors was seen already in the discussion of how to correct 
the illegal sale of extra land. The improper practice of the inspectors 
could be revealed through “some accusation or pronouncement’””. 
Was someone playing informant? Any number of scenarios can be 
imagined which could explain why someone would reveal the 
original error to fiscal officials. Local people and the new owner very 
lıkely tried to influence the inspector’s decision to sell or repossess 
the land. 

Taxpayers needed to ask for remission from their fiscal burdens. 
Συμπαθεῖα (tax remission due to hardship) was given “because of 
the great poverty of the payers or of the land for which the payments 
were given and because of the earmnest request of the payers 
themselves and imperial philanthropy and the thorough investigation 
and just alleviation of the inspector”””. Taxpayers were put in the 
position of needing to elicit imperial philanthropy and justice from the 
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inspectors. How was the taxpayers’ “great poverty” measured? 
Certainly the inspectors checked the material situation as well as they 
could, but there would still be room for self-representation to play a 
hand. Taxpayers needed to make the inspectors think they were on 
the brink of utter ruin and flight. While imperial philanthropy is 
invoked, the decision lay with the inspector. 

Leaders of monasteries had opportunities for interacting with their 
tax administrators. There were several methods by which emperors 
could support pious houses, including several types of regular 
donation, known as σολέμνια, and methods of giving monasteries 
the right to keep some tax revenue, known as λογίσιμα. The 
distinction became blurred over time and the author took special care 
to clarify the situation’*. Abbots could petition to have a regular 
donation, or σολέμνιον, from the emperor changed into a tax 
exemption, Or λογίσιμον: 

A λογίσιμον (tax exemption) is then a σολέμνιον (stipend) 

whenever — having been asked by the superiors, or the officers 

or the monks in the pious house — the emperor, instead of giving 

a σολεμνίου (stipend) to this or that pious house, orders and 

λογισθῇ (exempts) the same amount from the δημοσίου κανόνος 

(standard tax) of some χωρίων (villages) not ὑποκειμένων 

(subject to) the pious house, so that the Aoyıodevra (exempted) 

nomismata are provided by the villagers to the pious house instead 

of by the διοικητὸς (administrator) for the sake of the former 
σολεμνίου (stipend)””. 


At one point the pious house had been promised a σολεμνίον 
(stipend) of funds from the state. But should the emperor choose not 
to give out cash from the treasury to pay a promised stipend, he could 
order that the taxes from some other village, not part of the monastic 
property, be given to the monastery. This is an exemption 
(λογίσιμον) because taxes are collected and accounted in the books 
but then not taken to the fisc. It is stipend (ooA&uvıov) because the 
monastery receives a grant. For our purposes, what is interesting 15 
that the change is done at the request of the monastery. 

In another form of favor called auroüpyıa λογίσιμα (automatic 
exemption), the monastery was supposed to receive a stipend, but 
instead some of its own taxes were exempted: 

When instead of this sort of σολεμνίου (stipend) the taxes of 

villagers and ξένα (others not under the monastery’s control) are 

not λογισθῶσι (exempted), but the same taxes of the monastery’s 
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own properties, so that instead of the σολεμνίων (stipends) that 
the pious house was supposed to receive, the tax payments of their 
own properties are καταλογίζηται (thoroughly exempted), then 
this Kind of λογίσιμα (exemption) is called αὐτούργια λογίσιμα 
(automatic exemption”“. 


Once a monastery was prosperous enough to have taxes to pay, 
having a stipend meant that they paid the government money some of 
which they then received back later. It is easy to imagine that abbots 
and tax officials agreed to switch to an exemption so they simply 
would have a reduced tax bill. 
In the case of the παρεχόμενα σολέμνια, or “provided stipends”, 
the inspector could choose whose taxes should go to the monastery: 
Wheneyer the arrangement regarding some σολεμνίων (stipends) 
follows neither from this nor that process but the διοικητὴς 
(administrator) is ordered and from the whole ἀκροστίχου (taxes 
rendered) which he has collected, he gives the amount of the 
σολεμνίου (stipend) and this is approved by the Aoyapıacrai 
(the accountants), this is called παρεχόμενον σολέμνιον 
(provided stipend)... 


For some reason in these situations none of the standard forms of 
stipend were chosen and the administrator is told to give out the 
required money from whatever funds he had collected. Asking tax 
collectors to hand out imperial funds in this way would be a certain 
temptation to corruption. That it was commonly perceived as such is 
known from the fact that the accountants needed to approve all the 
παρεχόμενα σολέμνια. 

There are other scenarios in which taxpayers needed to elicit 
special .imperial orders. Usually if land was given tax remission 
because the owners fled (συμπαθεῖα) and the owners then returned 
in a 30 year period, they received a reduced tax rate for the first few 
years while they re-established themselves. The process of giving 
this reduced tax rate was called ὀρθῶσις, or “restoration””°. If the 
owners did not come back after thirty years, their land was severed 
from its original fiscal district (made κλάσμα). It was then sold or 
rented and texed at the same rate (ἐπιβολὴ) as its original village. But 
an imperial order could be given for a severed land (κλάσμα) to be 
restored at the lower tax rate to the people who were using the land’”. 
How did the emperor decide who got the reduced tax rate? The 
emperor might have been fully informed about the agricultural 
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conditions in provincial villages and able to act on principles of good 
husbandry. More likely, some human intermediary played a role. The 
special ‘restoration’ tax rate would have been a great advantage to the 
new taxpayers and one worth asking for if they could. Some 
advocate for the settlers could have petitioned the emperor directly, or 
persuaded one of the fiscal bureaucrats to help. The settlers could 
have had help from a bishop, abbot, magnate, local son in the civil 
service or anyone with the ability to bend the proper ear. We can only 
imagine the mechanics of the request, but clearly some people 
received the reduced tax rate of the restoration process despite the fact 
that the practice was contrary to the theoretical stance of the fiscal 
administration. 

If they asked the inspector to do so, taxpayers could have holdings 
recorded in various entries in the record books consolidated into one 
entry. The treatise implies that individual taxpayers were listed in 
geographic order under the fiscal district of their village. As time 
passed people acquired land in different areas through natural 
processes of divided inheritance. If attaxpayer were listed with all his 
or her lands in order by geographic location, then he or she would be 
listed in several different places in the tax register and presumably 
pay tax in several places at several times. To avoid this, the payer 
could ask the inspector to remove the records of his land from one 
village and put them with the records for his other lands. The author 
explains: 

If then the note [in the register book] contains “and for a half part” 

or “for a third” or “for a fourth, στάσις (holding) situated in 

another χωρίον (village)” it means this: that the one being 
recorded in this χωρίῳ (village), having property in another 
χωρίῳ (village) and wanting not to be καθέλκεσθαι (put down) 
here and there, he asked the ἐπόπτην (inspector) that the δημό- 
σιον κανόνα (standard tax) be added to him for the half στάσεως 

(holding) which he had in the other χωρίῳ (village), so that he is 

separated from here and transferred to there, and thus he is put 

down for one demand” 


Consolidating the holdings meant that the taxpayer would not be 
assessed two or more separate sets of surcharges. The treatise is 
explicit that taxpayers would ask to have their holdings consolidated 
in order to avoid being put down twice. This may refer only to the 
inconvenience of having to pay taxes twice, but it may also refer to 
the extra charges already mentioned: συνήθεια, ἐλατικόν, δικέρα- 
τον and ἑξάφολλον. These surcharges fall disproportionately heavily 
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on people who paid relatively small amounts of tax, and the 
graduation is not even’'. In general it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the payer to have his or her holdings consolidated 
because the extra charges on many small sized pieces of land would 
be much higher than those on the same land taken as a whole. While 
that is the general principle, because of the uneven graduation of the 
extra charges and problems of liquidity’”, many situations could have 
existed in which it would be more advantageous to keep land split up 
in the registers in order to stay in a lower bracket. 

Actual examples of this process exist in the Cadaster of Thebes, an 
eleventh-century tax register recording the land tax for some villages 
outside of Thebes””. Although the text is highly fragmentary, we can 
tell that the overall scheme was to list all the places in the district with 
all the taxpayers grouped under those geographic headings. Yet this 
plan is not followed absolutely. In the Cadaster there are both people 
who had the records of their holdings in different villages gathered 
into one place in the record book”* and others with holdings recorded 
separately under the rubric for each village’. This difference in 
recording potentially affected the total tax bill because of the 
surcharges. 

It is only a supposition that the surcharges would be calculated 
separately for every entry. But the supposition has some justification. 
First, the treatise makes it clear that the taxpayers asked for their 
holdings to be consolidated, which means it musthave had some 
advantage for them. Secondly the ἐλατικόν and συνήθεια originally 
were paid directly to the tax collectors and their attendants to support 
them while they were tax collecting. Since these surcharges were 
nominally paying for the support and the trouble of the collectors, 
one would expect that they would be collected every time one had 
cause to interact with a tax inspector. And, although the information 
in the Cadaster of Thebes is brief and fragmentary, it does seem that 
in the cases we can check, the taxpayers are registered in the way 
most advantageous to themselves”. While our extant sample contains 
examples of only trivial saving through consolidation, they are none 
the less suggestive. 

When the records of a taxpayer’s lands were consolidated, this 
meant that the village from which the records had been taken would, 
on paper, yield less revenue than the older registration would 
indicate, leading to complications regarding the calculation of the 
ἐπιβολὴ: 

Because of this, if the ψηφίον (tax unit) belonging [to his στίχος 

(entry)] is easy to recognize in this half or third or fourth portion, 
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the one wanting to make the ἱκάνωσις (sufficiency) and the 
ἐπιβολὴν (tax rate) of both χωρίων (villages) ought to separate 
this from the ῥίζα (sum tax due) of the present χωρίου (village) 
and unite it in the ῥίζης (sum tax due) of the other χωρίον 
(village), at least if he cares about the truth. But if the ψηφίον (tax 
unit) is not easily recognized, to make an avaxvoıv (expansion) 
in the land of both χωρίων (villages)”’. 


The process of moving the taxpayer’s entries from one place in the 
register to another was thus a complex process. The taxpayers 
therefore would need to make requests in ways that would elicit 
helpful and meritorious conduct from the officials. The author says 
that the procedure is done correctly “at least if [the inspector] cares 
about the {πῃ ὃ. This of course suggests that some inspectors did 
not bother to go through this extra work in order to be more fair to 
the payers. On the other hand, the whole passage reveals consider- 
able concern with equity and displays mechanisms available for just 
assessment. 

A superficial reading of the Marcian Treatise leaves the impression 
that, from the point of view of the state, all citizens were treated the 
same. All taxpayers were equally subject to the fisc. The fiscal 
records do not note differences of social status, religion, language or 
anything else extraneous to the assessment of their land. Yet when 
we imagine how the methods described would have worked in 
practice, we see that there were opportunities for one’s status and 
connections to change the way one was treated by the fisc. We have 
found more opportunities for Abbots than for farmers to influence the 
fiscal bureaucrats and it seems that more personal influence was 
always better than less. But there were also some opportunities for 
even unimportant people to interact with officials in ways that would 
effect their tax bill and their community. While the author appears to 
have been concerned with proper practice and systematic assessment, 
his description of the fiscal system leads to the conclusion that one 
would want to be friendly with one’s tax assessor. 


1 The text of the treatise is at the end of a twelfth-century manuscript in the Marcian library: 
Marcianus Gr. 173. W. Ashburner first published it in "A Byzantine Treatise on Taxation" 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 35 (1915): 76-84. Franz Dölger provided a corrected edition and a 
thorough study in his Beiträge zur Geschichte der Byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung. Byzantinisches 
Archiv 9 (Leipzig: Verlag B.G. Teubner, 1927). In this essay the text is referred to by the 
page and line number of Dölger's edition. At the same time, George Ostrogorsky published 
a German translation and study based on Ashburner's edition: Die Ländkche Steurgemeinde des 
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Byzantinischen Reiches in X Jahrhundert Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
Band XX, Heft 1/2 (Stuttgart 1927; reprint, Amsterdam: Verlag Adolf M. Hakkert, 1969). 
Charles Brand translated it into English "Two Byzantine Treatises on Taxation” Traditio 25 
(1969): 35-60. The translations used in this essay are from my doctoral thesis "Local 
Provincial Elites in Eleventh-Century Hellas and Peloponnese" (Princeton University 1998), 
118-160. Any translation effort is complicated by the need to interpret rare and abstract 
technical fiscal vocabulary that often has few parallels. I have left what I consider technical 
terms in Greek in the case and form in which they appear in the text, followed by an English 
gloss in parentheses. Dölger fixed the parameters for the date of composition between 913 
and 1139. Dölger, Beiträge, 7-8. A more precise date is necessarily speculative, but the late 
eleventh or twelfth centuries seern most probable. For a discussion of the means of dating 
the document see Nicolas Oikonomides who favors a twelfth century date, Fiscalite et 
exemption fiscale ἃ byzance IXe-Xle s. Institut de Recherches Byzantines (Athens, Foundation 
Nationale de la recherche Scientifique, 1996), 45-46. 


2 Franz Dölger thought that it was a lecture or even a collection of lecture notes. He thought 
that the author's criticism of imperial policies made it unlikely to have been an imperial 
commission. Dölger, Beiträge, 6-7. But, as a detailed explanation of bureaucratic mechanics, it 
could have been written in the imperial administration without much worty that the emperor 
would actually read it. That the author wrote from inside the fisc rather than as an outsider is 
clear because he describes both how to make assessments in the field and what to with the 
documents once they have reached the central archive. 


3 The treatise is at the end of a twelfth century manuscript of 285 folios. The first 230 folios 
contain laws of the Macedonian emperors and Alexios I. They are followed by various 
treatises on measurement, weights, legal judgments, the origins of the rivers of paradise, the 
indiction year of the battle of Actium and other useful information. These synopses, which 
run through folio 275, are followed by with the treatise on taxation, which runs to folio 281. 
Dölger, Beitrage, 3-5. 

4 Whether this document contained sufficient detail to train imperial taxation officials of 
course depends on how specialized and highly trained the officials were. The vocabulary 
used in the treatise suggests that the training of officials may not have been extensive. See 
Neville, "Local Provincial Elites," 172-179. 

3 117.17-18 "Ei δ᾽ οὖν ὁ τὴν ἐπιβολὴν ποιῆσαι βουλόμενος συνεισάγει ταῦτα, Kal 
οὗτως τὴν ἱκάνωσιν ἀπεργάζεται." The προκατεσπασμένα λογίσιμα were 
originally tax exemptions for pious houses made by having the records of part of the 
mmonastery's taxable land removed from the imperial tax rolls. Under Leo VI, the records for 
these taxes were re-entered in the rolls, but not together with the records of all the fiscal 
districts from which they had been taken originally. Because these lands were not registered 
together in the same fiscal district with the lands surrounding them, they had a special fiscal 
status called "ἰδιόστατα" or free-standing (117.1-117.26). The ἐπιβολὴ is defined in this 
treatise as the proportion between amount of land in a fiscal district ὑποταγὴ) and the 
total revenue (ῥίζα) expected from that region. Once the amount of land and the amount of 
revenue expected is determined from the fiscal records, a proportion is made between these 
two figures, which becomes the ἐπιβολὴ, or rate of taxation, for the district (114.34-115.13). 
For example if the inspector determined that there were 500 modioi of land in a district that 
yielded 1000 nomismata, then the tax rate was 2 nomismata per modios for that district. If 
for some reason the official found that the proportion did not work out as expected, he 
could make it fit through the process of ᾿ικάνωσις which involved either changing the 
amount oftax owed or taking away land. The exact purpose of figuring the ἐπιβολὴ is not 
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completely clear from the treatise. It probably functioned both as way of checking to make 
sure the right amount of tax was exacted from individual landholders without extensive land 
re-measurement and as a way to calculate payments in times of fluctuating currency values. 
The former use is stressed by Kaplan and the latter by Oikonomides. It would seem to be 
especially important in the treatise because of its close connection with ἱκάνωσις, which 
could entail the confiscation of property. See Oikonomides, Fiscalitö, 56-61 and Michel 
Kaplan, Les Hommes et la terre ἃ Byzance du Vle au Xle sieche propriöt et exploitation du sol (Paris: 
Publications de la Sorbonne, 1992), 207-210. 


6 If the land in the προκατεσπασμένα λογίσιμα had the same level of productivity as the 
rest of the land in the fiscal distriet (ὑποταγὴ) and if the inspector accurately added the full 
amount of land in the προκατεσπασμένα λογίσιμα to the land in the district and the full 
amount of tax due on the προκατεσπασμένα λογίσιμα to the sum tax due of the district 
(ῥίζα), then the proportion between land and revenue, the ἐπιβολὴ, would stay the sarne. 
But if the land had a different yield or if any part of the equation changed, then the amount 
of money the fisc expected from that region would be different. 

7 121.14-15 "Τοῦτο δὲ τὸ εὑρισκόμενον ἐν μέσῳ τῶν διαρίων- “καὶ ὑπὲρ τόπου 
ἀποσπασθέντος" ἣ “τόπος ἀποσπασθείς"" κατὰ τοιαύτην αἰτίαν ἐγράφὴ " 

8 121.21-22 "κἀντεῦθεν τὸ “περιττόν"" γράφεται καὶ “ὑπὲρ τόπου 
ἀποσπασθέντος"" ἣ “τόπος ἀποσπασθείς. 

9 On the origin and development of these surcharges see C£cile Morrisson, "La Logarike: 
Reforme mon£taire et reforme fiscal sous Alexis [ες Comnene" TM 7 (1979): 419-464 and 
Oikonomides, Fiscakte, 76-79. 

10 122.25-31 

11 From the late eleventh through fifteenth centuries, πρακτικὸν was the standard term for 
a list of all of an individual’s or a monastery's properties. On their development see 
Oikonomides, Fiscakte, 61-66. That meaning of the word does not make sense in this 
context. Here the author uses it to refer to some sort of centralized archive. I have glossed 
is as "active register" because that makes sense in context and draws on the basic meaning of 
πρακτικός: concerned with action, practical, active, effective, etc. Henry Liddell and Robert 
Scott, Greek-English Lexicon New (Ninth) Edition with Supplement, revised by Henry Jones 
and Roderick McKenzie (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1968), 1458. Our author may have 
been using an older meaning of the word, or two forms with different structures may have 
shared the same name. Brand translates it as "survey" and Ostrogorsky as "Grundbücher.” 
Brand, "Two Treatises," 56. Ostrogorsky, Die Ländliche Steurgemeinde, 102. 


12 122.31-123.1 

13 118.12-20 

14 " Therefore the lands with tax suspension (κουφισθέντα) are not to be sold or given or 
dedicated to some σεκρέτῳ (bureau), neither are the συμπαθείαι (lands with tax remission) 
unless in the case of the συμπαθείαις the thirty years have run through, as we have often 
said. For after the thirty years the συμπαθεία is ἀπολύεται (classified) as κλάσμα (land 
severed from its original fiscal district). Thereafter the δημοσίῳ (fisc) is given license to do 
with the κλάσμα whatever it wants. For also, if it is said that the ernperor has given so 
much land to this or that [person or institution] from all thexAdopa or συμπαθεία found, 
this is understood as only on those after the thirty years. " 119.30-38 

15." πολλάκις ἡ προσγραφὴ τοῦ “κλάσματος" οὐκ ἔφθασε μετὰ τὴν 
τριακονταετίαν γενέσθαι ..." 120.8-10 " 

16 Kaplan argues, based in part on the records of Lavra, that the thirty-year limit on 
συμπαθεῖα was so commonly ignored that it became in effect a method of simply lowering 
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taxes. Michel Kaplan, Lzs Hommes et la terre, 402-404. 
17" ἢ ἐὰν μὴ πρόσταξις ἐξηνέχθη ῥητῶς τὴν ὄρθωσιν διορίζουσα γενέσθαι ἐπὶ 
τοῦ κλάματος. Προστάξεως γὰρ γενομένης ἐπορθωθῆναι καὶ τὰ κλάσματα πρὸς 
τοὺς εὑρισκομένους νομεῖς ἢ τινὰς ἄλλους, ἐκ παντὸς τρόπου καὶ τοῦτο 
ἐγίνετο." 120.9-12. 

18 114.31, 122.2. 


19 121.15-21 


20 121.15-23 

21 119.19-26 

22 121.19 "CE ἐγκλήσεως ἣ προσαγγελίας τινὸς" 

23 119.9-13" ...catä μεγάλην ἀπορίαν τῶν τελεστῶν ἣ τῆς χώρας, δὶ ἣν τὰ 
τελέσματα δίδονται καὶ κατὰ παράλκησιν τῶν αὐτῶν τελεστῶν καὶ βασιλικὴν 
φιλανθρωπίαν καὶ τοῦ ἐπόπτου ἀληθῆ ἔρευναν καὶ δικαίαν ἀνακούφισιν." 


24 117.1-118.20 
25 117.38-118.3 
26 1183-7 
27 118.7-12 


28 119.38-120.5 The standard way for the ὀρθῶσις to work was for the inspector to find 
that the original owners who had been given tax remission (συμπαθεῖα) had returned. To 
help make sure they would not leave again, he restored only 1/6" of their original tax bill. 
The next inspector to come by would add on % of the original bill and the third inspector 
would add the final third to bring the land back to its full tax burden. It is not certain how 
frequently the inspectors came through. Their visits might be related to the 15-year indiction 
cycle, or to the 30-year tax cycle mentioned in the treatise. 


29 120.3 
30 122.2-9 


31 Of the four surcharges the ἐλατικόν and συνήθεια are only charged on sums over one 
nomisma, and the ἑξάφολλον only on sums over 2/3 nomisma. For a tax bill of less than 
one nomisma, the surcharge varies between 8.3% and 10.7%. The extra charges can vary 
from being 13% of total, for a base of 75 nomisma, to 39% for 10 and 1/2 nomismata. For 
a person paying 10 nomisma, the extra charges were 25.4%. The percentages were worked 
out by Cecile Morrisson in "La Logarik&," 430, 419-464. For a discussion of these and other 
sutcharges see Oikonomid&s, Fiscakite, 67-84. 

32 If a tax bill were at least 2/3rds of a nomisma, the payer was required to pay a gold 
nomisma coin and received change in bronze and silver from the tax collectors. Michael 
Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985) 286. "This requirement to pay in gold coin must have caused 
difficulties at times and it may have been worthwhile or less expensive to pay taxes twice in 
order to pay the entire bill in bronze or silver. 

33 Nicholas Svoronos, Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalite aux Xle et XIIe siöckes: ke 
cadastre de Thebes (Athens, Ecole Frangaise d’Athenes, 1959). Published concurrently in 
Bulletin de correspondance hellönigue, 83 (1959): 1-166. See also Neville, "Local Provincial Elites," 
204-263. I refer to the taxpayer's entries by the numbers assigned to them by Svoronos. 


* For example entry 6al reads: 
«Διὰ Πέτρου υἱοῦ Κοσμ(ᾶ) Γερασδ(ῆ) λεγομένου ᾿Ανεμοσφάκτου. 'Υπὲρ 
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μύρ(ας) γονικῆς αὐτ(οῦ), τελ(ούμενον) (von.) Kö" συμέρ(ους) στά(σεως) 
Λέοντίος) υἱοῦ Kuv(otavTivov) κειμένου εἰς τ(ὸ) χω(ρίον) τοῦ αὐτον 
Τηριανόν, τελ(ούμενον) (νομ.) κδ΄ μη΄" σὺν στάσεως Πέτρου υἱοῦ 
᾿Ιωάννου κειμένου εἰς τ(ὸ) χω(ρίον) Πέργι(ον) σὺν Κιθριδί(ίωϑ), 
τελ(ούμενον) (νομ.) μη΄" συμέρους στά(σεως) Μαυρικίου κειμένου εἰς 
τ(ὸ) χω(ρίον) γῆς σπορί(μης) τῶν Πασαγαρικί(ων), τελ(ούμενον) (νομ.) ς 
κδ΄: συμέρ(ους) στά(σεως) Λαμπ(α)δ(αρίου) ἀπὸ χω(ρίον) Πατρώνια " Avw 
κειμένη(ς) eis τ(ὴν) γῆν τὴν σπορίμ(ην) παρἀκειμένην εἰς τ(ὸ) χω(ρίον) 
τοῦ Χιμονίον, τεχ(ούμενον) (νομ.) μη΄ σὺν στάσεως ἱ Ρενδακίου υἱοῦ 
Γ(έ)ρ(ον)ί(τα) κειμένου εἰς τ(ὸ) χω(ρίον) Βαθ(ύ), τελ(ούμενον) (νομ.) μη΄" 
ἤτί(οι) Πέτρου σπαθαρίου τοῦ Θυμιαμάρ(η): ἤτ(οι) Πέτρον ὁμοί(ως). 
(νομ.) (ἥμισυ). 

This entry is clearly bringing together lands from various villages. Other examples of this 

sort of long synthetic entry are Vla2 for Kosmas Anemosphaktos, 14] for Eudokia wife of 

spatharios Panaretos and Ic1 for George son of Constantine and Politianos. 


35 The heirs of Strategios are listed in two different places; the land called N. near Loton, 
IIci, and the village Tache, Vf12. Leo Moroleon also paid tax separately on the holdings 
assessed in IVal and in Tache, Vf10. Itis by chance that the surviving fragments of the 
register contain two separate holdings owned by the same people and we can assume that 
other taxpayers listed here also paid on other lands they owned in other areas. See Neville, 
"Local Provincial Elites," 230-240. 


36 Inthe few cases we can actually test in our register, it does not make much difference, 
because the pieces involved are so small. Where it does make a difference, it works to the 
advantage of the taxpayer. Obviously, the following calculations are based on only the extant 
portion of the cadaster. Many of the people listed in the surviving portion of the register 
may have also been listed with other lands in other registers. If the heirs of Strategios had 
paid on their holdings in entries IIc1 and Vf12 together, they would have paid 22 follis more. 
IIci1 had a base tax of 1 13/48, or 1 nomisma 78 follis. This sum receives a dikeraton of 5/48 
an exafollon of 1/48, a synetheia of 4/48 and an elatikon of 2/48. This adds up to a 72 follis 
surcharge. So the tax with the surcharge on IIc1 would be 1 nomisma 150 follis. Vf12 had a 
base tax of 40/48 of a nomisma or 240 follis, which receives 26 follis surcharge. So assessed 
separately they paid 1 nomisma 150 follis + 266 follis = 2 nomismata 128 follis. If they had 
combined the entries for a base tax of 2 5/48, this would receive a surcharge of 8/48 
dikeraton, 2/48 exafollon, 8/48 synetheia and 2/48 elatikon for a total surcharge of 120 follis and 
a total tax bill of 2 nomismata 150 follis. The figures for the entries paid by Leo 
Motroleontos, who paid on IVal and Vf10, are too uncertain to bother with. Nicholas son of 
Galatonos (IIfI) had two little holdings registered together for 1/48th nomisma each. The 
surcharge for any amount up to 1/48 was one follis and the surcharge for 2/48 was also one 
follis. So by having both holdings listed together, Nicholas paid 13 follis, whereas he would 
have paid 14 follis if his holdings were listed separately. He only saved one follis, but as a 
percentage of his total tax this is significant. Peter Anemosphaktos, son of Kosmas Gerasde 
(Vlal) also saved a little money by having his holdings assessed together. Peter's entry lists 
individual holdings of 2/48, 3/48, 1/48, 10/48, 1/48, 1/48 and a total assessment of 24/48 
nomisma. The total parakoluthemata for these holdings assessed separately is 14 follis, making 
a total tax bill of 158 follis. The parakolouthemata on a sum of 24/48 is 12 follis, making a 
total bill of 156. So if his holdings were scattered in different parts of the register he would 
have paid 158 follis whereas together he paid 156 follis. Dimitri Phalakros, son of 
Constantine (IId3), also saved a few follis. One of the holdings listed in Dimitri's entry is 
specified as carrying a tax of 8/48 nomisma. As his total was 13/48 we can imagine what his 
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tax would have been on 8/48 and 5/48. Separately these would incur a surcharge of 7 follis. 
13/48 incurs a surcharge of 6 follis. 

37 129.9-14. The ἀνάχυσιν (expansion) of the villages is quite mysterious: "EL δὲ μὴ 
ἔστιν εὐδιάγνωστον τὸ ψηφίον, ἀνάχυσιν τῆς γῆς τῶν ἀμφοτέρων χωρίων 
ποιῆσαι." The lexical meaning of ἀνάχυσις is expansion, effusion, exhilaration, an 
expanse of water, e.g. estuary. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexivon, 126-127. Drawing on 
this meaning, it could be understood as a legal fiction whereby the inspector inflated the size 
of the villages on paper so as to minimize the effects on the ἐπιβολὴ of transferring tax 
revenue from one village to another. Neville, "Local Provincial Elites," 156. Ostrogorsky 
and Brand take it as a merger of the two villages into one new fiscal unit. Ostrogorsky 
translates the phrase "Falls aber der Steuranteil nicht bekannt ist, soll eine Vereinigung des 
Landes der beiden Dörfer gemacht werden." George Ostrogorsky, Die Ländliche Steurgemeinde, 
102. Brand, "Two Treatises," 56. Kaplan seems to understand ἀνάχυσις as requiring a re- 
measurement of the villages: "Et si cette operation est impossible, il faudra proceder ἃ une 
tefonte complete pour tous les villages.” Michel Kaplan, Howsmes et la terre, 208. 


38 "εἴγε φροντίζει τῆς ἀληθείας" 122.12 


DID BYZANTIUM HAVE A FREE MARKET? 


CHARLES M. BRAND / BRYN MAWR 


Almost since the serious study of Byzantine history and 
institutions commenced, the Empire has been considered an example 
of an economy subject to governmental control. The Book of the 
Eparch, published in the reign of the Leo VI, has traditionally been 
read as establishing a series of monopolistic guilds, whose prices and 
wages were set by the state. Nevertheless, the regulations of The 
Book of the Eparch can be seen as witnesses to more freedom than 
has commonly been understood. In some circumstances, for 
instance, individuals could move from guild to guild. Also, the 
numerous regulations forbidding members of one silk guild from 
engaging in the activities reserved for another guild actually attest that 
such infringment occurred'. The existence of a law presupposes its 
violation: Americans will remember the failure of the fifty-five-mile- 
per-hour speed limit. In Byzantium, probably the payment of a small 
bribe offered in the right place could obtain blindness from the 
official eye. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to comment on The 
Book ofthe Eparch, but to draw attention to a number of instances of 
free, unregulated trading and enterprise encountered in the course of 
research. These are drawn from the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, 
a period which is now acknowledged as one οἵ economic expansion 
and change in Byzantium’s history*. I will not offer a complete new 
interpretation of the economy of that age, but rather a series of 
observations on incidents and events which seem suggestive. 

Among the clearest examples of freedom to buy and sell is 
Attaleiates’ account of the grain trade at Rhaidestos, on the Sea of 
Marmara, an outlet for the grain of Thrace. Michael Attaleiates owned 
property at that town and writes as an agrieved grain-producer. His 
story, set in Michael VII’s reign (1071-1078), concerns the 
establishment of a government-sponsored Phoundax or warehouse, 
with a right of monopoly and controlled prices, by the minister 
Nikephoritzes. As background, he gives an account of the previous 
freedom of trade there. Prior to the Phoundax’s establishment, grain- 
growers sent in wagon-loads of grain to the “stations” (katatopia, 
possibly outside the city), and the buyers went from wagon to wagon 
until they found a price to their liking. These buyers, Attaleiates 
specified, included mariners trading to Constantinople, townsmen, oT 
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countrymen. Their freedom to move from cart to cart, until they could 
bargain for the right price, is repeatediy stressed, in contrast to the 
subsequent necessity of doing business at the government’s 
warehouse, with its set prices. Furthermore, Nikephoritzes 
terminated the right of grain-growers in the vicinity of Rhaidestos to 
sell their grain privately. The measuring utensils (presumably 
modioi), which the growers had utilized for this purpose were 
confiscated’. Everything suggests that private dealing, even with fees 
and taxes levied at the “stations”, had combined to keep prices low. 
One can wonder whether taxes had been paid on the private sales at 
the growers’ establishments. Nikephoritzes’ reforms supposedly sent 
up prices in the capital, although Attaleiates’ allegation on this point 
remains otherwise unsupported. During the rebellion of Nicephorus 
Bryennios, the populace of Rhaidestos destroyed the hated 
Phoundax, and there is every probability, as Oikonomides has 
suggested, that the prior arrangements were restored*. 

Attaleiates refers to mariners who bought grain at Rhaidestos to 
take to Constantinople. We can see such a ship-owning trader in the 
Maurex whom the young Alexius Comnenus encountered at 
Herakleia Pontica. While, ca. 1075, Alexius was conducting the 
captive Roussel de Bailleul back to Constantinople, he was 
hospitably entertained by Maurex on his property (seemingly a 
country estate near Herakleia). The historian Bryennios states that 
Maurex was of undistinguished birth, but had exhibited outstanding 
nautical skill and knowledge. Therefore, he had been esteemed by the 
emperors and received gifts from them. Probably his success as a 
ship-owner, ship-master, and trader had attracted imperial attention. 
His wealth, from trading as well as imperial pensions, enabled 
Maurex to build a splendid mansion, and employ a large staff of 
sSlaves and of mercenary warriors. Maurex’s followers, added to 
Alexius’ small force, enabled the future emperor to drive off a 
Turkish raiding band’. We would wish to know more about 
Maurex’s origins and early career, but the maritime abilities which 
gained him imperial attention must have been learned as a successful 
trader by sea. Pontic products included grain, linen, woolens from 
the interior, and Russian goods. 

Another dealer engaging in large-scale buying and selling is 
mentioned by Anna Comnena, when she narrates the reconquest of 
Smyrna by her uncle John Doukas, ca. 1097-1098. After the Turks 
had been expelled from the city, Doukas designated a certain Kaspax 
as governor of Smyrna. Almost at once, Kaspax encountered a 
commercial case. A native Smyrniote approached the governor with 
an allegation that five hundred gold pieces (almost seven pounds of 
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gold) had been stolen from him by a Sarakenos, a Muslim, who is 
also called a Syrian. When the Syrian was arrested for trial, he 
thought he was being taken for execution; he stabbed Kaspax to 
death. What we evidently have here is a business deal which in some 
way has gone sour: the Smyrniote businessman alleged that he had 
been cheated out of almost seven pounds of gold by a visiting Syrian 
merchant. While the initial negotiation (apparently with a payment of 
gold) had taken place during the Turkish occupation, the Smyrniote 
evidently felt that the bargain was perfectly valid under Byzantine 
law, and did not hesitate to appeal to the new imperial governor. The 
size of the sum in dispute would suggest a bulk purchase of Syrian 
silk and/or other oriental luxuries, which the Syrian could not deliver, 
perhaps owing to the confused circumstances of the reconquest. 
Again, these seem to be individuals doing business in their own 
interest; the Smyrniote thought that the imperial governor would 
enforce the bargain, but it was a private arrangement, on a substantial 
scale”. 

The shipment of linens and woolens, some presumably from 
Anatolia, is alluded to in the typikon issued by Empress Irene 
Doukaina, early in the Twelfth Century, for her foundation of 
Kecharitomene, in Constantinople. An annual clothing-allowance of 
one nomisma hyperperon per nun was established, and the business 
agent of the convent was directed to purchase garments and other 
necessities for the nuns. The point of interest is that purchases are to 
be made only at a favorable time, when clothing was plentiful and 
cheap. There appears, then, to have been a business cycle of some 
sort, alternating periods of undersupply (with consequent high 
prices) and oversupply. It seems unlikely that this cycle was 
determined strictly by the seasons — otherwise every purchaser 
would have waited for the known season of lowest prices each year. 
Instead, I would suggest that the annual crops of wool and linen 
differed in ways that could be crudely forecast: periods of scarcity 
and high prices encouraged producers to increase their output, with 
resulting oversupply every few years. A shrewd buyer would then 
stock up for the convent’s anticipated needs. The convent, with an 
assured income, could afford to wait out periods of high prices, but it 
would take an experienced business agent to know when the 
optimum moment for purchases had come. Clearly, in this market in 
the capital, sellers and buyers expect to deal individually, with little or 
no interference from the eparch’s price-setters. Indeed, we can 
wonder, as has A.R.Gadolin, whether the whole system of 
establishing prices has not broken down, and some aspects of a free 
market appeared’. 
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In the Twelfth Century, the growth of mercantile shipping is 
attested by the Patmos documents. One of the major endowments of 
the monastery had been grants of grain from the tax levied in grain on 
the island of Crete. In 1176, the monks of Patmos petitioned Manuel 
Comnenus to allow the conversion of their allocation of Cretan grain 
into an equivalent sum of money from the total cash tax raised by the 
government on Crete. The money, declared the monks, would allow 
them to buy whatever they wished from the produce of Crete. Here, 
the conversion of revenue in kind to money would free the monks to 
bargain for other products, perhaps to be transported elsewhere in the 
monastery’s ships for resale. A document of 1186 testifies that ships 
belonging to the monastery on Patmos could be entrusted to agents of 
the monastery, or could be leased to individuals. Those who leased 
monastic ships would be entrepreneurs, paying in advance for the 
right to take advantage of the tax-exemptions which applied to goods 
shipped in such vessels. Even trusted agents of the monastery could 
have done business on their own’. Here again, we meet that 
ubiquitous Mediterranean figure, the ship-captain, owner or leaser, 
merchant-adventurer, picking up here and there cargoes which he 
believed would sell at a profit someplace else. No amount of 
government regulation could hold or bind such a free-lance, who 
slipped through crevices in regulations or around corrupt customs 
officials. 

Two banking houses in Constantinople are known to us, from 
respectively the beginning of the Eleventh and the end of the Twelfth 
Century. The earlier of the two is the well-known family called the 
Paphlagonians, from their district of origin. From very humble 
beginnings they rose to such prominence that one, the eunuch John 
the Paphlagonian, attracted the attention of Basil II and obtained a 
position of trust, presumably in the fiscal administration. He then 
passed into the service of Romanus Argyros. His career as 
Orphanotrophos does not require analysis here. The family, who are 
said to have been money-lenders (the term of contempt for bankers), 
clearly evidenced great ability in financial matters: John could not 
have attracted Basil Il’s attention and risen so high without 
extraordinary fiscal acumen’. 

Nicetas Choniates devotes only a few sentences to the story of 
Kalomodios, whose career as a banker and merchant suffered a 
shock sometime around 1200. Nicetas says that he was both a 
money-changer (thus a banker) and a merchant who sent long 
expeditions on business abroad. He used gold to generate more gold, 
and became so wealthy that greedy courtiers planned his arrest and 
the confiscation of his wealth. However, his fellow guild-members 
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raised a mob, which put pressure on the patriarch, who in turn 
secured Kalomodios’ release from prison without loss of his fortune. 
The point for our purposes is that Kalomodios was both a banker and 
a merchant who sponsored lon-distance trading expeditions, but did 
not himself travel. This is almost a definition of a pre-industrial 
merchant-capitalist. Kalomodios’ combination of banking and 
merchandising foreshadows the activities of the great Italian houses, 
the Bardi and the Peruzzi, to mention only a few of those active in the 
late Thirteenth Century. Such an entrepreneur turned his hand to 
whatever would yield him the highest degree of wealth'”. 

As stated, I have no intention of totally revising the accepted 
picture of Byzantine economy, but only of adding some qualifications 
to our image of that economy in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 
The freedom of the grain-grower to obtain the best price he could is 
evidenced by Attaleiates. The merchant-shipper is attested in our 
sources, and hinted at in the Patmos documents. The existence of 
cycles of inflated and deflated prices suggests that some sort of 
economic expansion and contraction, not tied to seasonal change, 
occurred. The appearance of a merchant-banker such as Kalomodios 
suggests that, as in many other matters, Byzantium was slightly in 
advance of Italian practices. 

Was the role of the state beneficial or detrimental to Byzantium’s 
prosperity in the Eleventh-Twelfth Centuries? The state’s primary 
goal was always the well-being of the state, the maximization of state 
revenue. The heaviest burden on state finances was the pay of the 
soldiers; especially, in this period, the army became more fully 
mercenary. Without cash payments, the soldiers would not fight, and 
without them the state was helpless, as Alexius III discovered in 
1203, when the disrepair of the fleet contributed to the Fourth 
Crusade’s success. Secondarily, the Byzantine state was interested in 
maintaining contentment among the citizenry of the capital; thus, 
provisions had to be assured and prices of foodstuffs controlled''. 
But the government shows no signs of being aware of the effects of 
state policy upon the economy as a whole: Alexius I Comnenus and 
his successors sacrificed the well-being of Byzantine dealers in order 
to secure naval assistance from the Italian cities. 

Nevertheless, capable and ruthless individuals could beat their 
way around the system: the Paphlagonians, Maurex, and Kalomodios 
were all of low birth, and the non-noble ship captains who leased 
vessels from St. Christodoulos’ monastery on Patmos brought 
entrepreneurial talents to the field. The government’s controls were 
tightest at Constantinople, and at the toll stations on the Hellespont 
and the Bosporus. Elsewhere, such Byzantine coasters as the one 
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which picked up Cerbanus at Chrysopolis on the Strymon and 
transported him to Cyprus slipped through the official net'”. While 
the emperors favored the great landowners, and they enjoyed a 
predominant position in this era, the capable individual of whatever 
background could find an opportunity for his talents. 

Thus, in the Eleventh-Twelfth Centuries, Byzantium had elements 
of a free market, but only elements. The success of the Fourth 
Crusade, partially sponsored by Byzantium’s Venetian rivals, halted 
these promising developments. 


The most recent edition of the Book of the Eparch is Johannes Koder, 
ed. and trans., Leonis Sapientis Librum Praefecti; Das Eparchenbuch 
Leons des Weisen, CFHB (Vienna, 1991). -- This paper is a slightly 
expanded version of one given in November 1998 at the 24th Annual 
Byantine Studies Conference in Lexington, KY.: see its Abstracts 
(Lexington, KY, 1998), 85. Iam grateful to Eric Ivison, Leonora 
Neville, Robert Nelson, Peter Lampinen, John Barker, Wolf 
Liebeschuetz, Walter Kaegi, and other members of the audience for 
comments and suggestions. In my view, there is no contradiction 
between Eric Ivison's paper (delivered at an earlier session of the 
conference) and this one: they are opposite sides of the same coin. -- 
One commentator suggested that the expressions "economy" and 

"free market" are 19th Cent. terminology inappropriate to Byzantium. 
"Economy," however, derives from a Greek word already used by 
classical Greek authors to discuss the management of the state and 
its resources (see LSJ, s.v., and Kazhdan's article in ODB, s.v.). While 
"free market" may be amodern expression, Attaleiates (see below) 
repeatedly stresses the freedom of traders to seek the lowest price, 
and Anna Doukaina indirectly suggests a similar policy (see below). 


By way of comparison, we may note that Guy Bois, The 
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Transformation of the Year One Thousand: The Village of Lournand 
from Antiquity to Feudalism, trans. Jean Birrell (Manchester, 1992), 


123, remarks thatin the tenth century, holders of medium-sized 
allods in the Mäconnais "appear as entrepreneurs," and show 
"entrepreneurial qualities." To find "men heedful of economic 
realities" (ibid.) in 11th-12th Cent. Byzantium thus requires no 


immense stretch. 


2For an assertion of the existence of free trade in 12th-Cent. 
Byzantium, see A.R. Gadolin, "Alexis [sic] IComnenus and the 
Venetian Trade Privileges: A New Interpretation," Byzantion, 50 
(1980), 439-446, esp. p. 444. Nicolas Oikonomides, "Le marchand 
byzantin des provinces (IX®-XI® s.)," Mercati 6 mercanti nell' alto 


medioevo: L'area euroasiatica ὁ l'’area mediterranea, Centro italiano 


di studi sull' alto medioevo, Settimane di studio, 40 (Spoleto, 1993), 
633-660, lays stress on the contrast between the regulated trade of 
Constantinopolitan merchants and the greater freedom of provincial 
ones. Alan Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire, 
900-1200 (Cambridge, 1989), does not stress free enterprise, but 


mentions some Οὗ ἴῃ6 developments cited below. 


3Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. Immanuel Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 
1853; repr. Athens, ca. 1960), 201-204. Oikonomides, "Le marchand 
byzantin," 659, and Harvey, Economic Expansion, 236-237, discuss 
the government take-over of the free market at Rhaidestos. Paul 
Magdalino, "The Grain Supply of Constantinople, Ninth-Twelfth 
Centuries," in Cyril Mango and Gilbert Dagron, ed., Constantinopleand 


its Hinterland: Papers from the Twenty-Seventh Spring S osium 
of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, April 1993, Society for the Promotion of 
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Byzantine Studies, Publications, 3 (Aldershot, 1995), 35-47, esp. 39- 
41, on the trade at Rhaidestos; he stresses the state's financial 
exactions rather than the freedom of trade, but it was the loss of the 


latter which stirred Attaleiates to fury. 
4Attal., 248-249; Oikonomides, loc. cit. 


SNicephorus Bryennius, Historiarum Libri Quattuor; Histoire, ed. and 
trans. Paul Gautier, CFHB (Brussels, 1975), 197-201. That Maurex 
lived on an estate outside Herakleia is suggested by the fact that 
after meeting and accepting an invitation to be a guest, Alexius 
proceeded with Maurex into Herakleia. Maurex or Maurix may have 
been untilized ca. 1082 as admiral of a Byzantine fleet opposing 
Robert Guiscard: Anna Comnena, Alexiad, Book IV, iii, 1 (ed. Bernard 
Leib, Vol. I [Paris, 1937], 148-149). A. Kazhdan, ODB, s.v., believed 


he had previously commanded a fleet in Italy, but the identification 


of the name (derived from a Latin source) seems uncertain. 

Similarly, the identification of Maurex with Michael Maurex attested 
by seals as strategos of maritime themes in the Aegean (late 11th 
Cent.) is considered uncertain by Kazhdan, loc. cit. Harvey, Economic 
Expansion, and Oikonomides, "Le marchand byzantin," do not mention 


Maurex. 


6Anna Comnena, Alexiad, Book XI, v, 4 (ed. Leib, Vol. III [Paris, 
1945], 25). 


7Paul Gautier, ed., "Le typikon de la Theotokos Kecharitömeneg," REB, 
43 (1985), 101 (8 52, lines 1480-84) on the purchase of clothing at 
the right moment, and 115 (8 70, line 1705) on the annual allocation 


of one nomisma hyperperon for clothing for each nun ata convent 
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dependent on Kecharitomene. See above for Gadolin's suggestion 
that the whole system of controls had broken down in the capital. 
While this view is probably exaggerated (the Italian merchants 
continued to find tax exemptions and regulated purchases 
advantageous), freedom to wait for advantageous prices was enjoyed 
by well-financed institutions. Probably government-sponsored 


charitable institutions (the Orphanotropheion, etc.) pursued the same 


policy. 


8For the 1176 document about Patmos’ Cretan revenues, see Era 
Branouse, ed. Butavnva ἔγγραφα ms Μονῆς Πάτμου, I (Athens, 1980), 
Text vol., p. 219, lines 6-8 (No. 22), and p. 220, lines 16-17 
(Manuel's grant); for the 1186 document, ibid., p. 92, lines 28-30 (No. 
9): ".. εἶτ ἐπὶ πάκτον ἢ καὶ εἰς τὸ πιστὸν ἐνεργοῦσιν." These monastic 
ships were not large, apparently the size of the smaller kaikis which 
still ply the Aegean. Such vessels could utilize coves and rocky 
landing places, pick up small cargoes without the knowledge of 
customs officials, and transport them around that sea. The Byzantine 
government tried to limit the number of times such tax-exempt 
vessels could visit Constantinople. Harvey, Economic Expansion, 
238-241, examines ship-exemptions in detail, to show that they 
benefitted great landowners at the expense of the government: 
nothing is said about the value of the exemptions to independent 
agents who operated such vessels for their own profit as well as that 


of the owners. 


9Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. and trans. Emile Renauld, 
Collection byzantine publiee souls le patronage del l'Association 
Guillaume Bude (Paris, 1926-1928, repr. 1967), I, 44-45; John 
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Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. Hans Thurn, CFHB (Berlin 1973), 
389-390. On Paphlagonians in Constantinople, see Paul Magdalino, 
"Paphlagonians in Byzantine High Society," H Bulavtırn Μικρά Acıa 
(Athens, 1998), 141-150; Iam indebted to Paul for the offprint. 


lONicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. Jan-Louis van Dieten, CFHB (Berlin, 


1975), 1, 523-524. Harvey, Economic Expansion, ignores the 
Cappadocians and Kalomodios. 


llThese brief statements must not be taken to mean that the 
government had no other priorities: the pay of bureaucrats, and 
satisfactory rewards for members of the imperial family and other 
aristocratic supporters of the dynasty were among the major 


pressures upon imperial finances. 


12On Cerbanus and his escape via a Byzantine vessel which he 


encountered at Chrysopolis, see my article "An Imperial Translator at 
the Comnenian Court," BS, 59 (1998), 217-221 (esp. 219 and n. 7). 


Archibald Dunn has informed me that the Chrysopolis on the Nestos 
is amirage, created by modern Greek renaming; the medieval town 


was on the lower Strymon. See his "From Polis to Kastron in 


Southern Macedonia: Amphipolis, Khrysoupolis, and the Strymon 
Delta," Castrum 5: Archöologie des espaces agraires mediterrandens 
au Moyen Age, Collection de la Casa de Veläzquez, 55=Collection de 
l'Ecole francaise de Rome, 105 (Rome/Madrid, 1999), 399-413. Iam 


grateful to Dr. Dunn for the correction. 


BYZANTIUM AND THE ARABS DURING THE REIGN OF 
CONSTANTINE: THE NAMÄRA INSCRIPTION, 
AN ARABIC MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM, 
A.D. 328 


IRFAN SHAHID / WASHINGTON 


The reign of Constantine, a landmark in Roman history, indeed in 
the history of the world, was also such in the history of Arab- 
Byzantine relations. It was he who opened a new era in these 
relations after Diocletian terminated the previous one of some four 
centuries of Arab-Roman relations, which was opened by the Settle- 
ment of Pompey in 63 B.C., whereby a strong Roman presence was 
established in the Orient. These four centuries witnessed also an Arab 
presence within this Roman-controlled Orient, represented by 
autonomous powerful Arab client-kingdoms within the Roman 
system: three Arab groups whose urban centers were Edessa, Petra 
and Palmyra. This Arab presence reached its climax in the third 
century, which was dominated by large historical personalities: the 
Arab empresses of the Severan Dynasty: Julia Domna, Julia Maesa, 
Julia Soaemias and Julia Mammaea; and their half-Arab sons, the 
emperors Caracalla, Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. In the middle 
of the century, it was represented by Philip the Arab to whose lot fell 
the celebration of the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of 
Rome; and in the second half of that century, it was represented by 
the figure of Odenathus of Palmyra, Corrector Totius Orienti and Dux 
Romanorum, who avenged the death of emperor Valerian, and beat 
back the Persian King, Shäpür, to the gates of Ctesiphon; after his 
death the entire Pars Orientalis, including Egypt and Asia Minor, was 
under the sway of his widow, Zenobia. Aurelian defeated the 
Palmyrenes, destroying their city in A.D. 272 and in so doing, he put 
an end to that strong Arab presence in the third century, but he also 
created a huge vacuum in the political, military, and commercial 
history of the Roman-controlled Orient, occupied previously by the 
bulwark that Palmyra had been. This vacuum Diocletian tried to fill 
when he overhauled the entire defense system of Rome in the Orient 
and constructed the Strata Diocletiana which linked up with Trajan’s 
Via Nova Traiana, thus creating what might be called the Limes 
Diocletianus, stretching from the Euphrates to the Gulf of Eilat, 
which with many vicissitudes became an important factor in Arab- 
Roman-Byzantine relations for some three centuries'. 
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It was this Orient, to which he was no stranger, that Constantine 
inherited from Diocletian, when he opened a new era in the history of 
Byzantium and the Arabs. He had begun his military career in the 
army of Diocletian when the latter was fighting the Persians. His 
involvement in the new Orient continued in a large way: he adopted 
one of its religions and made it religio licita, he built a new capital in 
it, closer to the Persian frontier than Old Rome, and a campaign 
against Persia was to have been the climax of his military career when 
death overtook him before he could undertake it. Equally important 
was his departure from the conservative, static defense system of 
Diocletian to one that was more aggressive even exXpansionist, 
represented by the creation of the mobile field army, the comitatus’. 
The Arabs could not have remained absent from the calculations of an 
emperor who was partial to the Orient, with special concern for the 
secular problem-, that presented by the other world power, namely, 
Säsänid Persia. And he must have been aware of the substantial 
services of Palmyra under Odenathus to the Roman state. He was so 
close to its floruit, apparently born in the year that the city was 
destroyed; he fought and lived for some time in the area of its 
dominion in the Orient’. The familiar problem of source survival and 
their paucity for documenting the intentions of rulers plague the reign 
of Constantine as it does that of others, but in thıs case there are two 
documents which by ımplication relate to Constantine’s intentions as 
ruler and also to Arab-Byzantine relations in the reign. Luckily, the 
two documents belong to the most solid of all evidence, epigraphy, 
both Latin and Arabic. They consist of a Latin inscription which has 
Constantine’s cognomen, Arabicus’, and of an Arabic one, the 
Namära inscription, which unlike the Latin with its single word, 
Arabicus, is a long historical inscription of an Arab king, Imru’ al- 
Qays, who is called “the king of all the Arabs”. It was not an 
unworthy appellation for the client of the Byzantine autokrator, who 
started his career as a tetrarch and ended up as a monarch, after 
uniting the empire under his sole rule, and in so doing, he became the 
king of all the Romans! 

As the reader may like to see what this celebrated inscription looks 
like, a photograph of it follows together with a squeeze, the Arabic 
version, and a French translation of the inscription by the one who 
discovered it and advertised it to the community of scholars. A more 
recent translation of the text in English is also given’. 
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THE THE NAMÄRAI INSCRIPTION 
The upper section of the frontispiece presents the lintel on which the Namära 
inscription is enraved and which now rests in the Louvre, AO 4083. The lower section 
is a facsimile of the squeeze published by R. Dussaud and F. Macler in Mission dans les 
regions desertiques de la Syrie Moyenne (Paris, 1903), p. 314. 
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1) “Ceci est le tombeau d’Imrou’ Igais fils de ‘Amr, τοὶ de tous les 
Arabes, celui qui ceignit le diad&me, 2) qui soumit (les deux tribus) 
d’Asad, (celle) de Nizar et leurs rois, qui dispersa MHDj jusqu’ä ce 
jour, qui apporta, 3) les succ&s (7) au siege de Nedjran, ville de 
Chammar, qui soumit la tribu de Ma‘add, qui r&partit entre ses fils, 4) 
les tribus et organisa celles-ci comme corps de cavalerie pour les 
Romains. Aucun roi n’a atteint sa gloire, 5) jusqu’ä ce jour. Il est 
mort l’an 223, le septiöme jour de kesloül. Que le bonheur soit sur sa 


? 


posterite! 
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(1) This is the funerary monument of Imru’u I-Qays, 
son of ‘Amr, king of the Arabs; and (72) his title 
of honor was Master of Asad and Madhij. 

(2) And he subdued the Asadis, and they were overwhelmed 
together with their kings, and he put to flight Ma<d>hij 
thereafter, and came 

(3) driving them into the gates of Najrän, the city of Shammar, 
and he subdued Ma‘add, and he dealt gently with the nobles 

(4)  ofthetribes, and appointed them viceroys, and they became 
phylarchs for the Romans. And no king has equalled his 
achievements. 

(5) _ Thereafter he died in the year 223 on the 7th day of Kaslül. 
Oh the good fortune of those who were his friends! 


An Arabic Monumentum Ancyranum 


The inscription was discovered by R. Dussaud and F. Macler a 
century ago, near Namära, one of the military posts of the Notitia 
Dignitatum where a legionary detachment of III Cyrenaica was 
stationed. Namära lies 120 kilometers to the southeast of Damascus, 
within the provincia Arabia, and so was the spot in which the 
inscription was found, a kilometer distant from the military post‘. It 
was dated to the year 223 of the Era of Bostra, hence equivalent to 
A.D. 328. The location in the provincia Arabia within Roman 
territory, the date of the inscription, A.D. 328, and the clear reference 
in it to the Romans, all establish beyond any doubt the Byzantine 
connection of the king, Imru’ al-Qays, and his relation to the reign of 
the emperor, Constantine, who had a very special interest in the 
Orient, in Persia, and inevitably in the Arabs. 

The inscription was conceived in Arabic and written in the 
Nabataean script, as the epitaph of the Arab king that recorded his 
Res Gestae. It is the most important Arabic inscription of pre-Islamic 
times as it illuminates so many dimensions of the Arabic language, 
Arab history, and Arab-Byzantine relations in the fourth century. It is 
especially important for these relations since they pertain to the reign 
of the emperor who changed the course of Roman and world history, 
and so any new light on that reign is therefore welcome. As the 
inscription has been for a century in the hands of many scholars who 
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have approached it from various perspectives, the strictly Byzantine 
dimension has been drowned in these discussions. It is therefore the 
isolation of this dimension — the Byzantine — that ıs the concern of 
this article, published as it is, in a Byzantine periodical and addressed 
to Byzantinists. The present writer has been dealing with this 
inscription intermittently for the last forty years; his last detailed 
contribution’ was in 1984 and a less detailed one appeared in 1996. 
The appearance of recent literature in the past decade calls for a return 
to it, both in order to take account of recent gains in unlocking the 
secret of this inscription, —(and it has many cruxes—) and laying 
them under contribution in the present attempt to isolate and highlight 
in this article the Byzantine profile. But before coming to grips with 
the recent literature on the subject, it is well to mark the significance 
of this inscription for Byzantine history, Arab-Byzantine relations, 
and the reign of Constantine. This significance may be presented 
briefly as follows: 

l- Imru’ al-Qays, the king buried in Namära, had been the client 
king of Säsänid Persia and his base had been Hira on the lower 
Euphrates®. He defected to Byzantium and his defection must have 
been welcomed by the emperor, who had the Persian problem on his 
mind, possibly even since he fought the Persians as a tribunus primi 
ordinis in the army of Diocletian. That the defector was none other 
than a well-known Arab king, a vassal of Säsänid Persia was a wind- 
fall for Byzantium and an emperor such as Constantine. This is 
paralleled by the defection, at roughly the same time, of none other 
than Hormisdas”, the Sasänid prince, who was the son of the Persian 
King, Hormisdas, II, (302-309/310). For anew emperor who was 
aware of the Persian problem, especially in the twenties and was to 
prepare later for the campaign of his life in A.D. 337 against the 
Persians, such defections must have been very welcome; that of a 
prince of the royal family and an Arab client king, who had been in 
the service of the Persian Great King. There is no doubt that 
Constantine would have availed himself of the latter’s services in the 
projected campaign against Persia ın A.D. 337, but the king died 
before the emperor could use him. That he would have been drafted 
for that campaign may be supported by the employment of 
Hormisdas in Byzantium’s Persian Wars. Constantine died before he 
could fight his contemplated Persian War, but his successors, both 
Constantius and Julian, availed themselves of the services of 
Hormisdas, more the latter, who even —it was said— wanted him on 
the Persian throne to replace Shäpür. If Imru’ al-Qays died before he 
could join a Byzantine expedition against Persia, his successors and 
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Federate congeners as Arab client-kings of Byzantium did in the 
course of the three centuries that followed, the period opened by 
Constantine. Such were the Tanükhid Kings/Phylarchs of the fourth 
century, the Salihids of the fifth, and the Ghassänids of the sixth. 
The most outstanding example of the Arab participation in the 
Byzantine war effort against Persia was represented by the 
Ghassänids, especially in the reigns of Arethas and of Mundir, who 
almost reached the gates of Ctesiphon with Maurice, when the latter 
was still a magister militum and the commander-in-chief of the 
expedition'°. 

2- As the king died before he could participate in the Persian 
campaign of the Byzantine emperor, the inscription is naturally silent 
on this. But it is not on his campaigns in the Arabian Peninsula, 
against itst tribal groups which he subdued and so controlled. The 
pastoralists of that Peninsula always posed threats to the security of 
Roman territory, protected by the Limes, which ran from the 
Euphrates to the Gulf of Eliat. These pastoralists Palmyra had con- 
trolled before its fall in A.D. 272. The Limes Diocletianus could 
protect the provinces up to a certain point. Nevertheless, security 
remained a problem because of the loss of control over the 
pastoralists in Arabia, outside the Limes, exercised previously by 
Palmyra. Hence the importance of a powerful Arab client king, who, 
according to the inscription, had subdued and controlled the aggres- 
siveness of these tribes. This, indeed, was one of the two principal 
assignments of the Arab client-kings in this proto-Byzantine period, 
the other being participation in the wars against Persia. When it is 
remembered that this Peninsula with its turbulent tribes became in the 
seventh century the Cradle of Islam and through this became 
Byzantium’s Heel of Achilles, through control of its tribes by Medina 
not by client kings in the service of Byzantium, the role of a client 
king who could control them becomes clear. It was the loss of control 
over those tribes in Hijäz during the Persian Wars of Heraclius’s 
reign that contributed to the success of Islam in uniting them under its 
banner. 

3- The tribal groups of the Peninsula are named in the inscription 
and this was important to Byzantine diplomacy for dealing with the 
Arabian Peninsula. Two centuries before, Ptolemy in his Geography 
gave a list of the Arab tribes of that Peninsula, but he wrote about 
them as a scientist from distant Alexandria. Imru’ al-Qays warred 
against them and subdued them. No doubt knowledge of these tribes 
became available to the Byzantine authorities. Glimpses of Byzan- 
tium’s knowledge of the tribal map of Arabia are given in the History 
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of Procopius and also in the work of Nonnosus both in the sixth 
century. The value of being informed about the tribal structure of the 
Arabian Peninsula becomes evident in accounts of the Embassy of 
Julian and Nonnosus to the Southern Semites ca. A.D. 530 during 
the reign of Justinian''. Despite the sarcastic comments of Procopius, 
the two embassies were imaginative diplomatic initiatives, a reflection 
of an enlightened foreign policy on the part of Justinian, which 
betrayed a sound knowledge of the tribal map of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

4- The only city mentioned in the inscription is Najrän, the gates 
of which Imru’ al-Qays reached in his campaign in the south. Both 
pagan Rome and Christian Byzantıum dealt with Najrän: the former, 
when Augustus dispatched against South Arabia the Prefect of Egypt, 
Aelius Gallus, who reached Najrän and captured it'*, the latter, when 
the emperor Justin I dispatched a fleet for transporting the Ethiopian 
expeditionary force'”, which was to avenge the martyrs of Najrän, 
massacred by the Himyarite king, Yüsuf ca. A.D. 520. So two 
centuries after Imru’ al-Qays reached Najrän, the city definitely came 
within Byzantium’s sphere of influence. 

The specificity that informs the Namära inscriptions apropos of 
tribal groups in Arabia is in sharp contrast with the practice of some 
Greek historians in referring to the Arab pastoralists of the Peninsula 
and the Arab Foederati of the Orient. Historians such as Procopius 
lump them all under the umbrella term, Saracens. But these tribal 
groups each had their own identity and their history just as the 
Germanic tribes, better known to the Roman historian not only as 
Germanic but also as Goths, Vandals, or Franks. The Romans and 
the Byzantines were better informed than the Romanists and 
Byzantinists of modern times, since they knew these tribes by their 
names, at least the diplomatists among them and the shapers of 
Byzantine foreign Oriental policy. But knowledge of the Oriental 
profile of Byzantium is improving in recent times. The Ghassänids of 
the sıxth century are the best known, and volumes such as those on 
Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth and fifth centuries have made 
known the Tanükhids and the Salihids. 

Many of these tribal groups played an important part in the Arab 
conquest of North Africa and Spain — especially those of the Inner 
Shield'* in sixth century Oriens, and so, they deserve to be better 
known since in this sense, they became part of Medieval history in 
the Roman Occident. 

Such then is the historical significance of this inscription for 
Byzantium and the Arabs during the reign of Constantine. As has 
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been mentioned, the inscription has been studied for so many years 
by so many scholars, and each presented his own understanding of 
the inscription. It is therefore important to take notice of two of the 
most recent contributions, one which appeared in 1993 and the other 
in 1997, for possible gains ın the interpretation, true of the latter 
rather than the former, that of Michael Zwettler'”. 


—I— 


Zwettler’s article elicits the admiration of the reader for his truly 
profound knowledge of Arabic, but offers little to the serious student 
of the inscription, coming as it does, from one who is neither an 
historian nor a specialist on Arab-Byzantine relations. In addition to 
drowning the discussion with philological minutiae, he came up with 
a strange interpretation of the word Arabs in the inscription, which no 
other scholar had done before, and reverted to the old howler in 
interpreting FRSW, the very same that Bellamy had manfully 
corrected, when he translated FRSW not only as “horsemen” but 
even more boldiy and revealingly as “phylarchs”, thus trenchantly 
dissociating Imru’ al-Qays and those related to him from Persia and 
inseparably allyıng him to Rome/Byzantium'°. The result has been 
that the recent and most detailed interpretation of the inscription by 
Zwettler has been the most misleading, especially to non-Arabists, 
who might stumble on the inscription. And this is true in spite of the 
panoply of extensive, almost exhaustive bibliography, and copious, 
multitudinous footnotes, the pages of which outnumber those of the 
text, and many of which are sometimes otiose. 

Zwettler treats in great detail only one phrase in the inscription'", 
namely, MLK ’L‘'RB KLH, and his interpretation of the phrase is so 
novel that it goes counter to his predecessors’ interpretation of a 
phrase that had been non-controversial and agreed upon in its 
essential features. Furthermore, the implications of this novel inter- 
pretation go beyond all the interpretations given to the other histor- 
ically crucial phrase in the inscription, namely, FRSW LRWM, of 
which there had been three: namely, that Imru’ al-Qays was 
independent of both Rome and Persia, or related to both of them 
simultaneously, or dependent on Rome alone. He does, however, go 
along with his predecessors in considering Imru’ al- -Qays the son of 

‘Amr ibn-“Adi, the founder of the Lakhmid Dynasty in Hira and its 
first king'°. 
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The King of All the Arabs 
MLK ’L ‘RB KLH 


According to Zwettler, this phrase, which has always been 
translated as “king of all the Arabs”’ should be translated “king of the 
entire territory of ‘Arab’””. He takes ’L‘'RB to be not a collective 
ethnikon, the regnant view, but a territorial term, an area called 
‘Arab, and KLH to mean, “of it, ın its entirety”. This territory, 
according to him, was “the extensive cis- and trans-Euphratean 
region of central and southern Irag and the eastern Syro-Arabian 
desert for which al-Hira would have served as capital’”°. In support 
of interpreting ’L‘ARB as ‘Arab, the territory, he invokes the in- 
scription of Hatra/Hadr where the titulature of its king was “MLK’ 
d(y) “Arab” which, according to one view, should be translated “king 
of ‘Arav”, with ‘Arav as a territorial term, meaning the territory and 
the Arabs (nomad) within it’'. He concludes that the phrase MLK 
‘L’ARB KLH is nothing but a calque”” of the Aramaic phrase in the 
Hatran inscription and the “fact” for him is evidenced by the “close 
relationship” that obtained between the Kings of Hatra and those of 
Hira, the Lakhmids”’. This “close relationship” he does not document 
but promises to discuss in a future publication on the Namäran 
inscription. In addition to this interpretation of ’L‘ARB as territorial 
rather than ethnic, he proposes another novel interpretation, based on 
a new reading of ’L'ARB, as al-Gharb, meaning “the West” on 
which he expatiates but only to finally reject it’. 


—_A— 


This novel interpretation of the phrase in the Namära inscription is 
open to the following objections: 

1- The term ‘RB in the Hatra inscription does not necessarily mean 
a territory and is, in fact, translated by other scholars as the ethnikon, 
Arabs’”. 

2- The view that the phrase in the Namära inscription is a calque of 
the Aramaic Hatran inscription is considerably weakened by the fact 
that the former is a longer phrase that contains the work KLH and 
thus does not faithfully reproduce the Hatran. Besides, KLH is the 
striking, and so, the distinctive word in the Namäran phrase but it has 
no counterpart in the Hatran. When the distinctive element in one 
phrase is missing in the other, the former cannot be a calque of the 
latter. 
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3- The Hatran ‘RB does not have the Aramaic definite article, 
which attaches to Aramaic words terminally, as it does in Syriac and 
which it should have if ‘RB was an ethnikon. Since it does not have 
it, Hatran ‘RB could conceivably be territorial, an Aramaic form of a 
territorial term, such as the Arabia of the Classical authors of the 
Beth-‘Arabäy& of the later Syriac sources. But in the Namäran in- 
scription, which is Arabic and not Aramaic as the Hatran ıs, the 
definite article, terminally missing in the Aramaic Hatran, does exist 
initially in ’L‘RB. If the Namäran term did not have the definite 
article, one could possibly translate it as a territorial term, as in 
‘Araba in Wädi-‘Araba, clearly a topographical expression. But with 
the definite article, “the Arabs”, the ethnikon is the only possible and 
natural translation of Namäran ’L‘RB. This is another indication that 
Namäran ’L‘RB cannot be ἃ calque of Hatran ‘RB, an objection allied 
to the previous one, where a whole word, KLH, and not only the 
definite article, is missing. The drafter of the inscription, who is very 
precise in the expression of his thoughts, would have used an Arabic 
word with a denotation reflecting territorial Aramaic ‘Arav, if he had 
wanted his phrase to be a calque. So grammatically and lexically, the 
calque theory is exceptionable and must be ruled out. 

4- Zwettler speaks of a “close relationship” that obtained between 
Hira and Hatra without a hint of exactly what this relationship was or 
of any reliable source he derives this information from. Possibly he is 
thinking of certain statements in the Arabic sources that turn round 
the person of a certain al-Dayzan, an opaque and mysterious figure 
who is sometimes identified with al-Sätirün, the lord of Hatra, at 
others is related to Tanükh, which was associated with Hira. In the 
latter version he is said to have been vanquished by Shäpür and as a 
result he moved to Hatra, which al-Sätirün al-Jarmakäri had built! 
The former version and all the anecdotes associated with ıt were 
intensively analyzed by Nöldeke. Most recently al-Dayzan was 
discussed by Ruth Stiehl”®. In conformity with Nöldeke’s technique 
in reconstructing Arab history before the rise of Islam, such con- 
flicting statements from the Arabic sources must be verified by non- 
Arabic (Classical and Syriac) sources before a correct version can be 
definitely accepted. That there was a connection between the Lakhmid 
rulers and those of Hatra cannot be ruled out, and these accounts 
could well have a kernel of truth. But that Imru’ al-Qays would have 
used a Hatran titulature in Hira or Namära as an expression of that 
connection is a flagrant non sequitur. As has been argued, what was 
thought to be a calque from Hatra, which is the main theme of 
Zwetter’s article, was not a calque at all. Unlike Hatra or Edessa. 
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Hira was an Arab foundation, sıtuated not in the midst of an Aramaic 
and Aramophone environment, but in one that was Arab and 
Arabophone, ın which there was no room for the adoption and 
adaptatıon of a titulature that was valıd in Upper Mesopotamia. The 
history of Hira, its foundation and subsequent development, is 
different from Hatra and what applied to Hatra in the north did not 
necessarily apply to Hira in the south. 

Such a close relationship as posited between Hatra and Hira has 
been suspected between Hira and a neighbor of Hatra in the north, 
namely, Edessa, ruled by the Arab dynasty of the Abgarids. In the 
discussion of this relationship, scholars were misled by the Paikuli 
inscription, which referred to a certain ““Amr of the Apgarian”, and 
who was thought to be ‘Amr, the father of Imru’ al-Qays. But a 
better and more recent edition of this Persian inscription has revealed 
that there were two “Amrs, one an Abgarid and another a Lakhmid, 
and so the ghost of the Abgarid connection of the Lakhmids has been 
laid to rest, at least as long as it has rested on this Persian 
inscription”’. If such has been the fate of the Hiran-Edessan 
relationship, posited as it was on the solid ground of epigraphy, how 
much more uncertain would a Hiran-Hatran relationship turn out to 
be, when rested on the quicksands of the literary sources of later 
Islamic times: some of these even suggest not an Upper Mesopo- 
tamian, but a Yamanite, South Arabian provenance for the Lakhmids. 

5- His view that Hira simply occupied the vacuum left by the fall 
of Hatra is entirely untenable the way he presents it. It is true 
chronologically in the sense that Hira rose and developed shortly 
after the destruction of Hatra, but untrue otherwise. The void left by 
Hatra was in northern Mesopotamia, while Hira’s sphere of influence 
was along the Lower Euphrates and north eastern Arabia, and did not 
include the Syrian desert reaching as far as Namära. This was 
Byzantium’s sphere of influence and that of its Arab foederati. 

6- Zwettler operates with the term “bimorphic”, a very useful 
term, borrowed from Michael B. Rowton, which describes well the 
fact that the kings of Hira ruled both sedentaries in Hira and some 
neighboring Arab towns along the Euphrates as well as pastoralists ın 
northeastern Arabia. He rightly noted that the kings of Hatra did not 
refer to themselves es such but as “kings of ‘Arav””°. His view, 
however, that the Lakhmids would not have referred to themselves as 
the kings of Hira, just as the kings of Hatra had not involved Hatra in 
their titulature, cannot be accepted. The Lakhmids, contrary to a 
popular misconception about them, were sedentaries, and it is untrue 
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to say that they would not have referred to themselves as the kings of 
Hira, since the city was often referred to as Hirat al-Nu‘män, the 
Hira cf Nu‘män, after one of their fifth-century kings”. The 
Lakhmids were not only the lords of Hira but also its proud 
founders, sometimes associated in this capacity with their uncle 
Jadima. It is impossible then to believe that when Imru’ al-Qays does 
not describe himself as the King of Hira it is because he did not want 
to. He did not do so, because he was no longer its king after his 
defection to the Romans, and Hira might have been conveniently 
implied in the term ’L‘ARB KLH, since the term Arab was inclusive 
of both sedentaries and pastoralists. 


—B— 


A different set of objections to this novel interpretation will now 
be advanced, not with regard to Hatra but to the Namära inscription 
itself and to the history of the Lakhmids: 

l- The immediate family relationship of Imru’ al-Qays could also 
support the claim, (exaggerated though it might have been) of his 
kingship over all the Arabs. His father, according to Tabari, had 
raided and ruled far and wide, and so, Imru’ al-Qays, in addition to 
what he himself achieved as indicated in the inscription, would have 
fallen heir to the conquests of his father. The same applies to Jadima, 
his father’s uncle, who, too, conquered far and wide, and the drafter 
of the inscription could easily have been thinking of Imru’ al-Qays’s 
acquisition of Jadima’s kingdom, especially as his father had fought 
with the Tanukhid ‘Abd al-Jinn and vanquished him”. 

2- The titulature of these early Arab kings associated with Hira 
supports understanding ’L‘RB as an ethnikon. Luckily that of Jadima 
has survived in a bilingual inscription, that of Umm al-Jimäl, in both 
Greek and in Aramaic, and, there, Jadima is described not as the king 
of a certain territory, but as a king of the Tanükhids, an ethnikon, 
which 15 clear in the Aramaic version, and clinched beyond doubt by 
the Greek version”'. The Lakhmids, whose uncle Jadima was, 
continue this tradition and “improve” on it. The employment not of 
the specific tribal name, Tanükhid or Lakhmid, but of the generic 
“Arab, with the emphatic appositional KLH, suggests that the domain 
of Imru’ al-Qays became more inclusive than that of Tanükhid 
Jadima. 

3- The term “king of the Arabs” was applied to one of the 
successors of Imru’ al-Qays on the throne of Hira, namely, the 
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famous al-Mundir III of the sixth century. One of the monographs of 
Hishäm al-Kalbi, the historian of pre-Islamic Arabia, was titled 
“Mundir, Malik al-‘Arab”””. The Lakhmids were not entirely 
dependent on the Persian kings, and the title “Malik al-“Arab”, “King 
of the Arabs”, reflected the fact of their autonomy and of their 
kingship over Hira and the tribes in north eastern Arabia. 

4- There is in the Arabian context an exact parallel to this titulature 
of Imru’ al-Qays as “King of all the Arabs”. Two hundred years 
later, Yüsuf, the Judaising King of Himyar, assumed the title mik kl 
ash‘bn, “King of all the tribes”’’. What matters here is the term Kl, 
about the translation of which there is no doubt as there is about 
ash‘bn which according to one scholar means the “sedentary 
communities” while to another it means the “tribes”. 

5- The term “Arabs” in the Namäran phrase ’L‘RB has the definite 
article al, which thus distinguishes it from ‘RB in the Hatran, which 
has it not. ‘Arab with a definite article in an inscription conceived in. 
classical Arabic can only be an ethnikon, and in this case a collective 
ethnikon. The term itself, ‘Arab, is also relevant to comment upon in 
the context of the jurisdiction of a king who had ruled over the 
sedentaries of Hira and associated towns along the Euphrates as well 
as the tribes of Arabia. For such a large area of dominion, the term 
A‘räb would have been inadequate since this denotes only pastoralists 
and as such the term is definitely attested early, in the Sabaic 
inscriptions’*. The word ‘Arab on the other hand is the all-inclusive 
term that subsumes under it both Arab sedentaries and pastoralists; 
hence ıts employment in the inscription. It is the appropriate term to 
use for a king who ruled a bimorphic society, to use Rowton’s 
felicitous term. 

6- The inscription is extremely well conceived architectonically. 
What is relevant here is the light this throws on ’L‘'RB as an ethnikon 
and not as a territorial term extending from Namära through the 
Syrian desert to Hira. If the drafter of the inscription had limited 
himself to saying that Imru’ al-Qays was the king of the Arabs and 
then ended the inscription with the last line, which tells of the day, 
month, and year of his death, then there might be some room for 
playing with what ’L‘RB means. But the inscription, after describing 
Imru’ al-Qays as the king of all the , ΕΒ goes on to enumerate in 
full, in a series of appositional or epexegetical sentences, those he 
was king over, the various groups who are mentioned by name. This 
leaves no doubt whatsoever on how to interpret the term ’L‘RB not 
as a territorial term but as an ethnikon, since these proper nouns were 
tribes, not places. Noteworthy is the use of the verb malaka twice in 
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relation to al-Asadayn and Ma‘add, the verb from which malik in the 
title of the king in the first line of the inscription occurs. Thus the 
syntax of the inscription as well as its lexicon decisively settles how 
’L‘RB should be understood. The enumeration of these tribal groups 
Imru’ al-Qays was king of, will also give the coup de gräce to the 
identity of the territorial area which Zwettler thought that he ruled. 
These groups were certainly in the Arabian Peninsula, not in a 
fictitious ‘Arav, which, according to Zwettler, extended from Namära 
through the Syrian Desert to Hira! 

7- Finally, in support of his novel interpretation of ’L‘RB, 
Zwettler suggests that “Arab” as an ethnikon cannot be right, since 
the tribes enumerated in the inscription do not constitute the Arabs in 
their entirety, as reflected in KLH. Far from being true, the tribal 
groups enumerated in the inscription are the firm ground on which 
the claim of Imru’ al-Qays can stand. These three tribal groups over 
whom Imru’ al-Qays was king were (a) the two Asds/Azds; (b) 
Nizär; and, (c) Ma’add. Nizär, according to the genealogists, 
comprised the two main divisions of the north Arab tribes, Rabi‘a 
and Mudar””; Ma‘add was a large confederation; the two Azds, the 
large trıbal group of south Arabs, comprised Azd al-Sarät, in Western 
Arabia, and Azd “Umän in Eastern Arabia. A King of all these tribal 
groups could truly be described as “King of all the Arabs” with a 
slight exaggeration, venial in a laudatory epitaph’”°. Noteworthy in 
this context is the term shu’üb, which leaves no doubt whatsoever 
that what ıs involved are the largest tribal groups, since the term 
means just that”. 


Imru’ al-Qays’s Roman/Byzantine Connection 
WKLHN FRSW LRWM 


The Roman/Byzantine connection of Imru’ al-Qays is the most 
Important fact about the international relations of the king. Tabafi has 
left a valuable account of his reign in Hira, but he was either ignorant 
of, or unwilling to say, what happened to him towards the end of his 
life. This is the principal value of the inscription which finds him 
buried far away from Hira, in Namära in the Roman/Byzantine 
province of Arabia. It 15 truly an exciting site for unlocking the 
secrets of what happened to this scion of the proud royal Nasrid 
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House, which with their uncles, the Tanükhids of Jadima, are 
associated with the foundation of Hira. 

Of Palmyra and its lords, the Elder Pliny had said that the city was 
independent of both Roma and Persia — the two world powers”“. 
This could suggest that Namära and its lords held a similar position 
vis-4-vis the two world powers. In spite of what Pliny had said of 
Palmyra for his own times, that city was not always quite as 
independent as he had thought. More importantly, the statement in 
Pliny has no relevance to the changed world of the fourth century and 
to the status of Imru’ al-Qays, as will be seen in the following 
paragraphs which state the case for his Roman/Byzantine connection, 
especially important to point out since Zwettler veers away from the 
Roman connection and from an independent status for Imru’ al-Qays 
to conclude that the one buried in Namära in the Byzantine provincia 
Arabia was, when he died, still a client of the Persian King, 
Shaäpür!” 


.α- 


The Roman/Byzantine connection of Imru’ al-Qays can be 
considered an established fact, recognized by specialists, classicists, 
Roman, and Late Antique historians” . But appeal to authorities is not 
enough; the philological, topographical, and historical arguments 
clinch the point beyond doubt: 

1- It is impossible to believe that Constantine being what he was, 
would have tolerated the presence of a client of Persia within his 
Limes in Oriens. Constantine understood that the solution of the 
Persian question was essential for the stability of his empire. He 
started his career as a military tribune in the army of Diocletian, who 
fought successfully against the Persians in A.D. 298 and, so, he was 
aware of the importance of the Persian problem quite early in his life. 
Starting as Tetrach, he ended up as a Monarch after winding up the 
Tetrarchy and uniting the Empire under his sole rule. He came closer 
to attending to the Persian problem when he founded Constantinople 
as his capital and towards the end of his reign, before his sudden 
death, he had assembled a grande armee in order to knock Shäpür’s 
Persia out of existence*'. A manu ad ferrum emperor, such as 
Constantine was, would not have tolerated the provocative presence 
of a client king of Persia in his backyard. Besides, this was the world 
of the fourth century, the period not of powerful Arab client king- 
doms that had been in existence even before Rome established its rule 
in the Near East, such as the Nabataeans of Petra, the Abgarids of 
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Edessa, and those of Palmyra and Hatra. This was the period of the 
foederati and the phylarchi, of Arab groups who were allies of the 
Romans, permitted to live on Roman territory in retum for certain 
services they rendered, and so they were not truly independent allies 
in spite of the foedus which was invariably a foedus iniquum. In 
short, there was no room in this period, either in tne Roman or in the 
Persian scheme of things, for a powerful independent Arab king who 
would rule over the area attributed to him by Zwettler, straddling the 
two world powers. Imru’ al-Qays had ruled Arabs far and wide when 
he sas in Hira, but once he came over to the Romans and was settled 
on Roman territory in the provincia, he immediately became a 
foederatus to the Romans, whose foedus with him, as with others 
after him, was nothing but a foedus iniquum. 

2- There is also the topographical argument. Imru’ al-Qays was 
not buried outside the Roman frontier, in an area where conceivably 
one might think an independent Arab chief may have ruled. He was 
installed in the provincia Arabia, and what is more, less than a mile 
from the Roman fort of Namära, where a unit of the Third Cyrenaica 
was stationed to guard the frontier at one of the important gateways to 
the provincia from the East — namely Wädi al-Sham. Indeed the 
proximity of the king’s military camp to the Roman fort and its unit at 
Namära clearly suggests the new world of the fourth century in 
which Arab federate troops were cooperating with regular Roman 
ones for the defense of Rome’s eastern frontier”’. 

3- Finally, there is the philological argument and it is related to the 
phrase, WKLHN FRSW LRWM, and to the phrase before it with 
its reference two words, BNYH, his sons, and SH‘WBW, tribal 
groups, one of which is related t0o Rome, RWM in the inscription. 

a- The Letter (L) in the word LRWM can only be the preposition 
“to” or “for” attached to the Romans. It cannot be the definite article, 
attested twice in the inscription, and orthographically quite distinct 
and different from the definite article. 

b- This makes FRSW, the term before LRWM necessarily a 
common, not a proper noun, since the sentence will not make sense 
otherwise”. 

c- FRSW is closely related to the word before it, which naturally 
governs it as its object, and this leaves LRWM, as an expression of 
the Roman connection, intact. 

Even if there are alternative interpretations’* for the two words 
before LRWM, the hard fact remains that there is no doubt about 
RWM. This clearly is Rome and expresses the Roman connection, 
while FRSW remains under a very dark semantic cloud. When this is 
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taken into account together with the topographical and the historical 
arguments propounded above, the solid fact emerges that at the time 
he was in the provincia Arabia, Imru’ al-Qays was not a client of 
Persia but of Rome. 


—_B— 


In view of the fact that Imru’ al-Qays had also been a client of 
Persia before, (and there is no doubt about this), the question must be 
asked: What was he doing in the provincia Arabia? and how to 
explain his defection from the Persians and his allegiance to the 
Romans. He could not have been simultaneousiy a client of both, 
since Persia and Rome were the two secular enemies in a state of 
constant war, hot and cold, in this period. The question must be 
asked since Zwettler has denied his clientship to Rome. The facts of 
Hiran history around A.D. 300 and the first quarter of the fourth 
century, political, military, and religious, provide the answer. 

l- The first hint in the sources to a possible conflict with the 
Persian King of Kings comes from Tabari, who in his account of the 
reign of Imru’ al-Qays says that he was the first Lakhmid king to 
adopt Christianity*”. The statement derives from Hishäm al-Kalbi, the 
foremost historian of pre-Islamic Arabia, who tells us that he derived 
his information on Hira and the Lakhmids from the monasteries and 
churches of Hira, where Arabic inscriptions on their history 
abounded*. Hishäm was a Muslim historian who could not have 
concocted this information on Imru’ al-Qays’s Christianity. A 
congener of his, namely, Abgar VIII the Great, King of Edessa, 
converted to Christianity a century or so before. So, what remains is 
to understand the circumstances that led to his adoption of 
Christianity. 

2- In accordance with Nöldeke’s technique for reconstructing Arab 
history before Islam, such a statement from the Arabic has to be 
suppported by non-Arabic sources. Luckily these are available both 
for verification purposes and for providing a context for under- 
standing his adoption of Christianity. These are the Coptic 
Manichaean papyri which contain valuable information on the 
religious climate in Hira during the reign of the King’s father, ‘Amr 
ibn-‘Adi, whose patronymic 15 mentioned in the Namära inscrip- 
tion’. The father appears as a champion of the Manichaeans, some of 
whose leaders had taken refuge in Hira with its powerful king, ‘Amr 
ibn-‘Adi, after the execution of Mani in A.D. 274 or 276. Not only 
did he protect them but he sent letters to the Persian king, Narse, 
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requesting an end to their persecution, which indeed subsided**. But 
it was revivied later and Shäpür II was anti-Manichaean. Now 
‘Amr’s involvement in religion to the point of being a protector of 
Manichaeism suggests that he was involved ın that faith and may 
have been a convert to it”. But Christianity was an important 
component in Manichaeism and Mani presented himself as a „disciple 
of Jesus Christ, as the Paraclete, and an imitator of St. Paul”. So, if 
‘Amr’s son, Imru’ al-Qays adopted Christianity, as Hishäm asserts, 
it could have been a form of Manichaean Christianity, which Hishäm 
misunderstood as Orthodox Christianity. But even the latter is not 
altogether excluded since the impetus of the Christian mission in this 
period was strong and it succeeded in converting Tiridates, the 
Armenian king, a contemporary of Imru’ al-Qays, a conversion that 
carried political implications, namely, the turming away of a Persian- 
related king from Persia to Rome. It is easy to visualize a situation 
when friction obtained between a Persian king, unsympathetic to 
Manichaeism or Christianity and an Arab client king in Hira, who 
had adopted one of the two religions. Arab kings were obstinately 
loyal in their religious allegiances, witness the case of the Monophy- 
site Ghassänids and their stand against Chalcedonian „Byzantium, 
which resulted in the suspension of their phylarchate”'. Hence a 
similar situation could have arısen between Imru’ al-Qays and Shäpür 
II. 

3- Friction between Imru’ al-Qays and Shäpür could have 
developed on other grounds. Shäpür was a strong, autocratic ruler 
whose reign spanned most of the fourth century beginning in A.D. 
309 or 310 and ending in 379. One of his military campaigns was 
directed against the Arabs of the Peninsula. It is perfectly possible 
that friction could have arisen between lord and vassal, who prided 
himself on being the king of all the Arabs, including Arab groups that 
Shäpür campaigned against”. 

4- Τί Imru’ al-Qays was a Christian, the question inevitably 
arıses: why is it that no indication of this is reflected in the 
inscription? The answer is not hard to find. The absence of a 
Christian formula or even symbol is not necessarily an argument 
against his Christianity”’. The argumentum ex silentio could easily 
suggest that he was not a pagan, since it was customary for pagan 
funerary inscriptions to include reference to pagan deities. On the 
‘other hand, the Christianity of Imru’ al-Qays may have been of the 
Manichaean type, which was unacceptable in orthodox Christian 
Byzantium, especially after the definition of orthodoxy at the Council 
of Nicaea in A.D. 325. Even a Christianity of the Arian version 
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would also not have been tolerated. Imru’ al-Qays came from a 
region, which from the viewpoint of Orthodox Byzantium was a 
breeding ground of heresies, such as those of Bar Daisän and 
Marcion, and the phrase often applied to Arabia as haeresium ferax 
may with equal truth be applied to Mesopotamia. 

5- The defection of Imru’ al-Qays from Persia and Persian 
suzerainty was not an isolated phenomenon in the history of Arab- 
Persian relations and Arab-Byzantine relations. In fact, the defection 
from Persian to Byzantine suzerainty was a trend, which makes this 
defection seem an instance of it. In addition to Imru’ al-Qays, there 
was the defection of an Arab military commander, Aspebetos, from 
Persia to Byzantium during the reign of Yazdgard in the fifth century, 
and the grounds were also religious. He took compassion on the 
persecution of Christians in Persia, and so he decided to defect, 
finally becoming a Christian bishop himself and a phylarch in 
Palaestina Prima”. Then there was a namesake of this Lakhmid King 
of the Namära inscription, the Imru’ al-Qays of the reign of Leo, 
who, too, defected from Persia and finally became a Christian and the 
Phylarch of Palaestina Tertia”°. A third in the sixth century may be 
added, knowledge of whose defection in A.D. 503-4 in the reign of 
the Persian King, Kawad, is owed to Joshua the Stylite. In the words 
of the Chronicler, ‘“‘Adid the Arab, who was under the rule of the 
Persians, surrendered with all his troops and became subject to the 
Greeks” (Byzantines)”°. 

This article then represents a rejection of the views expressed and 
implied in the recent study of the Namära inscription by Michael 
Zwettler. Few scholars of his generation, who have learned Arabic 
the hard way, rival his knowledge of that language, and it ıs matter 
for regret that his knowledge of the history of the fourth century, 
especially that of Arab-Byzantine and Byzantine-Persian relations, 
essential for a true interpretation of this eminently historical 
inscription, is not commensurate with his knowledge of Arabic. 
Nevertheless, Zwettler’s article is welcome as it has stimulated me to 
re-visit tne Namära Inscription. 


.π. 


Four years after the appearance of Michael Zwettler’s article, 
another one on the Namära inscription was published, this time 
representing a collective effort by four French scholars, although the 
final text was written by Christian Robin, the well-known French 
Sabaicist. It appeared in a collection of articles on the Arabic 
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antiquities, that rest in the Louvre, and naturally they included the 
celebrated Namära inscription; the article is a welcome addition to the 
growing corpus of studies surrounding it’’. 

The discussion is prefaced by a photograph of the inscription and 
a facsimile, which replicated the inclusion of both in a study” that 
appeared in 1984. The Authors present a fresh interpretation of the 
inscription and are careful to indicate the degree of certainty or 
uncertainty that attends their views on its various problems. This 
attractive latest discussion is very provocative and has stimulated the 
present writer to make the following observations: 

1- On the problem presented by the word “all” klh in the titulature 
of Imru’ al-Qays, which seems to violate the principle of concord ın 
Arabic, it may be suggested that it is possibly an Aramaicism to be 
added to others in the inscription, namely, br, instead of ibn, the 
waw at the end of some of the words, and nfs, not “soul” as ın 
Arabic, but tomb or memorial stel& as in Aramaic. Oabr would have 
been the normal Arabic word for tomb as in the Qaryt al-Faw Arabic 
inscriptions. 

2- The relative clause or sentence originally translated by Dussaud 
celui qui a ceint le diademe and now qui (raffermit) la couronne has 
presented some problems involving the verb: its correct reading, and, 
its signification. Although the object of the verb, al-tg, was accepted 
by the present writer to mean “crown”, in two of his discussions of 
the inscription” he ventured an alternative reading for crown, 
diadem, namely, tnkh, Tanükh, the name of the well-known tribal 
group. The case for this reading was made, mainly on historical 
grounds; the importance of Tanükh, in the history of Arabia, of the 
Lakhmids, and of Rome. Since the appearance of BAFOC, the 
following may be added to fortify the case for Tanükh, which on 
palaeographical grounds the authors of AHAD find exceptionable. 

a- The palaeographic objection may be addressed by pointing out 
(further to what has been said in BAFOC) that the term al-tg comes at 
the very end of the line, which thus may have faced the engraver with 
a spatial exigency°' of “economizing” in the number of letters: he 
either eliminated the nun of Tanükh or made it coalesce with the 
preceding (t). 

b- More important is the fact that this clause comes after the 
pronoun dw, which introduces the series of clauses, connected, all of 
them by the coordinate conjunction (w). Now these are all military 
operations and it makes sense to assume that the first clause also 
refers to a military operation, otherwise it would seem incongruous in 
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the company of the other clauses in the style of an inscription that is 
so well constructed. 

c- This could derive some support from the difficulties that 
attend the correct translation of the verb that governs diadem/crown, 
but more from the fact that the whole clause involving a coronation 
sounds a little strange, possibly tautological or superfluous, after the 
king has been described by the flattering title of “king of all the 
Arabs’”. That a king of this description needed to be further described 
as one who had a crown or even as one who crowned himself sounds 
suspiciously otiose. 

d- In Dussaud’s facsimile of the inscription, al in altg appears 
separated from tg, and this could suggest that it is not the definite 
article but ä/, the House, and so if ig turns out to be tnkh, the phrase 
could be indeed äl-Tanükh, the House of Tanükh, the Royal House. 
This would be consonant with the fact that ‘Amr, the father of the 
king, fought with the Tanükhid ‘Abduljinn who came after Jadima 
and became his successor°”. 

e- The case for Tanükh on historical grounds has been stated in 
BAFOC, but it could be added in this connection that some reference 
to Tanükh would be expected in a Lakhmid inscription found near 
Namära in view of the bilingual Greek and Aramaic inscription of 
Umm al-Jimäl, also in the provincia Arabia, not far from Namära, 
which speaks of Jadima the king of Tanükh°°. 

If g turmns out to be really nkh, as the first of the king’s achieve- 
mentslisted after the relative pronoun dw, this would imply that Imru’ 
al-Qays, before he undertook military operations in the Arabian 
Peninsula outside his realm, did put his house in order by settling 
accounts with Tanukh at home. 

The foregoing paragraphs do not establish that rg is inkh but they 
present the case for it as a possibility, which is all that the present 
writer has said, since he retained altg as the crown or diadem in his 
discussions of the inscription, the regnant view. 

3- The king appears in the inscription as the king of two Asds, al- 
Asdyn°* and this reading should be retained as there is no cogent 
reason for rejecting it. Some difficulties in accepting this reading 
were noted by the Authors, namely that the two main divisions of al- 
Azd, Azd “Uman and al-Sarat were so far from each other and also 
from Imru’ al-Qays, whether in Hira or Namara that he could not 
have ruled both. The difficulties may be addressed as follows: 

a- The Azd was the one large Arab tribal group that was split 
into so many subdivisions during the Migration Period in the history 
of the Arabian Peninsula. So much so that it became an historical 
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theme called tafarruq al-Azd, “the dispersion of the Azd” which even 
received monographic treatment in Islamic historiography°°. So the 
use of the dual, only for this tribal group ın the inscription ıs very 
apropos. As for the kingship over the two Asds, this can be 
construed as kingship over any of the subdivisions of the larger 
group, which were within reach of Imru’ al-Qays, whether in Hira or 
Namära. 

b- The traditional division of the Azd involves Azd al-Sarät in 
Western Arabia and Azd “Umän in Eastern Arabia. Those in Western 
Arabia also split into various groups: Balhärith° around Najrän, 
Khuzä‘a in Mecca, the Aws and the Khazraj in Yathrıb/Madina and 
Ghassän in Biläd al-Sham. This was the situation in the fifth/sixth 
century and some of this dispersion (the date of which is unknown) 
may have taken place by the time Imru’ al-Qays ruled°’. Consequent- 
ly, he could easily have ruled two of these subdivisions, two which 
were not so far from him in Namara and not within the sphere of 
influence‘°® of Himyar in the South. 

c- Asfor Azd ‘Umän, that division is not difficult to account for 
as belonging to omain of the King. Eastern Arabia was the sphere of 
influence of the Lakhmids and indeed their rule in later times is 
known to have extended as far as ‘Uman. The one who drafted the 
inscription very possibly was referring to the dominion of the king 
when he was the ruler of Hira before he defected to the Romans and 
so his kingship over the two Azds does not have to be understood as 
having obtained simultaneously. And as the previous paragraph has 
indicated, Imru’ al-Qays may have ruled only two subdivisions that 
were to be found in Azd al-Sarat in western Arabia away from the 
sphere of Himyar in the distant south. 

The reading of al-Asdayn should therefore be retained and is 
valuable. The dual itself suggests that rafarrug al-Azd had by the time 
of Imru’ al-Qays, already started; and the reading with an (s) rather 
than with (z), the later pronunciation, confirms it as the correct and 
original one, so understood by the Arabic lexicographers and also 
attested the Sabaic inscriptions°”, one of the many fruitful results 
which confrontation of the Arabic with the Sabaic sources yields. 

4- The discussion of Nizar is valuable, again for the Sabaic-Arabic 
epigraphic confrontation: 

a- The Authors bring from their expertise in Sabaic epigraphy 
two precious references to Nizar, attested for the fırst time in Arabic 
epigraphy when the Namara inscription was discovered in 1901 and 
now confirmed not in one but in two Sabaic inscriptions. One of 
them pins down the location of Nizar, a matter of some importance to 
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the historian of the Arabs before the rise of Islam. Their location, for 
which the Arabic literary sources do not help much, may now be 
assigned to the area east of Yathrib/Madina with the help of the 
Sabaic inscription. That places Ni izär οἷ north Arabia, not far from 
Imru’ al-Qays in the provincia Arabia’" 

b- Then, there is the observation on the pronominal suffix “hm” 
in “mlk-hm”, “their kings”. If it refers only to Nizar, and not to both 
Nizar and al-Asdayn, as the Authors think it might, then this would 
imply that Nizar was a large confederation of tribes. This is what the 
Arab genealogists say of Nizar, which is, indeed, a large sha‘b and 
for some of these genealogists, Nizar is the ancestor of the Arabs’' 

Parenthetically, this reference to Nizar, or Nizar and Al- -Asdayn 
and their kings may be the one indication in the inscription, which 
points to the king’s previous Sasanid connection, as it makes him 

“the ‚King of kings” which the Persian “Shähänshäh”, “king of kings” 
was’”. So Imru’ al-Qays emerges in the inscription as “king of all the 
Arabs” and “the king of their kings!” 

5- The Authors prefer to read hrb’’ rather than hrb, that is, 
“warred against” rather then “dispersed”, “made to flee”. The latter 
reading seems to be more consistent with the tone of the inscription, 
which glorifies the king, since “warred against” leaves the outcome 
unclear, while “dispersed” or “made to flee” leaves no doubt as to the 
outcome of the encounter with Madhij. 

6- The Authors do well to combine the contribution of M. Kropp 
and J. Bellamy’”“ in interpreting the four words which come before 
Najran, as “jusque’ ἃ frapper de sa lance aux portes de Nagran”. I 
have, however, the following observations: 

a- M. Kropp’s interpretation Jusque’ ἃ frapper de sa lance is 
original, reads well, is persuasive, and the quotation he cites from 
Lisa chimes well with this interpretation’”. He evidently goes along 
with wg’ as meaning waga’a and not wa-gä’a and with zg as zujj, the 
metallic tip of the lance. The style of the inscription, which is lapidary 
in its conciseness and restraint, suggests that the interpretation is 
rather too Iyrical, „worthy of one of the poets of the Mu’allagät, the 
Suspended Odes’®. A possible alternative interpretation would keep 
(wg’) as wajä’a, “and he came, or marched” and relate zg not to the 
noun zujj, meaning the metallic tip of the lance, but to a masdar from 
the verb zgw, which means inter alia “to act with energy and 
effectiveness”. The two words, taken together, would then mean 

“and he came or marched vigorously”, “pushed forward”. 

b- Bellamy’s reading of rtg as ritäj, gate, door, chimes well with 

the preceding words’’. It should be vocalized ritaj though, not rataj. 
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And its interpretation as gate is of course consonant with the fact that 
Najran was a walled city and it did have a gate or more than one, as 
attested in the literary sources’°. And speaking of gates, according to 
the lexicographers, Najran as acommon noun means “the foot of a 
door, upon which it turns!”’” 

7- The Authors are at their best as historical commentators when 
they discuss Najrän and Shammar, both of which belong to the 
Sabaean Arabian region. They bring material and data supported by 
the incontestable evidence from epigraphy to what must be the truth 
about both Najrän and Shammar, the well-known South Arabian 
king, and so, they leave no doubt that this must be the true and valıd 
interpretation of the phrase, involving Najrän and Shammar”". 

8- As in the case of the other tribal group, Nizär, the Authors’ 
comments are most instructive on Ma’‘add, the tribal group with 
which Byzantium had to deal, as they disentangle it from Shammar, 
and what is more important, they cite anumber of Sabaic inscriptions 
that refer to Ma°add, and in so doing they confirm through epigraphy 
what the Arabic literary sources say on Ma‘add. Equally important is 
the fact, noted in connection with Nizär, that these inscriptions 
indicate the whereabouts of Ma‘add in the fourth century, comprising 
Ma’sil Jumhän and Hulubän. The inscriptions reveal that Ma’add 
was not under the domination of Himyar in the TVth century but that 
in the Vth it became so°'. 

9- On the correct translation of ᾿Ϊ sh'wb the Authors rightly doubt 
the interpretation of Beeston”” as “sedentary tribes” and consider the 
denotation of the term, the tribes, mentioned in the inscription, as the 
present writer has understood it to be, but with reference only to the 
tribes of Μ΄ δή. 

10- On the crucial sentence, the one that clearly involves 
Byzantium but is controversial concerning Persia, they unfortunately 
revert to the view that Persia rather than cavalry is involved in the 
term frsw°“. 

The present writer has written copiously on the interpretation of 
this sentence and has suggested various possibilities for its 
interpretation. One of them may be mentioned, namely, that the 
sentence could read “and all of them acted as horsemen to the 
Romans”. This interpretation reverses the prevalent treatment of klhn 
as verb and frsw as noun. According to this interpretation klhn could 
mean “all of them” and frsw, as a verb, means “they acted, served as 
horsemen”””. The (n) in klhn presented a problem as it should be an 
(m), the normal pronominal suffix for the plural masculine in Arabic 
and so used in line 2 of the inscription. The difficulty may be 
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circumvented if the pronominal suffix is considered an Aramaicism 
where (N) not (M) appears in the Aramaic (and the Syriac) suffix, 
unlike Arabic which has the (M). The ‚Inseription has other 
Aramaicisms and this may be added to them® 


The Historical Commentary 


The Authors close their article with an historical commentary 
which ranges over „problems involving Byzantium, Persia and the 
Arabian Peninsula most of which have been already discussed by 
the present writer”° and, so, they do not bear a reprise, but the 
Authors pose some new very stimulating questions which may be 
addressed as follows: 

1- The inscription indicates neither the tribal group to which the 
king belonged nor his capital. He is referred to simply as Imru’ al- 
Qays, son of ‘Amr. - 

This is a reflection of the fact that the king was so well known that 
it was superfluous to add to his name for purposes of identification. 
This is paralleled in the case of the Ghassanid kings: al-Harith/ 
(Arethas) 15 often referred to in the sources by his name alone with no 
addition or reference to his Ghassanid affıliation, as in the Greek and 
Arabic inscription Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi and of Usays. And so is 
his son, Mundir, referred to in the famous acclamation, Νικᾷ ἡ τύχη 
'AXauovvödpov, carved in the ‚apse of the Ghassanid building 
outside the walls of Sergiopolis“”. The name Imru’ al-Qays was 
enough, especially as it was followed by an account of his exploits 
and this left no doubt as to his identity. 

The addition of the patronymic, son of ‘Amr, to the name of the 
king was necessary since this was the normal practice of the kings of 
this period, paralleled again in the case of Arethas, commonly 
referred to in the Arabic, the Greek and the Syriac sources as “the son 
of Jabala”. This sometimes served not only to identify him, more 
Arabico, but also to reflect the fact that the father was also an 
important personality, expressed sometimes in the use of a patrony- 
mic alone, such as “the son of Jabala” for al-Härith without his 
name”. This was even more true of ‘Amr, the father of Imru’ al- 
Qays, who was indeed the famous warrior and the founder of the 
Nasrid line, the kings of Hira”' 

The employment of the patronymic may have been necessary also 
for anther reason. Imru’ al-Qays was a refugee king in Roman 
territory, away from Sasanid Persia and his capital, Hira. He had 
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seen better days when he was at home in Hira. Now he is in a foreign 
country, not living in courtly surroundings. Reference to ‘Amr, the 
famous historical personality, well known in the area, surely was a 
reminder of Imru’ al-Qays’s own former sovereignty in Sasanıd 
territory. So, in addition to identifying him clearly without any shred 
of doubt, it was indirect evidence that he was a newcomer at Namära 
and that he had hailed from Hiıra. 

The name and the patronymic made sense in an Arab milieu that 
knew the king and his father, where the inscription was carved. It 
would not have been enough in a reference to him in other milieus. 
When reference to his father was made in a Persian context as in the 
Paikuli inscription of King Narse, his patronymic was of no 
importance. What mattered was the tribal groups he belonged to and 
this was stated clearly as Lakhm’”’. 

2- It follows from this, that Namara, a modest military post on the 
Limes orientalis, could not have been mentioned in an inscription that 
blazoned forth the Res Gestae of the King of all the Arabs. And it 
could not have been his permanent residence. If ıt was, it must have 
been such only for a short time, or for a special reason, such as death 
which might have overtaken him there. In view of the fact that he had 
been a client king of Persia and the second member of the Lakhmid 
Dynasty, the chances are that his defection took place towards the end 
of his career and so his presence in the vicinity of Namara represents 
the first stage of his defection to Rome when he probably had only 
recently arrived and had been given a temporary place where he could 
stay. His kingship in Hira and his renunciation of allegiance to the 
Persians were naturally not mentioned since the latter would not have 
been flattering to one called “the king of all the Arabs” in the 
inscription. In fact, the silence of the inscription on all these matters 
pertaining to Persia could suggest additionally that the reconstruction 
of his career as a client of Persia and a defector to Rome is correct. 

3- With all due allowance made for possible exaggeration in 
describing the extent of his dominion in Arabia and the limitrophe 
region of Rome and Persia, there is no doubt that the inscription 
reflects the career of a very large historical figure who dominated the 
scene of north Arab history in the first quarter of the fourth century, 
since the specificity that characterized the references in the inscrip- 
tions to his conquests and influence cannot but be, at least, partly 
true. If so, Byzantium must have found in Imru’ al-Qays that Arab 
bulwark against both the pastoralists of the Peninsula and Sasanid 
Persia that Palmyra had been for Rome in the third century, the 
destruction of which by Aurelian had left that vast vacuum in the 
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Roman defense system. That caravan city had controlled the turbulent 
tribes of Arabia, which felt free after its fall to revert to their old ways 
as threats to the Pax Romana in the Orient. Since the fall of Palmyra 
in A.D. 272, Rome had no Arab client-king whose influence and 
power were commensurate with the huge vacuum created by the 
death of Odentahus, Corector Totius Orbis and Dux Romanorum. 
Diocletian —it is true— had overhauled the entire defense system in 
the Orient and must have employed some Arab units for manning the 
forts of his new Limes but there is no record of a large historical 
personality of the caliber of Odenathus until the appearance of Imru’ 
al-Qays, whose control of these tribal groups in Arabia must have 
been not unlike that of Palmyra’s grip over those in the third century. 
This is the importance in the history of the Byzantine defense system 
of Imru’ al-Qays, the king of all the Arabs and king of their kings’”. 

4- For Byzantine history in the fourth century and relations with 
the Arabs, the reference to his sons in the inscription is important. 
This reference has been treated only within the philological context 
but it is even more important historically. The Byzantine profile of the 
list of the king’s achievements, as distinct from the Persian, when he 
was still king in Hira, is not crystal clear, and without more 
epigraphic discoveries it cannot be determined with absolute 
certainty. But reference to his sons indicates that he did not die 
childless, and that he had more than one son; the natural presumption 
is that they remained in the service of Byzantium as his father had 
been, as Foederati of Byzantium in the fourth century. How they 
were related to other Arab figures of the century such as Queen Mavia 
is not entirely clear, but they must have maintained the Lakhmid 
presence in the Federate history of Oriens in the fourth century. 

5- For Arabian history in the Peninsula, so important for 
Byzantium, the inscription documents a phase in its history when the 
tribes of the Peninsula were under one ruler, or at least a large portion 
of them, an experiment which the power of Kinda in the ΠΕ was to 
repeat most probably as vassals of Himyar”‘, and two centuries later 
the Prophet Muhammad was to achieve in a much more impressive 
way. But more important than the title, king of all the Arabs, which 
may have been an exaggeration, are the names of the tribal groups 
that the inscription enumerates, which call for the following 
observations: 

a- The bi-morphic structure of Arabia, linguistically and 
ethnically between Arabs who spoke the ‘Arabiyya and the non-Arab 
Semitic peoples of South Arabia in this period, usually referred to as 
Himyarites”, is clear. The king held sway over the Arabs among the 
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tribes and the inscription avoids including the Arabs of the South, 
who moved in the shadow or orbit of Himyar, such as Madhij. This 
gives credibility to his claim of dominion over the Arabs of the north. 

b- His dominion, comprised both the Arabs of the north and 
those Arabs of the south who apparently did not move in the orbit of 
Himyar, who had lived in the south but moved away to the north. 
The most important of the tribes who did this in the Migration Period 
of Arabian history were these Asd, whom the sources clearly indicate 
that they quickly subdivided and formed various different groups, 
two of whom are mentioned ın the inscription as ruled by Imru’ al- 
Qays. 

c- As the king was in the vicinity of Namara in the provincia 
Arabia of Oriens and had been before in Hira on the Lower 
Euphrates, his rule over the tribes of the Peninsula represented a 
conquest that emanated from outside Arabia, the Fertile Crescent, 
unlike that of Islam which started from within, from Medina; and also 
that of Kinda which remained essentially a Peninsular power in spite 
of its relations with the three Near Eastern powers, Himyar, its 
support, Sasanid Persia for a short time during the reign of al-Harith 
in the first quarter of the sixth century, and Byzantium, also in the 
same century”. 

d- One of the most valuable gifts of the inscription is to the Arab 
genealogist as it gives a reliable picture of the tribal map of the 
Peninsula by the year A.D. 328. The inscription confirms the 
essential reliability of the Arabic literary sources, which sometimes 
may not be accurate but they are generally sound in their 
understanding that the two large Arab groups of the north were Nizar 
and Ma’add. Because in later times some tribes would affıliate for 
political and other reasons with tribes other than the ones they really 
belonged to, there was some confusion in the denotation of the two 
terms, Nizar and Ma‘add, and sometimes one was thought to be 
descended from the other”. The inscription establishes the following 
truths about these two groups: the reality of their existence, and so 
their names were not concocted by later genealogists; that they were 
very large tribal groups or possibly confederations, although what 
induced them to become such is not yet known; thirdly their antiquity; 
since the Namara inscription goes back to the early date of A.D. 328, 
then it is clear that these groups were already formed by this early 
date in the fourth century, and it is natural to suppose that they 
existed even before, at least in the third; and finally that they were 
two different and distinct groups, not to be confused with each other. 

As far as the Azd/Asd group is concerned, the inscription 
establishes that the important movement of southern Arab tribes away 
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to the north, the most important of which was that of the Azd, the 
tafarruq al-Azd of Arab historiography, was already in motion” by 
A.D.328. Furthermore, the dual, the two Asds, confirms what the 
literary sources say, namely, that this group did not stay united but 
subdivided into various smaller groups as early as the fourth century, 
if not even before. 

6- All these aspects of the significance of the Inscription are 
important for Byzantine history, since the Peninsula with its tribal 
groups became the crucible in which was forged the instrument of 
Conquest that changed the course of Byzantine history in the seventh 
century under the banne of Islam. The most directly relevant aspect of 
the inscription to Byzantine history, however, is the light it might 
throw on the mysterious Latin cognomen of the emperor Constantine, 
namely Arabicus”. The campaign of Imru’ al-Qays that involved the 
city of Najran in the distant south offers the fairest chance of 
providing that light. 


Arabicus 


The political alignments and the international relations of the 
powers of the Near East in this period afford a favorable setting for 
such a campaign. The four powers; Byzantium, Persia, South Arabia 
and Ethiopia, were represented by four powerful rulers: Constantine, 
Shapur, Shammar, and ‘Ezana. These four powers were divided into 
two hostile camps, militarily and politically: Byzantium and Ethiopia 
were in one camp while Persia and South Arabia were in another. 
Solid documents, mainly epigraphic, evidence the reality of these 
alignments'”. The South Arabian campaign of Imru’ al-Qays thus 
becomes intelligible ithe context of a Byzantine-Ethiopian friendly 
relationship and alliance against Himyar and so does the cognomen, 
Arabicus. The lord, Constantine, reaped what the vassal, Imru’ al- 
Qays had shown in his South Arabian campaign, and the harvest was 
reflected in his assumption of Arabicus as his cognomen'”. 

So much then for the historical significance of this precious 
inscription to Arab history, to Byzantine history, to Arab-Byzantine 
relations, indeed to Near Eastern history in general. And it is all due 
to the fact that the King decided to leave the service of Persia and 
come over to Byzantium, which, if he had not done, no inscription 
would have survived to illuminate so much history. The inscriptions 
of Hira going back to the fourth century have all disappeared and 
only two of the sixth have survived, copied by later Muslim 
authors'”?. It is therefore to Byzantium and the attractive prospect it 
held for dissatisfied officers (of whom this king was only one'””) 
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who moved in the Persian orbit that this inscription is owed. Imru’ 
al-Qays was involved in the religious currents of his times 1η Hira, 
Manichaeism and Christianity, and if Shäpür’s anti-Manichaean 
policy drove Imru’ al-Qays away from Hira, then Constantine’s 
adoption of Christianity would have imparted to Byzantium as a 
refuge an added attraction for Imru’ al-Qays. If this reconstruction of 
the series of events that led to his desertion and his seeking refuge in 
Byzantium is correct —and it is supported by such incontestable 
documents as the Paikuli inscription and the Manichaean Papyri— 
then Constantine would have been indirectly and ultimately related to 
Imru’ al-Qays’s choice of Oriens as his haven and with it the 
availability of this precious inscription, so important to the history of 
the Arabs and Arab-Byzantine relations in the fourth century and the 
reign of Constantine. As has already been indicated, the king, the 
vassal, died before his lord; and the lord, Constantine, died before he 
could conduct his campaign against Persia, but it was good that the 
king died when he did and where he did. Otherwise, no inscription 
would have been left at Namära to illuminate the obscurity of this 
period. 


----- 


No Arabic inscription has received so much attention as this major 
document for the history of Arab-Byzantine relations during the reign 
of Constantine. For an entire century, since its discovery in 1901, 
generation after generation of scholars, hailing from various back- 
grounds and viewing it from various perspectives, have converged 
on the Namära inscription, trying to unlock its secrets. This intense 
interest in the inscription is fully justified since, in addition to its 
being crucial for Arab-Byzantine relations, it is a mine of information 
on the development of the Arabic language as early as A.D.328, and 
is the most solid evidence for the pre-Islamic literary koine, which 
was the medium of expression of both Arabic pre-Islamic poetry and 
the Qur’an. 

Most of the scholars who have treated this inscription have been 
philologists, Arabists and Semitists, who were interested in the 
inscription from the point of view of that discipline-philology. Their 
interest in the Byzantine profile of the inscription was understandably 
either non-existent or minimal, restricted to the correct reading of the 
ambiguous word that preceded the word, Romans, clear in the 
inscription. The present writer shared the interest of the philologists 
since he is an Arabist, but as a Byzantino-arabist he went beyond the 
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philological perspective and focused his interest on the historical 
significance of the inscription with special reference to the history of 
Arab-Byzantine relations during the reign of Constantine. However, 
as the preceding sections in this article have shown, there is still 
considerable controversy on the international profile of the inscription 
that involves Persia and Rome, mainly on the former, but with some 
impact on the latter — an ebb and flow in understanding the exact 
relationship of Imru’ al-Qays to Constantine and Byzantium, the facts 
of which have been clinched so definitively by Henry MacAdam in 
1980. As this is the most important document for the Arab-Byzantine 
relationship during that reign, and as one century of investigating this 
inscription has come to a close and another has begun, it is important 
that the contributions that have appeared in the second half of this 
century be briefly discussed by the present writer, the oldest living 
scholar who has been dealing with this inscription since 1960, and 
whose interest in this inscription started the flow of articles on it!”. 
The section will conclude by drawing attention to the permanent gains 
made by the contributions of non-Arabists in investigating this 
inscription and by making a recommendation as to how the reign of 
Constantine in the history of Arab-Byzantine relations may be 
advantaged by further research which might yield fresh data. 


.α- 


As the Namära inscription is so important to Arab-Byzantine 
relations, it has been my concern since I started working in this field, 
forty-five years ago. In 1960 on my way to the Orientalist Congress 
in Moscow'”, 1 stopped in Belgium to consult with a Sabaicist 
specialist, Jacques Ryckmans, on the reference to Najrän and 
Shammar in the inscription, and it was a fruitful exchange of ideas 
between an Arabist/Byzantino-Arabist and a Sabaicist. In the sixties, 
I came to closer grips with the inscription when I discussed its 
Arabian profile in 1966 with the late Professor William Albright, who 
conducted the important archaeological expedition in South Arabia in 
the fifties, and with whom I had a most fruitful dialo ogue that even 
went beyond the Arabian framework of the inscription'”. In the early 
seventies, Imoved even closer than an informal discussion and gave 
a paper on it at the VlIkth Congress of the Union Europeenne 
d’Arabisants et d’Islamisants'”’. The resume of my paper read as 
follows: “Since its publication by Dussaud and Macler in 1902, this 
inscription has been the subject of a lively controversy, including the 
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identity of this mysterious king who calls himself the king of all the 
Arabs. It is difficult to see how the controversy can be settled without 
new data. The paper will therefore draw the attention of Arabists to 
the availability of relevant new data which contribute substantially 
towards unlocking the secrets of this inscription. In addition to 
clarifying some of its key problems, the new data from the Byzantine 
sources raise to a higher power the significance of this inscription for 
this history of the Arab-Byzantine relations, and of the first Christian 
Roman emperor - Constantine”. Two articles followed: one ın the 
seventies and another in the eighties, and both had been papers 
presented to two conferences organized by the University of Riyad in 
Saudi Arabia. The first dealt with the campaign of Imru’ al-Qays 
against Najran, mentioned in the inscription; the second treated in part 
‘Amr ibn-‘Adi, the father of Imru’ al-Qays, whose name appears in 
the king’s patronymic, also included in the inscription'”. 

As I was planning in the seventies the trilogy of my series on 
Roman-Byzantine-Arab relations from Pompey to Heraclius, and as 
the Namara inscription is the crucial document for the inception of 
Arab-Byzantine relations in the reign of the first Byzantine emperor, 
Constantine, I decided discuss the philological aspects of the inscrip- 
tion in a separate article'”, which appeared in 1979 as the necessary 
prolegomenon to an historical treatment of the inscription. This 
followed soon after, in 1981, in a chapter devoted exclusively to its 
historical dimension, which appeared in my book on the fourth 
century''”. I also presented as the frontispiece of this book a 
photograph of the lintel, elegant in its simplicity, within which the 
inscription was carved, and of the facsimile of the squeeze made at 
the time of its discovery. I did so in order to give prominence to this 
document that has shed so much light on so many aspects of Arab 
history and culture, and to revive the memory of Dussaud, who has 
gifted the Arabist with this epigraphic gem. In the eighties, the 
Arabian Seminar met at Oxford and there was a lively discussion of 
my views on the Namara inscription in which the late Chaim Rabin 
participated. I forgot whether Walter Müller or I or both read papers 
on the inscription. The latest publication of mine on the Namara 
inscription was in 1996 in an article that treated the philological aspect 
and its relevance to that most controversial of all problems related to 
classical pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, namely, its authenticity''' 

In addition to delivering papers and publishing articles on the 
Namara inscription, I have corresponded with specialists in Iranian, 
Aramaic, and Coptic studies on various aspects of the inscription. 
And I should like to thank Professor Franz Rosenthal, our senior 
Semiticist/Arabist/Islamicist for answering my questions on possible 
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Aramaicisms in the inscription in many of his letters, the last of 
which was dated February 2000; Professor Richard Frye for 
answering my question on the Paikuli inscription: the reference to 
‘Amr and the visibility of the term, Lakhm, which he confirmed in 
his letter of 31, March 1973; and finally Dr. Wolfgang Müller, the 
Director of the Papyrus-Sammlung of the Staatliche Museum, Berlin, 
whom I queried on Codex Berolinensis 15997, and Dr. Ulrich Luft 
of the same museum, who replied to my query in his letter of 
9.1.1973. 

Dussaud’s transcription of the text I accepted, since it was done by 
that careful scholar early at the turn of the century and before the 
natural process of decay has set in, and also before the locomotion of 
the stone from Namara to Paris — a long and hazardous trek, 
especially in those days. My satisfaction with it was confirmed in 
1990, when I inspected the inscription in Paris. I then developed a 
desire to visit Namara itself in the hope that some other inscription, 
possibly a Greek version of it, may be found. This desire was - 
consummated in the summer of 1994 when I was doing field work in 
Jordan and Syria for the history of the Arab foederati Bantium. Since 
Dussaud’s visit, no serious work has been done on the site; most of 
the work has been directed to the Roman/Byzantine fort, a Kilometer 
away at the confluence of Wädi al-Shäm and Wädi al-Sawt. So when 
Dr. Tilo Ulbert, Director of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Damascus, informed me of his plan to visit the Roman fort of 
Namara and al-Khirbat al Bayda’ in the Safa region, I gladly joined 
him in that expedition in 1994, in the hope that at last I would be able 
to visit the site of the celebrated inscription. Unfortunately, my hopes 
were dashed to the ground. It was not easy to find the site, time was 
running short, while al-Khirbat al-Baydä’ beckoned and remained to 
be visited, whither we went after inspecting the Roman fort at 
Namara''”. Perhaps the Department of Antiquities in Syria will 
develop an interest in the site and excavate it. 


— B—_ 


Since my paper in Sweden, a group of scholars has expressed 
interest in the inscription, four of them, Arabists and Semitists, not 
historians, namely, A.F.L. Beeston, J.A. Bellamy, M. Kropp, and 
M. Zwettler''?. With them, the emphasis reverted again to philology. 
Moreover, the Louvre has become a shrine whither these four 
journeyed to inspect the inscription in the hope that a close look at it 
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will improve Dussaud’s text, and one must therefore admire their 
dedication to scholarship. Unfortunately, not much of anything has 
come out of these pilgrimages. That such is the case is evidenced by 
the fact ihat four different readings of this one single inscription or 
text are now available! And so these four new readings seem to 
neutralize one another. This makes it incumbent to return to the text 
established by Dussaud as a ne plus ultra. One of them, Beeston, was 
forced to admit the failure and futility of these endeavors when he 
wrote: “The surface of the stone has been badiy eroded, and indeed I 
suspect that it has deteriorated in the seventy years or so since 
Dussaud read it; so that in parts one is really forced to rely largely on 
his readings”''*. 

More important than the failure of these attempts to improve the 
text are the results that followed the “ımprovement”, namely, the 
strange new interpretation of the contents of the inscription. The 
Namära inscription is an eminently historical one. Because it deals 
with the distant past, and with a difficult and obscure phase in Arab- 
Byzantine relations, if cannot be studied within the philological 
framework of the inscription alone, especially as some of the words 
are not clear. But none of these four scholars who attempted it is an 
historian, although they are very competent philologists; what is more 
important, none is a specialist in Arab-Byzantine relations, know- 
ledge of which is essential for unlocking the secrets of an inscription 
which, after all, was carved for a king of the Arabs who was buried 
in tne Emperor Constantine’s backyard in the Byzantine provincia 
Arabia. The most satisfactory of all these efforts is that of James A. 
Bellamy. In spite of unacceptable new readings based on his visit to 
the Louvre, the two main points about Imru’ al-Qays as an historical 
figure who played an important role in Arab, Arabian, Persian, and 
Byzantine history, emerge correct from his article, namely that (1) he 
was the king of the Arabs and (2) that the crucial word and the most 
controversial, namely, FRSW, is not Persia but “horsemen”, thus 
rightly affirming his Roman/Byzantine connection’. 

Despite certain disagreements with the work of these four laborers 
in this vineyard, all of them deserve thanks since they have been 
stımulants to the ongoing dialogue on this inscription, a dialogue that 
has been conducted for an entire century. These articles have inspired 
me to revisit this inscription, on which I had written and lectured, and 
have caused me to reflect again on the seemingly endless number of 
questions that it raises in the minds of its serious students. Two of 
these questions are already articles in gestation, which I hope to 
publish in the not too distant future. I should, therefore, like to thank 
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the four pilgrims for their conscientious work and express a wish as 
to what I think remains to be done. Instead of converging on the 
Louvre, Namära itself should be their port of call for excavation, not 
the Roman fort but the site of the mausoleum of Imm’al-Qays in 
Wädi al-Sawt. Beating the pilgrim’s drum for the Louvre is an 
exercise in futility. 


KKKKKK 


I must not conclude this section without a salute to French 
scholarship, represented by the brilliant Rene Dussaud, who 
recovered this most important inscription of pre-Islamic times and 
exhumed it for posterity from the rubble in which it had languished 
for some fifteen centuries, and also for its subsequent preservation in 
the quiet and security of the Louvre. This tribute to him is especially 
appropriate, because the facsimile from the squeeze he took remains 
the only reliable guide for the profitable study of this precious 
document!’ δ. 


κ. 


After ἃ century of gallant efforts on the part of so many dedicated 
scholars — even pilgrims to the Louvre, one of the many conclusions 
that may be drawn from these efforts is that a team of scholars 15 
needed to offer a satisfactory interpretation of the Namära inscription. 
Although conceived in Arabic and hence primarily the concern of 
Arabists, yet the various publications on the inscription have shown 
that non-Arabists are also very much involved in its interpretation and 
not in a peripheral way, and their contributions have been crucial for 
the correct interpretation of the inscription, thus complementing the 
work of the scholars, mainly Arabists and Semitists, who have been 
discussed in the preceding section. It is therefore the contribution of 
these non-Arabists, scholarss who have approached this Arabic 
inscription from their respective disciplines and backgrounds that I 
want to isolate and so mark its significance: the Iranist, the 
Coptologist, and the Sabaicist. Hopefully more documents from 
these limitrophe areas will turn up to illuminate whatever obscurities 
remain in the interpretation of the Namära inscription. 

1- The Iranist:: specialists in Pahlavi of the Sasanid period 
working on the Paikuli inscription of King have solved the problem 
of Imru’ al-Qays’s patronymic, “son of ‘Amr”, a matter of great 
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importance for identifying the son, the king whom the epitaph 
glorifies. ‘Amr is a very common Arabic name, and its appearance in 
the patronymic would nor have helped much in identifying the father, 
‘Amr. Before the Paikuli inscription became known, scholars had 
been reluctant to make an identification on the sole authority of 
Hishäm, al-Kalbi, who did speak of ‘Amr, the Lakhmid, as the father 
of Imru’ al-Qays. Such was Nöldeke himself, the foremost of all 
Semitic philologists, who consequentiy made the mistake of 
assuming on the basis of the inscriptions that the Lakhmids started 
not in Hira but in Namara, in Oriens!!!''’ The Paikuli inscription 
settled this problem definitively and nailed ‘Amr not to Namära but to 
Hira, since he appears in the Paikuli inscription as a vassal of the 
Persian king and, so, moving in territory related to the Persians, 
Hira, and not in Namära, related to the Romans. Hishäm and Paikuli 
thus supported each other and the historicity of two Lakhmids, ‘Amr 
and Imru’ al-Qays, father and son, and both large historical 
personalities of the period, was thus established as Lakhmid kings of 
Hira. How the Lakhmid king of Hira appears buried in Namära far 
from Hira and in Roman territory is the mystery which another non- 
Arabic document, hailing from Egypt has solved. 

Ernst Herzfeld, the distinguished archaeologist, was the scholar 
who correctly dated the Paikuli inscription to the reign of Narse 
(A.D. 293-303), and brought the text of the Iranian inscription to 
bear on the Arabic Namära, but he made the mistake of thinking that 
‘Amr, the father of Imru’ al-Qays was an Abgarid, related to the 
kings of Edessa''”. The mistake was corrected some sixty years later 
when Helmut Humbach and Prods O. Skjaervg reexamined the text 
and published a new edition of Paikuli in 1978 and 1980. The new 
edition revealed two ‘Amrs, one an Abgarid and the other a Lakhmid, 
the father of Imru’ al-Qays''”. The text of Paikuli presents the earliest 
solid attestation both of Lakhm and of ‘Amr, the founder of the 
Lakhmid Dynasty, so important in his own right and also such for the 
correct identification of Imru’ al-Qays of the Namära inscription. 

2- The Coptologist: more important light was thrown on ‘Amr and 
on his involvement in the religious currents of the day by the 
Manichaean Coptic Papyri. These had been brought by the German 
Coptologist C. Schmidt from the country of the papyri, to the 
Egyptian Museum in Berlin, but it was H.H. Schaeder who, in his 
review of these Manichaean Papyri on which Schmidt had published, 
ıdentified the ‘Amr of the Papyrı with the ‘Amr of the Paikuli inscrip- 
tion'”. After him scholars discussed the spread of Manichaeism 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs, but all these discussions were based on 
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the short laconic notice of ‘Amr in Schaeder’s Review. It was Michel 
Tardieu who finally exhumed from the papyri, which rested at the 
Chester Beaty Library in Dublin, the relevant passage on ‘Amr, 
published the Coptic version, translated it into French, and made it 
the basis of the study of the arrival and spread of Manichaeism in 
Hira'?'. Just as Paikuli and the scholar who worked on it solved the 
problem of the patronymic in the Namära Inscription, by pointing to 
‘Amr, the Lakhmid of Hira, so did the Coptic Papyri and Michael 
Tardieu solve the problem, or greatly contributed to solving the 
problem of what the Lakhmid King of Hira was doing in Roman 
territory, where he was also buried, by providing the documentary 
evidence for the involvement of the Lakhmid House in Mani- 
chaeism'”. This was the desirable background for understanding the 
defection of Imru’ al-Qays, who as the son of a Manichaean father 
was probably involved in it and with Shäpür —an anti-Manichaean 
Persian king on the throne—, the conflict between the two, lord and 
vassal, became inevitable and with it the defection of the latter to - 
Byzantium, a course taken by many an Arab in the service of Persia, 
who, after a quarrel with the Persian king, sometimes on religious 
grounds, would defect and find refuge in the territory of the Christian 
Roman Empire. 

3- The Sabaicist: the third major contribution to the study of the 
Namära inscription and the latest, comes from Sabaic, the profile of 
which in the inscription has two facts: (a) Najrän and its relation to 
the Sabaean king, Shammar Yuhar‘ish; (Ὁ) References to the large 
Arab tribal groups in the inscription, namely, al-Azd, Ma‘add, and 
Nizär. 

A.F.L. Beeston did not do justice to himself, as a distinguished 
Sabaicist, nor to the Sabaica in the inscription, witness his views on 
shu‘üb as “sedentary communities” and madinat as a district, let 
alone the non-invocation of Sabaic inscriptions that attest Ma‘add and 
Nizar. Christian Robin has now made good these errors of omission 
and repaired the error of commission in the final draft of AHAD; 
especially important was his citation of Sabaic inscriptions that attest 
the reality, antiquity and location of Ma‘add and Nizär'”. His 
contribution has been discussed in detail earlier in Part II of this 
article. 
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The work of these scholars, representing three different areas of 
specialization, Iranian, Coptic, and Sabaic, has thrown a girdie of 
certainty round the proper nouns in the inscription: those of human 
beings, of the tribal groups, and of a city, and these are the elements 
in the inscription that are important for appreciating its large historical 
dimensions, as they involve the four powers that have partitioned 
sovereignty over the Near East in the reigns of four distinguished 
rulers, Constantine the Great, Shäpür the Second, Shammar 
Yuhar‘ish, and the Ethiopian “Ezäna. Research on these dimensions 
has reached its satiety and the state of preservation of the inscription 
does not allow further probing into the verbs in the inscription, which 
happen to be much less important than the proper nouns, the guides 
for the historical significance of the inscription. Progress in both 
directions, philological and historical, can now be achieved only in 
one way, pilgrimage to Wädi-al-Sawt to resume excavating what 
Dussaud had started in 1901. Perhaps this century and this 
millennium will witness an excavation that will turn up more data on 
Imru’ al-Qays, “King of all the Arabs” and king of their kings. If 
these expectations are fulfilled, then more will be known about 
Federate power in Oriens in the reign of the emperor who initiated the 
new era —that of the Foederati— in the history of Arab-Byzantine 
relations, which was terminated in A.D. 636 on the battlefield of 
Yarmuk'“*. 


Appendix 
The Tomb of Imru’ al-Qays at Namära 


References to the tomb of Imru’ al-Qays in Wädi al-Sawt near 
Namära and the desirability of an archaeological expedition to it have 
been frequent in this article. They are inspired by the feeling, even the 
conviction that Wädi al-Sawt will reveal much about the Federate 
Arab presence in the provincia Arabia and in Oriens, and will also 
settle, or may settle, the question of the religious complexion of 
Imru’ al-Qays, which, as has been indicated in this article, was either 
Manichaean or Christian or a curious syncretic fusion of both. This 
Appendix is, therefore, devoted to these concerns in the hope that it 
may encourage scholars to make the pilgrimage to the spot. 
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As I was the first to draw attention in a large way to the religious 
complexion of Imru’ al-Qays by exhuming from obscurity the 
precious reference to ıt in Tabari and giving it a new context in light 
of the Manichaean milieu in which his father moved, I should like to 
dispose of one misunderstanding revived in AHAD, where the 
authors in the section, Provenance (p. 265, line 5) refer to a sentence 
in BAFOC, a lapsus calami, that was corrected in BAFIC (pp. 543- 
544) of which the authors were apparently unaware. That correction 
reads as follows: 

“Onp. 33 of BAFOC, while discussing the Christianity of Imru’ 

al-Qays, I wrote of his being buried in a church. But when I was 

preparing the manuscript of BAFOC for press, I discovered that I 

had lost the documentation for this statement. I therefore deleted 

all the references to it in the manuscript, but missed this one 

reference, to which G. Bowersock has drawn attention (in CR 36, 

p. 115). However, the truth about the building where the tomb of 

Imru’ al-Qays was found does not affect the argument about his - 

Christianity, which stands firm without it. His Christianity is 

vouched for by the foremost historian of pre-Islamic Arabia and 

the House of Imru’ al-Qays, Hishäm al-Kalbi, and there is an 
entire section in BAFOC (pp. 32-35) which discusses this point 
without further reference to the place of his burial. 

As to whether the building was religious or secular the question 
is an open one. The famous Ghassänid structure outside Rusäfä 
Sergiopolis has been the subject of a controversy and it is not 
absolutely certain whether it was a praetorium or an ecclesia extra 
muros. And it cannot be entirely ruled out that the building at 
Namära where the tomb of Imru’ al-Qays was found could have 
been a modest structure, which was architecturally and decorative- 
ly not a church but only functionally used as such. Nothing is 
known about the circumstances of his death, which may have been 
violent, and could explain why the “king of all the Arabs” was 
interred in this insignificant corner”. 


a- Since that correction was made, I have discovered the cause 
of the lapsus calami-HOMOPHONY!, and it may be mentioned for 
its usefulness to the discussion of the site. There are many toponyms 
in the region which are derived from the root (NMR) and one of 
them, Nimre, was visited by Howard Crosby Butler early in the last 
century. To Nimre he gave the alternative orthography, Namära, 
which explains the /apsus calami. He gave that alternative orthogra- 
phy, Namära, in light of an inscription published by Waddington, 
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who goted Eusebius in his onomasticon, in which both orthogra- 
phies, Namära and Nimre are given. But Eusebius was referring to 
the one in Bathaniyya/Batanaea not in the Safa region, where the 
epitaph of Imru’ al-Qays was found. However, this reference to 
Namära in Butler may be of some use to the future excavator in Wädi 
al-Sawt. According to him, the village, Nemara/Namära had a tomb 
and achurch and also probably a monastery. So excavation in Wädi 
al-Sawt may reveal such remains, which will endow the village with a 
Christian ambience, relevant to the tomb of a king who was a 
Christian, according to Hishäm al-Kalbi; and whose Christianity, 
tinged with a Manichaean hue, has been suspected. For H.C. Butler 
on Namära/Nimre in Bathaniyya/Batanaeca, see The Princeton 
University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904 and 1909, 
Division II, Architecture, Section A, Southern Syria (Brill, Leiden, 
1919), 342-344. The pagination in this fascicule seems defective as 
the first page is numbered 442 instead of 342. 

b- The recent work of archaeologists and art historians may also 
be laid under contribution in this discussion, apropos of the epitaph, 
the tomb, and the site at Namära. 

After acontroversy which has lasted a century since the days of A. 
Musil, concerning the Ghassänid structure of Rusäfa, and after 1. 
Suavaget argued for its being a praetorium/audience hall, it has now 
been declared a church after the latest painstaking professional 
examination of the structure by Gunnar Brands; see the discussion in 
my volume, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, 1. 1. In 
their report on the tomb of Imru’ al-Qays, Dussaud and Macler stated 
that it was completement ruine. If that was the state of its preservation 
or lack of it, then the field is wide open for more discussion of the 
nature of the site, declared a tomb, but which may turn out to be 
something more extensive than Dussaud and Macler had thought, of 
which the tomb was only a part. And it is noteworthy in this 
connection to point out that the orientation of the tomb is to the east, 
just as the churches of the period were so oriented. 

c- Even more important is the newly discovered complex of two 
Ghassänid churches at Nitl in the region of Mädaba in Trans-Jordan. 
In one of the two churches, the tomb of a Ghassänid phylarch, with 
the good Ghassänid name, Tha‘laba, was discovered as recently as 
1998 by Fr. M. Piccirillo. It was a hypogeum tomb which lay in the 
nave of one of the two churches. Now here is a federate phylarch of 
Byzantium, not unlike Imru’ al-Qays (although the latter was much 
more important than Tha‘laba), whose tomb lay within a church, 
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which was not unusual in those days. So, it is just possible that the 
completely ruined structure at the site, thought to have been only a 
tomb by Dussaud, may also have been part of a larger complex which 
was a Christian church. 

Such speculations have been expressed in this section in the hope 
that it would arouse the curiosity of scholars to make an expedition to 
Wädi al-Sawt and excavate. As far as the present site, left as it is 
since 1901, I go along with Dussaud who declared it a tomb, a 
position to which I returned when 1 explained the lapsus calami some 
eleven years ago in 1989. 


! For Arab-Roman relations in these four centuries from Pompey to Diocletian, 


see the present writer in Rome and the Arabs (Washington, DC: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1984). 

2 For the innovative approach of Constantine to the legacy of Diocletian, see 
R.C. Blockley, in East Roman Foreign Policy, ARCA, Classical and Medieval 
Texts, Papers and Monographs, 30 (1992), pp. 8-14. 

’ For this, see A.H.M. Jones, ΒΒ. Martindale and J. Morris, The Prosopo- 
graphy ofthe Later Roman Empire (Cambridge University Press, 1971), Vol. 1, 
p. 223. 

* See Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), pp. 56-59. Henceforward referred to as BAFOC. 

’° The inscription rests in the Louvre, AO 4083. For the facsimile and the 
French version, R. Dussaud, Mission scientifique dans les regions desertiques de 
la Syrie moyenne (Paris, 1903), p. 314; For the English version, see James A. 
Bellamy, “A New Reading of the Namarah Inscription”, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 105 (1985), p. 46. 

° See maps. 

On this, see infra. 

® For Imru’ al-Qays in Hira, see Tabari, Tarikh, ed. M. Ibrahim (Cairo, 1960), 
Vol. 1, p. 53. 

° For Hormisdas, see PLRE, I, p. 443. 

0 For Mundir, see the present writer in Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth 
Century (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1995), I. 1, pp. 406-420. Hence- 
forward referred to as BASIC. 

I! For Julian and Nonnosus in Arabia and the Southern Semites, see ibid., ΡΡ. 
144-166. 

12. On this, see Strabo, Geography, XV], 4, 24. 

13. See the present writer in “Byzantino-arabica: the Conference of Ramla, A.D. 
524”, in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 23 (1964), p. 129, especially n. 52, 53. 
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#* On the Inner Shield, see the present writer in Byzantine and the Arabs in the 
Fifth Century (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1989), pp. 477, 478; hence- 
forward referred to as BAFIC. 

% See his “Imra’ Al-Qays, Son of ‘Amr: King of ....?%?’ in Literary Heritage of 
Classical Islam: Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of James A. Bellamy 
(Princeton, NJ: The Darwin Press, 1993), pp. 3-37. 

1° See the English version of the inscription, supra. 

7 He has indicated that he will treat the remaining parts of the inscription in a 
future publication. 

5 Zwettler, op. cit., p. 3. 

” Ibid. p. 18. 

Ὁ Ibid. 

1 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

22. Ibid., p. 13. 

3. Ibid., p. 12. 

” Ibid., pp. 13-15. The word “al-Gharb” appears in the poetry of al-Mutalammis, 
not as a well-known technical term for the western half of the Fertile Crescent but 
only as a literary locution for which, see my forthcoming volume, Byzantium and 
the Arabs in the Sixth Century, 11., ı. In his footnote, (45) Zwettler does not do 
justice to the fact that the present writer was the first to draw attention to the 
campaign of Shäpür against the Arabs as a context for understanding Imru’ al- 
Qays’s drive to Najrän, nor to the fact that Kitäb al-Majdal was utilized for the 
first time in that connection. Instead, he expresses his doubts on an emendation or 
correction suggested for the term maghrib, which may or may not be true. 

25 See Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl in Die Araber in der alten Welt (Walter de 
Gruyter, Berlin, 1967), Vol. IV, pp. 262-263. 

6. For al-Dayzan/al-Sätirün, see K.H. Kindermann, E/', Supplement, p. 227; Th. 
Nöldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879), pp. 
33-40; R. Stiehl, op.cit. (1966), Vol. III, pp. 107-112. Other links said to exist 
between Hira and Hatra relate to the fırst Lakhmid ruler, ‘Amr ibn-‘Adıi. 

7 E. Herzfeld read the relevant phrase in the Paikuli inscription as “‘Amr of the 
Apgarian”, a reading taken over by U. Monneret de Villard in his article on the 
crown of Imru’ al-Qays, whence derived the view of the present writer on the 
Abgarid connection of the Lakhmids; see BAFOC, pp. 34-37. For the new edition 
of the Paikuli inscription, which makes clear the distinction between the two 
‘Amrs, the Abgarid and the Lakhmid, see H. Humbach and P.O. Skjaervg, The 
Sasanian Inscription of Paikuli, Part 2, Synoptic Tables (Wiesbaden, 1980), fınal 
table. 

δ They did so perhaps owing to their desire not to appear as kings of a single 
city but of a state, comprising a large territory, or of a people, the Arabs, a more 
inclusive term than that of a single city. 
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29 So called around A.D. 500 by Joshua the Stylite; in a passage analyzed by the 
present writer in “Ghassän and Byzantium: A New terminus a quo”, Der Islam, 33 
(1958), pp. 242-247. 

% On all this, see Tabari, Tarikh, ed. M. Ibrähim (Cairo, 1960), Vol. I; for 
Jadima, see pp. 612-613; for ‘Amr, pp. 627-628. 

3! For this bilinguis of Umm al-Jimäl involving Jadima, see infra. 

#2 On this, see BAFOC, p. 35, n. 15. 

33 On this title, see A. Jamme, Sabaean and Hasaean Inscriptions from Saudi 
Arabia (Rome, 1966), p. 39, 40; and A.F.L. Beeston, “Two Bi’r Hima 
Inscriptions Re-examined”, BSOAS, XLVIII (1985), pp. 43, 45. The assumption 
of such all-inclusive titles as “King of all the Arabs” seems to have parallels 
among the German tribes, the Franks and the Alamannı. A distinguished Ancient 
and Late Antique historian, Professor Dr. Alexander Demandt writes: “Sehr 
bemerkenswert ıst die Grabinschrift aus Namara vom ersten Amorkesos, der in 
seiner Grabinschrift den Titel König aller Araber führt. Das bildet eine enge Paral- 
lele zu ähnlichen Erscheinungen im westgermanischen Raum, wo ebenfalls 
einzelne Stämme als Vertreter der gesamten germanischen Nation aufgetreten sind, 
so die Franken und die Alamannen”. And in this connection the case of Ethelstan 
in Britain may also be invoked since he called himself “rex totius Britanniae” 
“king of all Britain” for which, see Pierre Riche, The Carolongians, trans. M.1. 
Allen (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1993), p. 255. 

® And also in the literary sources; the Koran has it and so it is attested in the 
early seventh century. Zwettler misses clear attestations of the term A‘räb in the 
intervening period from the fourth to the sixth centuries in my article in JSS, 
although he states it is perhaps attested in the late sixth-century (Zwettler, op.cit., 
p. 9). Attestations of the term A‘räb and the morpho-semantic distinction between 
‘Arab and A‘räb are unreasonable to expect in the fourth and fifth centuries, since 
the bulk of the corpus of pre-Islamic poetry that has survived pertains not to these 
two centuries but to the sixth. So, it is the familiar problem of the extant 
sources. That A‘räb must have been used in the sixth century and previous to It, 
is easily inferable from its occurrence in the Koran; otherwise one has to adopt the 
view that it was a Koranic neologism of the seventh century, an utterly untenable 
view! Traces of its attestation in the early sixth century are, however, detectable ın 
the Diwan of Imru’ al-Qays, the poet who died in A.D. 542, for which, see the 
present writer in “The Last Days of Imru’ al-Qays: Anatolia”, in Tradition and 
Modernity in Arabic Literature (Fayetteville, Arkansas: University of Arkansas 
Press, 1997), pp. 217-218. In that Diwan, the phrase A‘räb al-Yamäriin occurs in 
one of his poems, “the Arab of the Yamanites”; see the Diwan, ed. M. Ibrahim 
(Cairo, 1958), p. 269. The phrase comes in a poem included in the recension of 
al-Tüsi and some doubts have been cast on the attribution of the poem to Imru’ 
al-Qays. I am more than inclined to think that at least that part of the poem in 
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which the phrase occurs is Imru’ al-Qays’s, since the poet is taking prıide in Hujr, 
the poet’s father, and the verse is consonant with other fragments in the Diwan 
that breathe the same spirit of parental pride. A‘räbiyya, the feminine form of 
A ‘räbi, is also attested in the Diwan of the same poet, applied to a woman he was 
in love with. A variant reading of A‘räbiyya is Nabhäniyya, the woman from the 
tribe of Nabhän; for both readings see William Ahlwardt, The Divans of Six 
Ancient Arabic Poets (Osnabrück, 1972, Reprint), pp. 84, 159. The term used in 
the Namära inscription is not A‘räb, but ‘Arab and this is the generic term that 
comprises both the Arab sedentaries and pastoralists of whom Imru’ al-Qays, who 
ruled a bimorphic society, was the king. Surely there is a generic term in Arabic 
to subsume under it both sedentaries and nomads as the lexica indicate, which is 
‘Arab. If it ıs not ‘Arab, what is it? 

35 Ibn-Hazm insists on this; see Jamharat Ansäb al-‘Arab, ed. ‘Abd al-Saläm 
Härün, (Cairo, 1962), p. 10. 

6 Zwettler reflects on the appropriateness of applying the term KLH, “all”, to a 
king who ruled only four or five tribes and under whom other Arab groups are not 
included, which he does not specify with the exception of those of South Arabia 
(pp. 7-8). Zwettler does not show any awareness of the true meaning of shu‘üb, 
used in the inscription with technical accurary; he does not seem to realıze that 
most of South Arabia was peopled by the Himyarites, a cognate Semitic group 
related to the Arabs in the larger context of Semitic but quite distinct from them; 
and that the two AZDS, ASDS, included in the inscription as al-Asdayn, had 
come originally from the South. Bellamy before him (p. 37) thought Nizär was 
tautological with Ma‘add. The latter, however, was a confederation of tribes of 
various affiliations, a mysterious term but one that reflected a tribal reality, 
nonetheless. Later Islamic genealogists operated with the two terms, Nizär and 
Ma‘add and realized that these were two very large, indeed the largest of all Arab 
tribal groups. It was inevitable that, in later Islamic times there should be some 
inaccuracy or confusion in the denotation of each of these two terms and how they 
were related to each other. Herein lies the great value of the Namära inscription, 
solid epigraphic evidence, and what is more, a very early one, going back to A.D. 
328, which is informative on Nizär and Ma‘add and documents the historicity of 
both. Its testimony should be respected in discussions of Nizär and Ma‘add and 
should be the basis for discussing the two terms when these reached the later 
Islamic genealogists, who understood the main feature attaching to these two 
terms — namely, that they were the most capacious in their tribal denotation. For 
M‘add and Nizär, see the present writer in BAFIC, 283-384, for recent 
observations on Ma‘add involving the Syriac sources, see idem, BASIC, I, 1, pp. 
175-177, and 160-166; for the Arabs and the Himyarites as two cognate Semitic 
people but quite distinct from each other, see idem in “The Authenticity of pre- 
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Islamic Poetry: the Linguistic Dimension, al-Abhäth (American University in 
Beirut, 1996), pp. 3-9. 

δ The strangest rendering of shu‘ub comes from A.F.L. Beeston who translated 
it “settled communities!!!” “Nemara and Faw”, p. 6. He transferred this meaning 
from Sabaic (his first love) to Arabic. I leave it to Sabaicists to decide whether it 
meant “communities” ın Sabaic or tribes; see infra. Whatever it meant in Sabaic, 
shu‘üb in Arabic is not “settled communities”. The Namäran is an Arabic 
inscription in which the meaning of shu‘ab has to be sought within the semantics 
of Arabic, not in Sabaic. Its meaning in Arabic is crystal clear. 

δ᾽ Privata sorte inter duo imperia summa Romanorum Parthorumque, Pliny, 
Natural History, V. 88. 

» As Zwettler maintains; op.cit., pp. 5, 14, 18, 27, n. 49. 

Ὁ See Henry I. MacAdam, “The Namara Inscription: Some Historical Considera- 
tions”, Al-Abhäth (American University in Beirut), 44, 1980, pp. 3-16 and Glen 
W.Bowersock, Roman Arabia (Harvard University Press, 1983), p. 140. 

* I hope to return to Constantine’s projected campaign against Persia in a future 
publication. 

* See maps. 

* The argument of Lidzbarski in favor of this interpretation of FRSW, 
summarized by Bellamy (p. 42), seems impregnable. Bellamy’s objection that the 
letter (w) should not appear in FRSW, because FRS in the sense of horsemen is a 
common noun, is not quite valid. The rule that governs this curious terminal (w) 
15 not imperative and seems indifferent. This (w) does appear sometimes attached 
to common nouns, as in the Umm al-Jimäl inscription of Fihr and Jadima, 
attached to NFSH, and RB. That the broken plurals, furräs and furus, suggested by 
Lidzbarski are not attested in the lexica and grammars, is not decisive; the lexica 
are not exhaustive in what they contain of the vocabulary of the Arabic language, 
while the formation of broken plurals in Arabic does not obey strict rules. So 
there could very well have been a broken plural of faris as furräs or furus ın 
fourth-century Arabic. What has been said about the (w) in FARSW as being 
attached to acommon noun, may also be said with equal truth about another noun 
in the inscription, ‘ALSH‘WBW, both common and with the (w) attached, to 
which Bellamy objected (pp. 42-43). 

“ See the present writer in “Philological Observations...”, JSS, pp. 39-41, and 
the very positive reaction of Bowersock to the suggestion of the present writer on 
how the term wklhn may be interpreted; Bowersock, op.cit., p. 139, n. 6. 

% Tabari, Tärikh, ed. M. Ibrahim (Cairo, 1961), Vol. II, p. 53. 

*% On these sources of Hishäm, see the discussion in the present writer’s 
BAFOC, pp. 353-358. 

7 On these Manichaean Coptic papyri, see ibid., p. 32, n. 6 and infra. 


* On this, see Samuel N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and 
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Medieval China, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 63 
(Tübingen, 1992), p. 109. This is an excellent work, although the author’s 
conception of the Lakhmids and their king, ‘Amr, not his main concern or field, 
is vague. 

# Mani succeeded in converting two client-kings of Persia: Mihrshah, the lord of 
Mesene, and probably another one, Baat; ibid., 76, 109. 

 Ibid., pp. 69, 88. 

°' See the present writer in BASIC, I, 1, pp. 455-478, 529-549. 

2 On Shäpür’s campaign against the Arabs of the Peninsula, see the present 
writer in BAFOC, 38-39, 62-63, 66-67. 

Ὁ Perhaps future excavations at the site in Namära might produce some 
indication of Christianity in the vicinity of the tomb. 

>»; On this, see BAFIC, pp. 40-49. 

> Ibid., pp. 59-113. 

56 See The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. and trans. W. Wright (Cambridge 
University Press, 1882), p. 61. The Chronicle has been recently translated and 
annotated by Dr. Andreas Luther of the Freie Universität, Berlin, but I do not have 
at my disposal his new German edition. The name ‘Adid is uncertain; it may be 
‘Aziz, the more common and fully attested name in the Arabic onomasticon. 

5’ See Yves Calvet and Christian Robin, Arabie Heureuse, Arabie Deserte, Les 
Antiquites Arabiques du Musee du Louvre, Notes et Documents des Musees ὦ 
France, 31 (Paris, 1997), pp. 265-269. The four scholars are Pierre Bordreuil, 
Alain Desreumaux, Christian Robin and Javier Teixidor. The article or notice will 
be referred to as AHAD and the four scholars who researched the ınscription as 
Authors. 

® See the frontispiece of BAFOC. The Authors present new readings of the text. 
” See “Philological Observations on the Namara Inscription”, Journal of 
Semitic Studies, 24 (1979), pp. 34-35 and BAFOC, pp. 36-37. 

© Ibid., pp. 412-413. Before I committed the possibility of the reading “TNKH’”, 
to an Appendix in BAFOC, I submitted my view to Professor Franz Rosenthal. 
In his letter of August 27, 1976, he expressed reservations on palaeographic 
grounds but did not rule it out as a possibility. 

Τῆς Authors themselves are aware of how manque de place can affect the script 
of the inscription, AHAD, p. 269, line 20. 

°2 See BAFOC, 415; Tabari, Tärikh, ed. M. Ibrähim (Cairo, 1967), Vol. I, p. 
621, to which may be added the express statement that ‘Abduljinn actually was 
Jadima’s successor for which, see al-Marzubäni, Mu’‘jam al-Shu‘ara’. For the 
attestation of Tanükh and Ard Tanükh in Eastern Arabia in the Sabaic inscription, 
see BAFOC, p. 413, n. 11. 

® For this bilinguis, see infra. 

δ Accepted by Sabaicist A.F.L. Beeston, in his “Nemara and Fau”, pp. 3-4. 
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65 *“Abid ibn-Sharya wrote the most extensive chapter on the Dispersion of the 
Azd. Although what he wrote on the Himyarites of the Sabaean South is mostly 
legendary, he is more credible when he wrote of the Arabs, such as the Azd. 
Hishäm al-Kalbi wrote a monograph with that title, but only its title has survived 
in the Fihrist; Mas‘üdi has an extensive section in his Muraj on the Dispersion 
ofthe Azd: the Dispersion is also a major theme in that monograph on the pre- 
Islamic Arabs ascribed to Asma‘i. Echoes of the Dispersion may be heard in the 
Qur’an in Sürat Saba’ in the verse “and we tore them to pieces” wa mazzagnahum 
sharra mumazzag, although the reference in the Särat abounds with difficulties, 
related to the breaking of the Dam of Ma’rib. See ‘Abid/“Ubayd ibn Sharya, παρ 
al-Tijän, (San‘a’, Yemen, 1928-1929), pp. 273-303; Ibn al-Nadim, Kitäb al- 
Fihrist, ed. G. Flügel (Beirut, Reprint, 1964), p. 96, line 18; al-Asma‘ı, Tärikh 
al-‘Arab Oabl al-Islam, ed. M. Yasin (Bagdad, 1959); Mas‘üdi, Muraj al-Dahab, 
ed. Charles Pellat (Beirut, 1966), vol. II, pp. 318-333; Qur’an, Süra XXXIV, 
verse 19. 

6 The affıllation of Balhärith (Banü al-Härith ibn-Ka‘b), who in the sixth 
century appear as the dominant tribal group in Najrän is sometimes related to 
Madhij with whom they affıliated at a later stage; see BAFIC, pp. 400-401. 

6 Such is the view of Beeston speaking of the Western branch of the Azd, Azd 
al-Sarät, and basing his statement on incontestable Sabaic inscriptions. His 
sentence reads “Τῆς Western section was, as Sabaean texts show, already in the 
third century roughly in their present position in the Sarät immediately north of 
Yemen, “Nemara and Faw”, pp. 3-4. It is good to have the statement from the 
horse’s mouth, the late distinguished Sabaicist, who often does not give the 
documentation for what he says, but presumably he did not find it necessary since 
he was writing to Sabaicists familiar with the texts. He may have had in mind the 
inscription referred to infra, nn. 69 and 123. 

% "The Authors use a technical term from juridical law, mouvance, subinfeo- 
datior, p. 267, line 20. Scholars are in the debt of Sabaicists concerning the exact 
relationship of the Arab tribes of the South to Himyar. Perhaps Christian Robin 
will elucidate for us the relationship to Himyar of the more important and famous 
group, Kinda. 

® For a Sabaic inscription attesting the orthography of the tribal group al-Azd as 
al-Asd, see D.B. Doe and A. Jamme “New Sabaean Inscriptions from South 
Arabia”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1968), pp. 15-16. The tribe 
involved is not Asad, which lived in the far north and is never spelt with the 
article, al. 

”® For the two Sabaic inscriptions on Nizär, see AHAD, p. 267, lines 33-38. 

Ἧς Ibid., lines 44-46. 

2 Cf. a verse in one of the panegyrics of Näbigha on the Lakhmid king, 
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Nu‘män, in which the poet implies that the Lakhmid was in his own way like the 

Persian king “King of Kings!” This was suggested by a German scholar but I 

forgot who he was. For the verse, see W. Ahlwardt, The Divans of Six Ancient 

Arabic Poets (Osnabrück, 1972), reprint, p. 5, verse 10. 

2 AHAD, p. 267, line 47. 

14. Ibid., p. 268, lines 5-9. 

75. See Manfred Kropp “Grande Re degli Arabi e Vassalo di Nessuno”: Mar’ Al- 

Qays Ibn ‘Amr e L’Inscrizione ad En-Nemara”, Quadreni di Studi Arabi, 9 (1991), 
. 13. 

᾿ Such as ‘Antara or Zuhayr in their respective “Suspended Odes”, for which, see 

Ahlwardt, op. cit., p. 47, verses 48, 56, 57, 62, and p. 67, verse 55. 

7 AHAD, p. 268, line 9. 

78. For the gates of Najrän, see the present writer in The Martyrs of Najran, 

Subsidia Hagiographica, 49, p. 51, lines 5, 7, and p. 56, line 39. 

” See E.W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London, 1893), Book I, Part 8, 

p. 2769, middle column. 

© AHAD, p. 268, lines 10-22. 

9 Ibid., p. 268, lines 23-29. 

2 Ibid., p. 268, lines 33-35. 

83. See “Philological Observations”, pp. 39-40, and BAFOC, pp. 44-45. 

#4 AHAD, p. 268, lines 36-37 and p. 269, lines 1-13. But they are aware of the 

conjectural nature of the translation they give to the controversial phrase; ibid., 

lines 12-13. 

#5 On this interpretation, see “Philological Observations”, pp. 39-40. For the 

very positive reaction to this interpretation, see Glen W. Bowersock, Roman 

Arabia (Harvard University Press, 1983), p. 139, n. 6. 

“ Seesupra. 

 AHAD, p. 269, lines 27-55. 

#® In fact many pages of BAFOC have been devoted to all historical dimensions 

of this inscription, but these may have been missed by scholars because of the 

title of that volume, as it did not suggest that Arabic epigraphy represented by the 

Namära inscription constituted a major evidence for the history of the Arab 

Foederati of Byzantium in the fourth century. 

® See BASIC, 1, 1, pp. 258-261; 501-508. 

” Procopius refers to him by his name and patronymic, Arethas, son of Jabala, 

“while Zacharia of Mitylene refers to him only by his patronymic, ‘bar-Jabala’, 

the ‘son of Jabala’,” see BASIC, p. 95, lines 10-11 of the Greek quotation; p. 

142, n. 415. 

°! The most detailed studies on the father, ‘Amr, are those of Francois de Blois 

and Michel Tardieu for which, see infra. 

“2 On ‘Amr, the Lakhmid in the Paikuli inscription, see infra. 
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9% Lines 3-4 of the French version of the inscription, supra. 

94 What the exact relationship of the Arabs of the South, such as Kinda to 
Himyar, the dominant power in whose shadow the Arabs of the South moved, is 
up to the Sabaic specialists to determine. Already, mouvance, subinfeudation, has 
been mentioned apropos of the Azd (supra, n. 68). 

” Stated briefly by the present writer in Pre-Islamic Arabia, Cambridge History 
of Islam, Vol. 1, p. 6, and more recently and more expansively in “The 
Authenticity of Pre-Islamic Poetry: the Linguistic Dimension”, al-Abhäth, XLIV, 
(1996), pp. 6-9. The great contribution of the Namära inscription to the study of 
the Arab language in this pre-Islamic period is discussed in this article but the 
philological significance of the inscription is outside the scope of this present 
one. 

“6. For the Persian and Byzantine connection of Kinda, see present writer in 
“Ghassän and Byzantium: a New terminus a quo”, in Der Islam, ΧΧΧ (1958), 
pp. 253-254, and BASIC, I, 1, pp. 3-12, 148-160. 

”” Noted in AHAD, p. 267, lines 39-43. . 
δ On the Sabaic inscription confirming the Azd presence in the Sarät north of 
Yaman, already in the third century, see supra, n. 67. 

” For this cognomen, see BAFOC, pp. 56-59. 

0 See the footnotes of pp. 40-43 in BAFOC, especially nn. 35, 40, 45, 47. 

ΟἹ The campaign against Najrän was discussed before (BAFOC, pp. 40-43), in 
isolation from the cognomen, Arabicus. Further reflection on the Inscription since 
then has convinced the present writer that the two are more intimately related than 
he had thought and so they deserve a closer association in the interpretation of the 
inscription, hence this short statement in this article on the possible relationship 
of the two. Hopefully, other Latin inscriptions on Constantine may be discovered, 
which may throw more light on this possible relationship. 

ΟΣ For one of them, the major one, see the present writer in “The 
Authenticity....” (supra, n. 36). 

103 For the others, see supra. 

I# Just as his Martyrs of Najrän published in 1971 as no. 49 of Subsidia 
Hagiographica has started the intense interest in the Persecutions at Najrän and in 
the inception of the Himyaritic Era, which is still going on. 

‘5 Where I read a paper on “The Inception of the Himyaritic Era”, it does not 
appear in the Proceedings of the Congress, because my application to participate 
reached the authorities in Moscow too late to appear in the Program. It was then 
that I met Nina Pigulevskaia, who after listening to my paper and a friendly 
conversation that followed seemed sorry for the remarks she made in one of her 
publications on Arab-Byzantine relations. 

16 Some elements of this dialogue were contained in a letter which Albright sent 
me shortly after our meeting; for this letter, see Biblical Archaeologist (Atlanta, 
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Georgia: Scholars Press, 1995), Vol. 58, No. 3, p. 177. 

(07 The Congress met in Sweden (Visby and Stockholm), 13-19 August, 1972. 

108 See “Hamlat Imru’ al-Qays ‘ala Najrän”, in Studies in the History of Arabia 
(Riyadh, 1979) vol. I, Pt. 1, pp. 73-79 (in Arabic); and “The Composition of 
Arabic Poetry in the Fourth Century”, ibid., (1984) Vol. 11, pp. 87-93. I also 
discussed a couplet of verses attributed to ‘Amr ibn-Adi, in the latter article. 
Despite the careful reasoning and cautious presentation of the couplet as possibly 
authentic, Beeston disagreed and inter alia presented the poetry attributed to 
Yemeni poets on their kings such as As’ad Abükarib as examples of spurious 
Arabic pre-Islamic poetry, and indeed they are spurious. But such Yemeni verse is 
in an entirely different category from the couplet attributed to Adi and are no 
parallels. Beeston was primarily a Sabaicist; although his knowledge of Arabic as 
a grammarian and comparative Semitist cannot be doubted, he was not a 
connoisseur of Arabic poetry — and he had no true knowledge of literary Arabic; I 
shall deal with his comments in a future publication, see A.F.L. Beeston, 
“Antecedents of Classical Arabic Verse” Festschrift, Ewald Wagner (Beirut, 
1994), Band I, pp. 234-243. 

19 See “Philological Observations on the Namära Inscription”, JSS, 24 (1979), 
pp. 33-42. 

110 See Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), pp. 31-72, henceforth referred to as BAFOC. The 
manuscript of the BAFOC was submitted in 1981 as indicated in the Preface, p. 
xX. 

II! “The Authenticity of Pre-Islamic Poetry: the Linguistic Dimension”, Al- 
Abhäth (American University of Beirut, 1996) 64, pp. 3-29. 

ΠΣ 1 should like to take this opportunity to thank Dr. Ulbert warmiy for arranging 
the Journey to Namära which, thus, acquainted me with the physical environment 
in which Imru’ al-Qays lived, valuable for further reflections on his function as a 
foederatus of Rome. The visit to Namära took place on May 28, 1994. 

3 See A.F.L. Beeston, “Nemara and Faw” in BSOAS, 42 (1979), pp. 1-6; more 
precisely, pp. 3-6; J. Bellamy, “A New Reading of the Namärah Inscription”, 
JAOS, 105, No. 1 (1985), pp. 31-51; M. Kropp, “Grande Re degli Arabi e 
Vassalo dı Nessunto”, Quaderni di Studi Arabi, 9 (1991), pp. 3-28; M. Zwettler, 
“Imra’ Al Qays, Son of ‘Amr: King of ....???’, in Literary Heritage of Classical 
Islam: Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of James A. Bellamy (Princeton, New 
Jersey: The Darwin Press, 1993), pp. 3-37. These have been the Arabists and the 
Semitists who have treated the Namäfra inscription in detail, in articles exclusively 
devoted to it. To them may be added R. Baalbaki’s general work on the Arabic and 
Semitic scripts, which includes a valuable study of the inscription; see al-Kitäba 
al- 'Arabiyya wa al-Sämiyya (Beirut, 1981), pp. 124-134; 160-162. More relevant 
to the present article are: Henry I. MacAdam, “The Namära Inscription: Some 
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Historical Considerations”, Al-Abhäth, 28 (1980), pp. 3-16, and G.W. Bowersock 
“King of all the Arabs”, in Roman Arabia (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1983), pp. 138-147. The last two are classicists and Late Antique scholars 
who have brought their well-known expertise to bear on affırming the Roman 
connection of Imru’ al-Qays. See also his swift and curious retreat from that 
position in al-Abhath, 29, (1981), pp. 3-5. 

I A personal communication addressed to Henry MacAdam; see his article 
(supra, n. 7), p. 16. See also his swift and curious retreat from that position in αἱ- 
Abhäth, 29, (1981). pp. 3-5. 

115 J. Bellamy, op. cit., pp. 35-36, 42-46. Of the four Arabists and Semitists 
mentioned above (n. 7), James Bellamy was the only one who carefully read the 
article of the present writer in JSS (supra, ἢ. 4) and understood its various 
contributions to a better comprehension of this inscription; see his “A New 
Reading....”, pp. 3, 41, 42, 46. Even more positive was the evaluation of this 
article by a well-known Late Roman historian and a keen observer of Arab- 
Roman-Byzantine relations, Glen Bowersock, who considered it “the most acute 
philological discussion” of the inscription, while he was arguing for the Roman 
connection of Imru’ al-Qays; see his Roman Arabia, p. 140, and his footnote, p. 
139, n. 6. I refer to these two scholars only because their evaluations of the article 
in JSS derives from the complementary resources of Arabic philology and Roman 
History, a happy and necessary combination for the serious study of this 
inscription, good to bear in mind in view of the glut in the Namära market. 
Bellamy’s tidy mind understood that his philological study of the inscription had 
to be followed by an historical one (p. 4), which is what the present writer has 
done in two stages; in the article in JSS and the chapter in his book on the fourth 
century, the latter of which appeared after Bellamy submitted his manuscript for 
publication. 

116 Eor Dussaud’s facsimile and translation, see his Mission scientifique dans les 
regions desertiques de la Syrie Moyenne (Paris, 1903), p. 314. 

117 Th. Nöldeke, “Der Araberkönig von Namara”, Florilegium Melchior de Vogue 
(Paris, 1909), pp. 463-466. 

"18. Ernst Herzfeld, Paikuli (Berlin, 1924). Before he published this fundamental 
work, he undertook two expeditions to Paikuli itself, and corrected Rawlinson, 
who had thought the inscription was Ardashir’s, the founder of the Säsänid 
Dynasty (A.D. 224-242). It was Herzfeld’s correct dating that made the Iranian 
inscription relevant to the Arabic Namära; ibid., Vol. I, pp. 118-119, 135-137; 
and 140-142. 

19 See Helmut Humbach and Prods P. Skjaervg, The Sassanian Inscription of 
Paikuli (Ludwig Reichert Verlag, Wiesbaden), Part I, 1978, Part II, 1980, Part III, 
1983. For the reference to ‘Amr the Lakhmid, see the final tables in Part Il, 
Synoptic Tables; and Part III, sec. 92, p. 71; Part 3.2, p. 126. 
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20 See H.H. Schraeder, “Carl Schmidt und H.J. Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund aus 
Ägypten”, Gnomon, 9 (1933), pp. 344-345, a review of the article by the two 
scholars which appeared in Berlin ın the same year. 

12! Michel Tardieu, “L’arrivee des Manicheens ἃ al-Hira”, La Syrie de Byzance ἃ 
l’Islam, Institut Francais de Damas (Damascus, 1992), pp. 15-24. The precious 
Coptic passage and the French version are on pp. 16, 17. 

2? Ina very stimulating article, Francois de Blois raised the question of the two 
‘Amrs in the Paikuli Inscription. He made some pertinent observations on 
whether Manichaeism spread in Hira by its Lakhmid ruler or in Edessa by Abgarid 
‘Amr and he is in favor of the latter. He himself is aware of the hypothetical 
nature of a view that has an Abgarid ruling in Edessa ca. A.D. 300 after the fall of 
the city. To this may be added the statement in the Arabic sources that Lakhmid 
‘Amr became the proteg& of the Jinn for some time, another way of saying that he 
was possessed by an evil spirit. This confirms what the Papyri say of his having 
been healed by the Manichaean emissaries. See Francois de Blois, “Who is King 
Amaro”’, Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy, Vol. VI (1995), pp. 196-198. On 
‘Amr and the Jinn, see Tabari, Tärıkh, ed. M. Ibrahim (Cairo, 1960), Vol. I, p. 
616. 

123 He might have cited the Sabaic inscription that speaks of Shammar’s emissary 
to northeastern Arabia since there is reference in it to the two tribes of al-Asd and 
Tanükh. See Hermann von Wissman, “Zur Kenntnis von Ostarabien, besonders 
al-Qatif ım Altertum”, Le Museon, LXXX, 1967, pp. 490, and pp. 508-9 for the 
fuller version of the ınscription by 1. Ryckmans. The /’sd in the inscription is 
more likely to be al-Asd rather than the tribe of Asad, which never has the definite 
article while al-Azd/al-Asd always does. One cannot help thinking of the advances 
in our knowledge of the tribal groups in Arabia made possible by the Sabaic 
inscriptions, not available in the nineteenth century. Cf. the article by O. Blau, 
“Arabien in sechsten Jahrhundert”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgendländischen 
Gesellschaft, 23 (1969), pp. 560-579, where the author, who acquitted himself 
well, did not have the advantage of the Sabaic inscriptions to guide him on the 
locatıon of the Arabian tribes. The drawing of the tribal map of pre-Islamic Arabia 
is now entirely in the hands of Sabaicists who can check the data on these tribes 
in Ptolemy’s Geography and the Namära inscription with what the Sabaic 
inscriptions have to offer. Perhaps M. Robin can undertake drawing this map or 
inspire one of his associates to do it. 

'# On this, see Walter E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests 
(Cambridge University Press, 1992). 


BYZANTIUM AND THE ARABS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 
A PROPOS OF A RECENT REVIEW 


IRFAN SHAHID / WASHINGTON 


In a recent issue of Speculum, (April, 1999) pp. 536-539, there is 
a review of a book titled The Making of Byzantium, 600-1025, by 
M. Whittow. I 'had not heard of this name before and I naturally read 
the review with some curiosity, thinking that this must be a new star 
in the field. The reviewer, a leading Byzantinist, concluded after a 
long series of challenging remarks by saying: 

“The upshot is that this is not a sound and polished study that can 

serve as a basic and reliable handbook for this period of Byzantine 

history. It has very serious errors of fact and a faulty framework 

of reference. The field needs something better”. (p. 539). 


This judgement was based on a thorough sifting of the book and the 

reviewer in almost every other sentence poses a question mark. One 

quote will suffice to illustrate the very poor quality of the book: 
“Some scholarly judgments are surprising. The author revives (p. 
120), without explanation or discussion, a long-refuted theory of 
the etymology of the Byzantine themes (Byzantine army corps and 
their military districts). The genesis and role of the themes remain 
important topics for Byzantinists, but inclusion and advocacy of 
such long-exploded theories in the body of the text make this book 
an unreliable one to recommend to introductory readers”. (p. 538). 


Although I am interested in Byzantine history in general and not only 
in Arab-Byzantine relations, having written on such problems as the 
titulature of the emperor Heraclius, I was more interested in what 
author Whittow says on Byzantium in the context of Near Eastern 
history and especially its Arab profile, on which I have written a few 
pages in the course of the last forty-five years. The avowed aim of 
Whittow was in his own words to produce “a history of the 
Byzantine State and its place in Near Eastern History”. Whittow’s 
“achievement” or fulfilment of this promise is evaluated in a long 
paragraph on p. 538 where the reviewer exposes the extent of his 
“knowledge” and “understanding” of Arab and Islamic history. After 
pointing out many howlers, such as the relationship of the fourth 
Orthodox Caliph, Ali, to the Prophet Muhammad, the reviewer 
concludes: 
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“It is impossible to give any credence to the author’s opinions on 
difficult problems of Islamic and Near Eastern historical interpre- 
tation when he makes such errors on basic facts. Whittow does 
not demonstrate that he understands Islam and the Near East 
sufficiently well to write a reliable guide for specialists or intro- 
ductory readers that fit Byzantium into the broader Near Eastern 
context. The handling of the Byzantine Empire’s relations with 
Arabs and Islam is the weakest section of Making of Byzantium’”. 
(p. 538). 


The review disinclined me to read anything by a fellow of this des- 
cription. Almost immediately after the review appeared in Speculum, 
I was told of a negative one of my book, Byzantium and the Arabs in 
the Sixth Century (BASIC), which appeared in JRA '. As the name 
Whittow is an uncommon name and hardly a household word in the 
Grove of Akademe, I was unaware that the reviewer of my book was 
the same one whose book was reviewed in Speculum. Subsequently, 
a friend sent me copy of the review and I found out it was by the one 
who does not know who Ali was! My first reaction was to throw it to 
where it belongs, to the waste paper basket, but after reading it, it 
became necessary to write a rejoinder not because of the quality and 
quantity of the trash that it contains but because of the venom and 
rudeness of the reviewer to whom the Almighty had not given a large 
helping of manners and basic decency. And this was especially 
surprising, since I had not crossed swords with him on any point in 
Medieval history. He was utterly incognito to me. What caused him 
or encouraged him to write such a polemic puzzled me, but a look at 
the introduction to that book of his, where he thanks Cyril Mango 
and James Howard-Johnston, and at certain portions of his review in 
which he speaks worshipfully of Michael Whitby provided me with 
some explanation for his decision to write his review, since it ıs a 
glorified edition of the thought of these three scholars who were 
ambivalent about BASIC in their reviews. What Whittow came up 
with was a piece of journalism that has no independent existence but 
is a derivative one. As the reviews of the three scholars were at least 
decent and not entirely negative, I had not thought it necessary to 
write rejoinders, believing that careful readers of BASIC will not take 
them seriously. Now that misthophoros Whittow has written this 
dastardly review that ıs derivative from them, it has become 
necessary to publish the exchange between me and the three scholars 
since it is important for understanding Whittow’s “thought” in the 
review, but more importantly, because the exchange deals with 
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important problems of Arab-Byzantine relations and with the 
methodology that is relevant to writing their history. 


-1 


Cyril Mango reviewed BASIC in the TL$ (July, 1996) and related 
his review to the large question of the Arab conquests in the seventh 
century and concluded that the Ghassanids made little difference. 

I replied to his review on September 26, 1996, in a letter, the 
relevant part of which reads as follows: 

“The crucial sentence in your review is the one in which you say 
that “the weakening of that shield ....leads ultimately to the Conquest 
of the Near East by the Persians, then by the Arabs”. This exactly 
what I did not say and avoided saying. The minuses you give to the 
Ghassanids in the rest of the review derive from this misconception. 
All I said about the Ghassanids in this context is that they 
“contributed to” and so they were only one element. (See pages 
xxvill, xxx, and especially p. 609). Much nonsense has been written 
about the Ghassanids concerning this point and I wanted to correct it 
patiently and gradually as more volumes come out in each of which 
they appear. In one of the coming volumes “Muhammad and 
Byzantium””. I show that the Persian War of Parviz’s and Heraclius’ 
reign, not the weakening of the Ghassanids, was the major disaster 
from which derived other ones, minor and major. 

I could write much more on this but I will limit myself to one or 
two more observations. The number 5000 for the Ghassanid army: 
these were all cavalry not infantry and that is a lot of cavalry, the 
same number that Arrian gives to Alexander’s horse power. More 
important are your doubts on the sedentariness of the Ghassanids. 
Even before the appearance of the volume I am now writing, BASIC 
II, on their structures (monasteries, churches, palaces, and castles), 
what is already in BASIC I is enough on their sendentariness, 
namely, the frontispiece and the finispiece of /./., and entire volume 
2 on their ecclesiastical history on their involvement in the “mind of 
Byzantium” (to use that pompous term) theology. You speak of their 
“removing” and “disappearance into the desert”. Their “removing” 
was a function of their being part of the exercitus comitatensis, and 
its mobility. They disappeared into the desert when Maurice betrayed 
them. As they were sandwiched between the devil and the deep blue 
sea, they had nowhere to go, but flee into the desert where they were 
received by some tribes known to them, but only temporarily until 
relations with the imperial government improved”. 
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James Howard-Johnston reviewed it in EHR (April, 1998), and 
he, too, was involved even more explicitely in the problem of the 
Arab Conquest in the seventh century and reviewed a book on the 
sixth century from the angle of the seventh. 


My reply to him (January 15, 1999) reads as follows: 

“... It is only recently that I saw that utterly unscientific outburst 
of yours in the EHR which purports to be a review of my book. 

BASIC, I, 1 and 2 are about the sixth century not about the rise of 
Islam and the Arab conquest in the seventh. The questions you raise 
in the long first and third final paragraph jump to the seventh, which 
is not the subject of the book. If you had read the Introduction 
carefully and the first volume of my series, Rome and the Arabs 
(1984) you would have realized that my gaze 15 fixed on the seventh 
century, on Byzantium and Islam. The problems that attend this will 
be dealt with ın the third part of my trilogy, and already acronyms 
have been given to them in the introduction as B/SC. 

When I come to deal with the seventh century, I do not need you 
to identify the problems. Much has been scribbled on this subject and 
I shall avoid reprise and will deal with what I consider new, and 
needs to be attended to. Your understanding of the problem rests on 
no true knowledge of Arabic and Arabica in the seventh century; 
hence the number of questions you raise employing the jargon of 
anthropology .... 

I do not have to go through the strange observations you have 
made on the Ghassanids which tell me that you have only skimmed 
through the book without really reading it. But one will do on what 
you call “convoluted”, where you failed to follow the reasoning, 
mostly based on my article in Der Islam, (1958) 33, pp. 232-255 s.v. 
Kawar, which naturally has not been reproduced in BASIC. Another 
one, the prodosia, which you raise related to the seventies on Mundir 
but which two most distinguished scholars, none other than Nöldeke 
and Stein rejected, vouching for the stupidity of the ass, Maurice, and 
before him Justin II. Maybe you were playing up to a colleague of 
ours who made the same mistake. 

You are supposed, from your post at no mean University, to be a 
promoter of these studies and to commend books that advance the 
frontiers of knowledge in vital areas that have been both understudied 
and misinterpreted such as the series 1 am writing. Instead, you have 
written an utterly unfair and, what is more important, an unsound 
review, thus misleading many readers, whereas you might have 
welcomed, even saluted, two volumes that have illuminated a century 
and a half of Byzantine history and Arab-Byzantine relations. 
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Your review was offensive, but I did not permit myself to take 
offence since I consider this a matter between you and your 
conscience....” 


Michael Whitby reviewed BASIC for CR, 47 (1997) pp. 134-5. 
Unlike Mango and Howard Johnston, who had not written on the 
Arabs in this period, Whitby has. So, in his review he was mainly 
interested in defending his position without even a hint that his 
review was inspired by an appendix in my BASIC in which 1 join 
issue with him and reject his arguments. 


My letter to him (August 18, 1999), reads as follows: 

“I was not entirely surprised by the review since I joined issue 
with you in BASIC I, 2, pp. 613-617, although I had hoped you 
would see the validity of my objections. What surprised me in the 
review was your saying there are few surprises in this volume since I 
covered much of it in previous articles!!! Vol. 2 is entirely new, and 
so is almost vol. 1. I never dealt with the reigns of Justin II to 
Heraclius in Byzantino-arabica and in the previous reigns I only dealt 
with Procopian historiography with the exception of two articles on 
A.D. 502 and the titles and ranks of the phylarchs. BASIC deals with 
the events of a century and a half, never treated before as a history! 
Nöldeke was a philologist whose monograph is a series of notes and 
footnotes, a preliminary operation for one who will write the history 
of the period. There are few hypotheses in the book; the very few are 
presented as such and they are related to the facts. Procopius’s 
mendacity was noted by both Nöldeke and Stein, a formidable 
combination, long before I drew attention to other dimensions of his 
mendacity. My conclusions on what I called “The School of 
Procopius” in sixth century Byzantine historiography should serve as 
a chastening corrective. Malalas is the “sober narrator”, Procopius the 
“intoxicated” one on the Ghassanids. Our Australian colleagues have 
rehabilitated the former and after their efforts we cannot go saying 
“But alas it is only in Malalas!!”; I forgot who said that! 

Mike! We are in an age of specialization. You do not know Arabic 
and hardly know anything about Arabica other than what you get 
from the Procopian Club. So please leave these matters to me. You 
and all Byzantinists should be thankful, even grateful that I am 
elucidating these three centuries, which have their identity as Late 
Antique studies of the Arabs, and more importantly are prolegomena 
for the watershed, the seventh century with the rise of Islam and the 
Arab Conquests, the third part of my trilogy. I look forward to 
having your metanoia when that comes out! You have enough laurels 
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on your forehead and you are not resting on dusty ones as I see 
evidence of your continuing prolificity especially remarkable in view 
of the fact that the earth has carried you round the sun only some 
forty times! So, to each his own, and our respective works should be 
viewed as complementary to each other. No trespassing!” 


Of the three scholars, only the first two were gentlemen who 
answered by letters. 

(a) On October 1, 1996, Mango wrote back on St. Sergius, about 
whom we were corresponding, and also on his review saying “I am 
sorry to have misunderstood you about the Ghassanids. Perhaps it 
would be best to lay that matter to rest’. 

(b) On January 21, 1999, Howard-Johnston wrote back and his 
letter reads as follows: 

“Thank you for your letter of 15th January, which is quite 
remarkable for its charitable spirit. 

Of course I know that I know little compared to you, but qua 
historian of great power politics in the early seventh century, I have 
to strive to understand Arabs and Arabia, and views misguided 
perhaps, have taken shape primarily under the influence of Michael 
MacDonald and Christian Robin with regard to the sıxth century. Not 
forgetting my former research pupil Michael Whitby. 

But I am ever ready to learn, and shall read the offprints which 
you have sent with interest”. 


I appreciated the response of the two scholars especially the latter 
with its candor. The two epigraphers he refers to in his letter have 
nothing to say on Byzantium and the Arabs in Oriens with which I 
deal. But when I come to deal with the Byzantines and the Himyarites 
of South Arabia, I am sure that Christian Robin, the leading Sabaicist 
in France, will have something relevant to say, especially as he deals 
with the most sedentary part of Arabia, the Himyarite South whence 
the sedentary Ghassanids had come before they settled in Oriens and 
I will avail myself of what he says. As for MacDonald, he deals with 
the Thamudic inscriptions of which thousands are scattered all over 
Arabia and the Fertile Crescent. Those who scribbled them are not 
my concern, which is Byzantium and (mainly) the Arab foederati ın 
Oriens. The data that these inscriptions offer are trivial and have no 
relevance to Byzantium and the Arabs, but when MacDonald comes 
up with something relevant to my work, I shall be glad to know 
about ıt and incorborate ıt within my research. Unfortunately, 
MacDonald’s world of Thamudic tribes influenced Howard-Johnston 
in his review when he thought of the Ghassanids as a tribe and spoke 
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of them in anthropological terms. Unlike these two scholars, Whitby 
(to whom Howard-Johnston refers in his letter) does deal with Oriens 
and is a Byzantinist, but while these two are equipped linguistically 
(Thamudic? Arabic and Sabaic) to talk responsibly, Whitby is 
ignorant of both Arabic and Syriac, of Arabica and Syriaca. He is a 
bona fide classicist and Byzantinist but the bee in his bonnet is to 
belittle the Arabs by downgrading their role in the history of sixth 
century Oriens and Byzantium. 

As has been indicated earlier, Whittow inherited the views of these 
three reviewers, to all three of whom he is related intimately. He 
wrote presumably unaware that two of them had withdrawn the 
views expressed in their reviews. This together with my letters to 
them should be enough to unfang Whittow and invalidate his review, 
but a rejoinder is necessary for reasons given earlier in this article. 


—II— 


Whittow’s review consists of 5 parts, the introduction of which 
(p. 207) is the most venomous and mendacious, where he prepares 
the reader to the “erudition” he will subsequestly deploy! 

(1) He begins by saying that BASIC “has all the external signs of 
being an important contribution to a key historical problem, that of 
the rise of Islam and the collapse of the two empires, Rome and 
Persia.... but that appearances are deceptive”. This 15 a repetition in 
different words of what the first two of the three scholars had 
expressed but without Whittow’s vulgarıty, and I have already 
answered this as acomment on a book on the seventh century that 
has not been written yet! 

(2) He speaks of “the distorting slippage whereby what had 
elsewhere (that is my previous published works) been “possible” or 
“probable” becomes here “there 15 no doubt”. 

I have been dealing with Arab-Byzantine relations for some forty 
years, during which I have been patiently collecting the data and 
interpreting them. It is natural, even imperative, that in the course of 
these many years one’s conclusions on a particular problem should 
change or be modified. Sound scholarship requires the use of 
restrictive adverbs (even before modification) such as “possibly” and 
“probably” when they reflect accurately the status of a particular 
conclusion for which the evidence does not permit the use of 
absolutely certain terms. This has been one of the guiding principles 
of my researches. With the discovery of new evidence that sheds 
light on a particular conclusion previously described as possible, the 
epithet changes to certain. Whittow’s limited, very limited, under- 
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standing of Arab federate history, let alone his ignorance of the 
relevant languages, has not permitted him to appreciate this and it is 
flagrantly evident in the example he cites for this (n.1) where the 
evidence on a very puzzling crucial term admitted of being variously 
interpreted in the seventies but in the nineties only one interpretation 
became possible’: hence the certainty that attended the description of 
the conclusion. Instead of appreciating this, Whittow calls this 
“distorting slippage” but the one who is distorting is none other than 
Whittow himself. 

(3) His venom is so pervasive that he injects it not only into what 
has already been published of my researches but also into what has 
not been. Before these are published, he hastens to tell the reader that 
the same themes that have been treated in my published work will be 
repeated in those that have not been, and he even ventures to talk 
about what of kind of sources I am going to use in these future 
publications! “Of all the forms of human errors, prophecy is the most 
gratuitous”; I forgot who said it, it may have been George Eliot. 

(4) According to our Whittow, BASIC is badly organized. The 
organization of BASIC and the previous volumes has especially 
attracted the attention of reviewers who are both competent and 
decent. One Canadian scholar writes “As usual, the learning and 
organization astounds me”. Another in the United States, referring to 
the series as a whole, speaks of the author’s “taste for symmetry” and 
a third reviewer in Sweden writes “Despite the extensive discussions 
of innumerable details in a vast source material he holds his 
composition in a firm grip”. 

Of all the volumes published so far, BASIC is the one that is 
especially carefully organized because of the abundance of material, 
compared to its relative paucity for the other volumes. Ecclesiastical 
history is separated from the military and political and is given 
treatment in one volume, while the latter is given another. The 
eXposition in each volume is presented in the most sequent and clear 
manner, following the reign of each emperor since BASIC is a 
history of Arab foederati, clients of the emperors, and this preserves 
the strands of continuity in imperial policy towards them. Appendices 
are abundantly used in order not to interrupt the flow of arguments, 
especially when the discussion is topical but related to the theme of 
Arab-Byzantine relations. 

(5) The most comprehensive of his mendacities is the one in 
which, speaking of the author of BASIC says “how little his ideas 
have moved on since the 1960s and how much of this book repeats, 
sometimes verbatim work that dates back 20 and 30 years”. The 
mendacity is divisible into two parts, repetitiveness and the “little” 
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“movement” of “ideas”. The latter I shall defer till the end of the 
article. 

The repetitiveness is an elaboration by Whittow, of the falsehood 
that Whitby had emitted when he reviewed the book and which has 
been answered briefly in my letter to the latter. Whittow parrots it and 
lays himself open to the charge he lays at my door when he repeats 
himself on repetition, three or four times in the same short introduc- 
tion. 

A look at the Table of Contents reveals the extent of the mendacity 
immediately. What had been published on the Ghassanids before was 
mainly on historiography, and only involving Procopius. Some four 
topics were also treated, the foedus of 502, the Conference of Ramla, 
the peace of 561 and the ranks and titles of Arethas. BASIC I, 1 (700 
pages) contains some hundred chapters and 20 appendices and each 
deals with a different and new topic. As far as historiography is 
concerned, BASIC in addition to Procopius, deals with the other 
historians of the century whom I had not treated before. The second 
volume, BASIC I, 2, of some 350 pages, deals with an entirely new 
dimension of Ghassanid history-ecclesiastical. It contains some 60 
chapters and 4 appendices. Yet Whittow is capable of saying there is 
not much that is new or significant in BASIC! 

The chapters on Procopius present new insights on his ira et 
studium, and the only part of the book that he calls verbatim 
repetition are a few pages on the prodosia theme which are 
reproduced as a service to the reader who may not have access to the 
published articles, but more importantly because of the significance 
of the prodosia theme in Procopius and his school. The four topical 
studies are treated again in the light of new advances which enrich the 
discussion and, naturally, they had to be included, since BASIC is a 
comprehensive work on the Ghassanids and not a series of unrelated 
articles. None of these was reproduced in BASIC since they appeared 
inmy Variorum volume‘. 

The mendacities in which Whittow indulged in the Introduction to 
his review should alone guide the reader to the quality of all that 
follows, especially when set against the background of his utter 
unreliability and amateurishness in speaking about the Arabs and 
Islam in that book of his titled The Making of Orthodox Byzantium. 
But since his review occupies some 18 pages and, what is more, 15 
accompanied by a panoply of footnotes, which deceptively suggest to 
the reader that Whittow had done his homework well, it has become 
necessary to pay some attention to the remaining four parts of his 
review. 
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—III— 
Shahid’s “Narrative” 


The first part deals with what he calls “Shahid’s narrative” which 
he summarizes (pp. 207-212) and then starts what he calls “a critical” 
review of it (pp. 212-215). Unlike the three other parts, the “critical” 
remarks deal with matters of detail such as the foedus of 502, the 
figures of Tha ‘laba and Jabala, the date of the martyrdoms at Najrän, 
the terms Flavius and Atfar, the name of Justin II’s daughter, Arabia, 
and the Arabs in the reigns of Phocas and Heraclius. 

It would be cruel to expose fully Whittow’s foolish excursion into 
these extremely complex problems that involve knowledge of Arabic 
and Syriac sometimes, especially as he is less venomous in this part 
than in the others. I shall, therefore, refer the reader to the corres- 
ponding portions of BASIC where these problems which he 
discusses are treated, and leave it to him to see how much Whittow 
“understands” the complexities of Arab-Byzantine relations. But by 
way of illustrating his “understanding”, I shall discuss it a propos of 
a few of these details. 


Whittow presents his “critica” remarks in the form of ὃ 
paragraphs each of which deals with my treatment of a problem to 
which he levels objections: 

(1) No. 1, deals with the foedus of 502 (pp. 212-213) and the 
figure of Tha‘laba. Cp. BASIC, pp. 3-12. 

(2) No. 2 (pp. 213-214). This is a long one which he discusses 
the figure of Jabala the Jafnids, then wanders into the date of the 
martyrdoms at Najran. Cp. BASIC, 23-24, 48-49, 63-67, 76-79, 
174-1775, Martyrs of Najran, pp. 235-242, 272-276. 

(3) No. 3, Cp. 214. The campaign of 528 against the Lakhmid 
king, Mundir; mercifully, this is the shortest of his paragraphs. Cp. 
BASIC, pp. 70-76. 

(4) No. 4. Flavius and Atfar (pp. 214-215). Cp. BASIC, pp. 63- 
67, 69, and 76-78 The Martyrs of Najrän, pp. 272-275. 

(5) Justin II’s daughter and her name, Arabia (p. 215), Cp. 
BASIC, pp. 318-322. 

(6) The restoration of the Ghassanids under Maurice (p. 215). 
Cp. BASIC, pp. 562-568. 

(7) The role of the Ghassanids under Phocas (p. 215). Cp. 
BASIC, pp. 18-632. 
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(8) The role of the Ghassanids under Heraclius (p. 215). Cp. 
BASIC, pp. 634-659. 


—B— 
1. The foedus of 502 and the name Tha‘laba. In Der Islam 
(1958) I argued that Byzantium struck a treat with the Ghassanids 
whose chief was Tha‘laba. Nöldeke had vouched for this but briefly 
without much argumentation. I subjected the sources to a thorough 
study and the main source was that invaluable primary Syriac author, 
Joshua the Stylite. Ithen related it to the passage in Theophanes and 
explained what 15 meant by Tha’laba there. Now Whittow comes up 
with the view that Tha‘laba was a tribe and, what is more, that it was 
a tribe of Eastern Arabia moving in the orbit of the Lakhmids, the 
client Kings of the secular enemy: the Persians!! He does not realize 
that this view 15 completely ruled out by what Joshua says: (1) he 
explicitly states that these Arabs moved in the sphere of the Romans, 
not the Persians, and even more importatly: - 
2. The phrase Böth Tha‘laba does not mean “tribe of Tha‘laba” 
but “the house of Tha‘laba”, thus making Tha‘laba a person, the 
leader, the eponym after whom the House was called. No one had 
noticed this before and the senior Semitist in this country wrote me 
approvingly of this very point when he read the article. The group 
referred to, then, were Ghassanids ruled at this stage by a clan 
apparently not the Jafnids, but the House of Tha‘laba. This received 
confirmation later with the discovery of a reference to this particular 
branch or clan at the time of the Prophet Mohammad, who wrote to 
the Ghassanıd Tha‘labites. Even as I write this, more news comes 
from Jordan and adds to the woes of Whittow, namely, that Father 
M. Piccirillo has excavated a sepluchral church complex in the region 
of Madaba with an epitaph of the Ghassanid Tha‘laba, evidence that 
the name has survived among the Ghassanids phylarchs. 

3. Even more complex and complicated is the Atfar/Asfar/ 
Flavius problem, a term used by a Syriac author to describe an Arab 
king who died fighting for Rome at the battle of Thannuris in A.D. 
528. Theterm had been a puzzle when I unlocked its secret in 1971 
by suggesting a number of alternative explanations for it, one of 
which was that Atfar, which means yellow, translates the Roman 
gentilicium Flavius which the Arab chief assumed and which was 
part of the titulature of the Byzantine emperors, the second Flavians. 
In 1971 I was not sure that this was the truth about Atfar and gave ıt 
only as a possibility. Later, with more reflections on Ghassanid and 
federatae history and on the occurance of Flavius in Ghassanid 
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inscriptions, Ibecame firmly convinced that it translated Flavius, and 
that this Atfar was non other than Jabala who died at the battle of 
Thannuris and who was also the Ghassanid king whom Simeon of 
Beth-Arshäm came to visit ca. 520. Earlier in his article, Whittow 
called this careful and patient search on what Atfar stood for a 
“distorting slippage” from the “possible” to “there is no doubt”! 
Whittow is also confused about the popularity of Flavius. It was 
surely assumed by soldiers but when applied to a Ghassanid, who 
was basileus and patricius and appeared in his official titulature, it 
had a different resonance which may be related to the special 
relationship that obtained between the client king and the emperor 
who styled himself Flavius, belonging, as he did, to the dynasty of 
the second Flavians. 

4. Whittow cheerfully dismissed the complex argument for the 
explanation of the name of Justin’s daughter, Arabia, by simply 
saying that the Parria in which the name appears is a “famously ill- 
informed and unreliable set of texts”. In so saying, he concealed the 
fact that the editors of the Patria do not quite share this view and they 
have more right to be heard on this point than our Whittow. 
Furthermore, he concealed the fact that I supported the genuineness 
of the name by appealing to the Latin poet Corippus, an independent 
source. This is a problem in which only Greek and Latin sources are 
involved and yet Whittow disinguousliy was selective in presenting 
only one perception of the Patria, the negative, and in suppressing the 
reference to Corippus, who although he does not mention the name, 
Arabia, does refer to ıt in a fashion that suggests that the name had 
attracted his attention. 

5. On the. Arabs and their role in the wars of Heraclius, he 
follows his mentor and hero, Whitby, in belittling that role. The 
latter, a slave to the text he edited, is sweetly oblivious of the problem 
of source survival when the Arabs are involved. Their role in thıs 
reign and that of Phocas can easily be documented by reference to 
authentic contemporary Arabic poetry, which was brilliantly done by 
Nöldeke, who was both the great consoisseur of Arabic poetry and 
also its most sober critic, regarding the problem of authenticity. I 
only followed in his wake with better manuscripts and more 
information that has accumulated since he wrote his monograph. Fr. 
Piccirillo’s new astounding archaeological discoveries of the 
Ghassanid complex of churches for the late Ghassanid period can 
easily silence Whittow’s objections as will a forthcoming_ article 
(contributed to a Festschrift) that will discuss an important document 
for the Ghassanid presence in this period, none other than a seal of 
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the last Ghassanid king, Jabala, a Greek one, which, moreover 
presents him as a patricius! 

Finally, Whittow’s depriciation of the Ghassanids and their 
contribution, following his mentor Whitby, is at variance with what 
he himself had said only some five years earlier in The Making of 
Orthodox Byzantium, where he speaks warmly of the Ghassanids. 
Apparently when the manuscript was written, he had not come under 
the influence of his fautor or his writings on the Arabs. On p. 52 he 
was capable of writing of the Ghassanids as follows: 

“The Ghassanids justified imperial confidence. They served with 
distinction in Roman campaigns against the Persians, and on their 
own account shattered the rıval power of the Persian Arab clients, the 
Lakhmids of Hira in south-western Iraq”. 

Well! a far cry from what he was to emit later. Not that what he 
had said in 1996 caries any weight: it is only cited here to indicate the 
chameleon that Whittow 15. 


Literature, Polemics and History 


The next broadside in his review is titled “Literature, polemic, and 
history” (pp. 215-219) which opens with a dissonant note in which 
Whittow turns me ἃ compliment by speaking about what he calls’my 
most influential contribution to the study of the 6th c. world..”. 
Apparently his conscience experienced a resuscitation or he may have 
thought that his sustained hostility was getting boring and 
monotonous to the reader. I regret to say that I cannot bask in the 
sunshine of this “salute”” since I consider Whittow unqualified to 
Judge the contribution on which he decided to smile. 

The thrust of the broadside is the confrontation of the Greek with 
the Syriac authors on the Ghassanids and the question of which are 
speaking the truth. The question had been treated by two most 
distinguished scholars, Nöldeke, the Syrologis/Semitist, and Stein, 
the Late Roman historian and Byzantinist. And the collaboration of 
the two represented the conflunce of Semitic and Byzantine studies at 
their best. Neither could be suspected of any tendenciousness in his 
treatment of these sources as they pertain to the Ghassanids. 

In my BASIC, which was a very detailed history of Arab- 
Byzantine relations in the sixth century and not a short monograph on 
the dynasty as Nöldeke’s was, I built on the foundation laid down by 
the two distinguished scholars. And in the reconstruction of this 
history, the figure of John of Ephesus was central, together with 
other Syriac sources, while the Greek sources, Procopius and his 
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successors have been shown to be prejudiced and so unreliable on the 
Arabs; besides, they have little to say and the little they have, has 
been noted. 

Whittow now comes along to tell us that the Syriac sources were 
not critically examined, and that the role of the Ghassanids in the 
sixth century was insignificant and corresponds with what the Greek 
sources say”, thus blowing Whitby’s horn. 

In so saying, Whittow has laid himself open to the following 
charges and objections: 

I. Nöldeke was the greatest semitist that ever lived and he was 
especially such in the fields of Syriac and Arabic. He was also the 
most critical of Semitic philologues in the nineteenth century tradition 
of German Quellenkritik, and he applied this to both the Syriac and 
the Arabic sources. When Nöldeke worked out his well-known 
technique for reconstructing the history of the Arabs before the rise of 
Islam, he discouraged, and rightly so, the indiscriminate utilization of 
the later Islamic sources and recommended concentration on the 
contemporary Syriac source and Arabic poetry. So when he wrote his 
monograph on the Ghassanids he did just that after a thorough 
examination of these Syriac sources. I cannot refine on him and I 
don’t have to, by trying “to re-discover America”, as our Whittow 
suggests°. 

ΤΠ. BASIC has been reviewed by at least three distinguished 
Syrologists and none expressed any doubt about my dependence on 
John of Ephesus as the major Syriac source. One drew attention to 
the emendations I have suggested for some of these Syriac texts. 
These scholars are recognized in their fields and are not woefully 
ignorant of Syriac as Whittow is’. 

III. The data from the Syriac sources which I used for the 
reconstruction of the history of the Ghassanids have nothing to do 
with propaganda, a pejorative term thrown about sometimes when 
one does not share somebody else’s views. The data have nothing to 
do with Monophysitism, with theological positions that the authors 
were propounding against the Chacedonians, complaints about 
persections and so on. The information they provide are on such 
matters as military operations, the movements of Ghassanid 
phylarchs, which cannot be construed as propaganda. John of 
Ephesus may have been enthusiastic but enthusiasm does not 
invalidate the truth of what he says. 

In addition to tinkering in this unprofessional manner with the 
Syriac sources, Whittow makes a few pronunciamentos on the Arabic 
sources especially on the use of Arabic/pre-Islamic poetry as a source 
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for reconstructing the history of Arab-Byzantine relations in the reign 
of Phocas and operations in Hijaz. 

Here again is a piece of impertinence on the part of our Whittow to 
whom Arabica non leguntur may be applied. Nöldeke had sifted the 
Syriac sources and also the Arabic for this period. He was a great 
connoisseur of Arabic poetry aesthetically, witness his Delectus and a 
great critic of it philologically, witness his Beiträge zur Kenntnis der 
Poesie der alten Araber and he dealt with the problem of the 
authenticity of pre-Islamic and early Arabic poetry in the most critical 
and sober manner. Now the poetry that has been combed for 
reconstructing Ghassanid history emanated not from poets of the 
distant pre-Islamic post but from those who flourished just before the 
rise of Islam in the full light of history, and one — Hassän, lived long 
enough to belong to both the pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. 
One of the most brilliant portions of Nöldeke’s Monograph is the one 
in which he singled out two major poets, Näbigha and Hassän for 
reconstructing Ghassanid history. And I was only following in his 
footsteps, making a detailed study of this poetry as a source for a 
period, notorious for its paucity of Byzantine sources. No scholar 
has cast doubts on the authenticity of this poetry on the Ghassanids 
until the advent of Whittow. What poor or prejudiced “Arabist”” he 
consulted I do not know. The authenticity of some of Hassan’s 
Islamic poetry has been suspected. 

Whittow also turns to Arabic prose and refers to what he calls a 
“curious appendix” that BASIC has on a book, titled Kitab al-Tijan. 
In so saying he burns incense this time to irrelevance when he refers 
to an article by L. Conrad on something else completely. The article 
is titled “Recovering Lost Texts” and discusses a book by M. Ibn 
Ishag, namely, Kirab al-Mubtada. I was not reconstructing a book. I 
was dealing with a book that has a kernel of truth (not more than that) 
on the Ghassanids. So Whittow emits another falsehood when he 
says “I am ignoring the complex problems involved ın the 
transmission of Wahb ibn-Munabbih’s text”. 


Whittow concludes this section with an encomium on his hero, 
Whitby, for whom he acts as praeco, indeed the whole section is an 
apoligia for Whitby’s view of the Arabs in the second half of the 
sixth century, where the latter appears as a descendant in the spirit of 
Procopius. As in the case of the previous section that has just been 
examined in Whittow’s review, the reader may be referred to the 
corresponding chapters in BASIC, especially those on the reigns of 
Tiberius, Maurice, Phocas, and Heraclius, for comparison with what 
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Whittow has scribbled. There are, however, a few bizarre ejacula- 
tions that may be attended to: 

1. The Christianity of the Ghassanids has never been doubted. 
And for the first time, it has been documented in great detail in an 
entire volume devoted to them: BASIC I, 2. This bothers Whittow, 
who cast doubts on this by fishing out a statement in an Islamic 
author, Ibn al-Kalbi, to the effect that the Ghassanid Arethas offered 
two swords to the pagan goddess, Manät. He then speaks of the 
Ghassanids not as genuine Christians but as syncretists!! 

This is a statement that was discussed a long time ago and was 
disposed of by Louis Cheiko long before Whittow was born. He 
does not seem to realize that in the convulsions that rocked Oriens by 
the Persian Conquest, Ghassanid remains moved from one place to 
another and thus, some found their way into a pagan shrine, which 
aroused the curiosity of the Muslim author who wrote on Manät and 
her idol and so suggested that the two swords were presented to her 
by the Ghassanid!! Contrary to what Whittow might imply, I am 
aware of the statement and will treat the references to the two swords 
in the Arabic sources at length. I shall do this in a future publication 
for the romance that surrounds them, related to the famous Ghassanıd 
battle at which they did such a good job rather than the nonsense that 
they were offered by Arethas, the Ghassanid, a statement in Ibn al- 
Kalbi that Whittow cheerfully swallowed and then belched out as if it 
was a great discovery on his part. 

2. In along footnote (p. 217, n. 23) he refers to my discussion 
of the polygamy of the kings of the German regna and he suggest that 
I bristled at anything that casts doubt on the quality of Federate 
Christianity. Ihappen to be an imperutable person and do not bristle. 
I only corrected the view of Nöldeke in a passage in Syriac which 
suggested Ghassanid polygamy, and before I had it published I 
shared with a distinguished Syrologist my analysis of the Syriac 
passage and I still have his hand-written letter. He also speaks of the 
“wild idea” that Frederick II was a polygamist. If he has doubts about 
this, he may take to task van Cleve but he may be reminded that 
Charlemagne himself, the very Christian emperor, who was the 
mailed fist of missionary Christianity in Europe, was a “polygamist” 
in having a number of concubines. But Whittow here, for once in his 
18 some page article is on his own turf — since I understand he is 
neither a classicist nor an orientalist but read history, medieval and 
modern. 

3. He casts doubts on the generalship of Mundir, the ever- 
victorious general in his wars against the Lakhmids of Persia and his 
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new style in warfare, considering his battles similar to what he calls 
Bedu camel raids (p. 218). This is a glaring falsification I do not have 
to answer. It was already answered by Ernst Stein who did justice to 
Mundir and his outstanding generalship and services to the Byzantine 
state. Stein knew a “little” more than our Whittow does about 
Byzantium and its wars and did not write as a praeco for any one. 
The long quotation from Stein’s own prose on Mundir may be 
consulted in BASIC, I, 1, pp. 449-450, but the relevant opening 
sentence may be quoted here and it reads as follows: 

“Seine Erscheinung ist beispiellos in der langen römischen Ge- 
schichte. Wiewohl militärisch nur Spezialist in einer ganz bestimm- 
ten Art des Kampfes, leistete er nichtsdestoweniger in dieser ausge- 
zeichnete Dienste, so daß er billig als einer der ersten Feldherrn des 
Reiches gelten konnte..”. 

Even without Stein’s objective evaluation of Mundir’s military 
capacity, the sources, Syriac, Latin, and Greek do not grudge the 
Arabs military know-how. Whittow decided to forget (perhaps he did 
not know) that even as early as the Fourth century, the Federate 
Arabs of Queen Mavia had employed tactically the cuneus of spirited 
horses to break the ranks of their enemy, and their mounts were not 
camels, (Whittow’s favored quadrupeds with which he associates the 
Arab warriors), but horses, the famed equus caballus that was to 
become better known in the seventh century and that won the battles 
of Islam in the conquest of half of the Mediterranean world. Two 
centuries later, Arab military techniques and fighting methods 
progressed even further, associated as they were as foederati with 
Byzantium, and so much so that they attracted the attention of the 
contemporary Syriac writer, who in his short obituary notice on 
Atfar/Jabala speaks of his having fought his wars in the Roman 
manner. The Ghassanid contingent at the battle of Callinicum 
consisted of 5000 horses which formed the right wing of Belsiarius’s 
army, and Callinicum was a pitched-battle, and not a nomadic raid”. 
Yet Whittow permits himself to talk about the Arab battles in terms of 
a few camels of what he calls Bedu'® (nomads). 

4. One more falsification deserves to be noted, namely when he 
quotes me on John of Ephesus at “the historian of the Ghassanid 
Dynasty” and then comments “which, of course, he was not” (p. 
217). I devoted some pages to discussing in detail John of Ephesus’s 
account of the Ghassanids (mainly, Mundir), his qualifications and 
his credibility (pp. 583-589). I also drew attention to the fact that he 
devoted in his Ecclesiastical History a chapter entirely devoted to the 
rise and fall of the Ghassanid dynasty, which unfortunately has not 
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survived but it is clearly included in the Table of Contents which 
miraculously has (BASIC, p. 587, n. 204). 

That one of Whittow’s description, who is neither a classicist nor 
an Orientalist, should with towering folly take on two who are, and 
no mean ones at that, Th. Nöldeke and Ermt Stein, and also those 
who followed in their wake seems like a mystery. But the key to 
what he has perpetrated is provided by the last portion of this section 
II of his review, paean on his hero, Whitby, and a salute to his 
unsound views on the Arabs and their image in the Greek sources. 
What has been inferred earlier in this article on his adoration of 
Whitby is clearly spelled out in this last part. 

In an Appendix in BASIC I, 1, pp. 611-617, I discussed in detail, 
and in fairness and courtesy, Whitby’s howlers and also his 
limitations in dealing with the Arabs. Whitby is a competent historian 
and a dragoman of Greek texts and we are grateful to his industry and 
his powers in handling such texts as the Historiae of Theophylact 
Simocatta, but when he pretends that he has the true gospel about 
Maurice and the Arabs, he makes a spectacle of himself. I had hoped 
that after dismantling his positions in that Appendix quietly and 
courteously, Whitby would “throw in the towel”, but instead, I see 
that he has thrown down the gauntlet and “courageously” has the 
vicarious pleasure of a praeco, misthophoros Whittow, to fight his 
battle, and what is more, one clad in the same armor as that of his 
Jautor, namely, ignorance of Syriac, Arabic, Syriaca, and Arabica, 
which apparently nowadays is the qualification for talking about 
Arab-Byzantine relations. Whitby and his club may say whatever 
they like about their hero, Maurice'' and about the Arabs but serious 
students of the reign will go along with what sober historians who 
knew a little more about Byzantium and Maurice than Whitby, such 
as that critical Byzantinist, J.B. Bury, who judged Maurice as 
“completely ineffectual”. This should not diminish our admiration for 
Whitby, the historian and the dragoman, who invalidates that phrase 
in the Italian language that speaks of traddutore traditore | 


.-ν-- 
Romans and Ottomans 


In the section titled “Romans and Ottomans” (pp. 219-223) 
Whittow fires his penultimate broadside and it is the section where 
the depths of his absurdity may be plumbed. It is this section in 
which his pseudo-scholarship is at its best, where the underlying 
basic misconception he has been victim of (or permitted himself to 
be) is thatthe Ghassanıds were a group of nomads, a misconception 
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which he blazons even in the title of his article in which he speaks of 
the Jafnids as a “rribal dynasty”, and which is expressed almost 
passim in his article. This is consonant with his adoration of 
Whitby’s position on what he calls the non-significance of the 
Ghassanids, trying to show that as a fighting force they were simply 
a group of nomads of no great military worth. In so saying, he, too, 
is a worthy descendant of Procopius in the spirit, who was one of the 
earliest and most powerful advocates of this mendacity. 

As I have addressed this nonsense in a very long article that is 
forthcoming, I shall not attempt now to say much of anything other 
than limiting myself to the discussion of some of the more glaring 
absurdities in Whittow’s penultimate trash. 

1. Those who teach Aristotlelean logic will luxuriate in using his 
article, so rich in false analogies in addition to other fallacies that 
abound in it. According to Whittow the truth about the Ghassanids of 
the sixth century will become evident if we are wise enough to be 
instructed by the history of the what he calls “dynastic polities and 
tribal states” in the 19th and 20th century Arabia!!! and he flaunts his 
knowledge of modern Arabian history by citing the examples of the 
Sha‘lans ofthe Rwala and the Rashidis of Ha’il! Consequently, and 
pursuant to this “original” recommendation of his, the contemporary 
and primary Greek, Syriac, and Arabic sources of the sixth century 
must be forgotten or not be taken seriously for the truth about the 
Ghassanids, and this must be sought in the history of the Sha‘lans 
and the Rashidis of 19th and 20th century Arabia! 

2. His “profound” knowledge of Arabic poetry makes him rant 
incomprehensibly on the two panegyrists of the Ghassanids as 
evidence for their nomadism or their being Bedu — his favorite 
appellation for the Arab nomads. These, Hassan and Nabigha, are the 
very poets who expressly vouch for the sedantariness of the 
Ghassanids, and Nöldeke must be tuming in his grave at such 
howlers. 

3. Ghassanid figures such as the famous Arethas were really 
nothing more than tribal shaykhs like those of the Rwala and the 
Rashidis!! That the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic sources are unanimous 
on their being kings with crowns, and endowed with all the titles that 
reflect their place within the Byzantine aristocracy including the 
patriciate, must, in Whittow’s arithmetic be non-significant and of no 
account! 

4. According to him, the Ghassanid troops were nothing more 
than “scouts and raiders” in spite of the fact that their notorious 
detractor, Procopius himself, when he speaks of their presence and 
participation at the battle of Callinicum, speaks of them as a 
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strateuma, an army that formed the right wing in that pitched battle 
(BASIC, p. 134). 

5. His amateurishness and illiteracy in Arab history reaches a 
climax when he brings in the Ikhwan of Ibn-Sa’ud, Rashidis, the 
Prophet Mohammad, and the British, together in a confused 
paragraph, which ends by saying that in the face of the Muslim 
armies of the Conquest of Oriens, the Ghassanids would not have 
made the slightest difference. As readers may recall, this is an 
elaboration of what one reviewer had said in his review, which 
position he withdrew after I pointed out that it was something I never 
said. So Whittow again is acting as a parakeet, porroting what others 
had said although the others had withdrawn their positions. 


_—VI- 
Bedu and Archaeology 


The title of this last section suggests to the reader that Whittow 15 
going to discuss Ghassanid buildings that archaeologists have 
uncovered, which, of course, is one of the strongest arguments for 
their sedantariness'*. The section, however, (pp. 223-224) turns out 
to be on something else, mostly on Umayyad structures in the early 
Islamic period and the extent to which they were a continuation of 
sixth century building boom related to the Ghassanids. 

In talkıng about the Umayyads and their relations to the 
Ghassanids, there is now for the first time a breath of sanity in the 
Whittow’s article, not in the treatment or the conclusions but in 
treating an Arab people whose Lebensraum was the same as the 
Ghassanids, namely, Oriens, unlike his unfortunate adventures when 
he went vagabonding on a wild goose chase after the Sha‘läns and 
the Rashidis in Arabia Deserta. The involvement of the Umayyads in 
the treatment of the Ghassanids was commendable also in that some 
12 centuries separated these from those in Arabia Deserta while the 
Umayyads were chronologically the immediate successors of the 
Ghassanids in Oriens. 

Ghassanid impressive structures, some of which have miraculous- 
ly survived'”, are a thorn in Whittow’s side as they knock the bottom 
out of his argument for the nomadism of the Ghassanids. Conse- 
quently, he does his best to explain Ghassanid structures away as 
evidence for sedantariness and he does it in an ingenius way: 

1. Ghassanid buildings, even before they were discovered and 
identified by modern archaeologists, attracted the attention of the 
Medieval writers who noticed them, and these sources are the literary 
evidence for what the spade of the archaeologist has confirmed. The 
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outstanding Arabic work on Ghassanid buildings is Hamza al- 
Isfahäni, a Persian Muslim who on both counts had no axe to grind 
in order to present the Ghassanids (who were both Arabs and 
Christians) as civilized great builders, but he does exactly that in his 
Tarikh. Whittow, who again is derivative and operates with 
dependent judgements, flatly described him as “a wildly inaccurate 
source” (p. 221) and more importantly withdrew him from the 
section to which he belonged, this very one “Bedu and archaeology”, 
and tucked him away dismissively in the preceding section'*. 

2. As Whittow 15. faithfully wedded to the nomadism of the 
Ghassanids, he also dismisses the impressive number of Mono- 
physite monasteries (about 137 ın the provincia Arabia), whose 
abbots left their signatures in a contemporary Syriac document related 
to the Ghassanid patrons of that denomination'”. This Syriac 
document is as important as Hamza’s Tärikh for the sedantariness of 
the Ghassanids and complements in its account of Ghassanid 
religious architecture what Hamza has documented regarding their. 
civil and secular buildings. And yet Whittow dismisses this one, too, 
as he does Hamza, although such a cavalier treatment needs a 
combination of both an Arabist and Syrologists to reach that 
“measured” and “sound” conclusion!! 

3. In the controversial problem of whether the Umayyad 
structures were a continuation of, or a break with, the late-antique 
settlement boom in Oriens which the Ghassanids represented, 
Whittow appears as an equivocator and the first paragraph of this 
section ends with some questions the import of which is not clear. 
The Umayyad profile is, of course, one of the strongest arguments 
for the sedantariness of the Ghassanids who were the precursors of 
the Umayyads both in their sedantariness and in their penchant for 
erecting buildings. Earlier in the same paragraph he refers to an article 
by Jeremy Johns, who was fair in his reference to the Ghassanids a 
propos of the late antique settlement boom in Oriens. Instead of 
quoting him accurately, Whittow takes a leaf out of Whitby’s 
notebook '° and telescopes his paragraphs on the Ghassanids in one 
brutal sentence in which he speaks of the boom associated with the 
Ghassanids as an “aberration” made possible by imperial subsidies to 
“some Bedu dynasties”, language with clear pejorative overtones, 
which the decent Johns never used. 

4. Had only the literary sources, the Arabic and the Syriac, 
survived but not the structures or some of them, the case for the 
Ghassanid contribution to the late-antique settlement boom would 
have been weakened. But these have survived and the few that have 
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are impressive, such as the tower at Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi, the 
Praetorium extra muros near Sergiopolis, and now the church 
complex at Nitl in the Madaba region with its significant Ghassanid 
inscriptions in Greek; they complete the set of complementary 
resources in the documentation of Ghassanid sedantariness. Despite 
all this, Whittow persists as an addict of Ghassanıd nomadism. He 
even takes on one of these monuments which Musil, Herzfeld, 
Sauvaget, and now Gunnar Brands have carefully studied and for 
which they provided an elaborately impressive architectural plan. He 
dismissively downgrades the Praetorium as “the equivalent of a great 
shaykh’s seven pole tent”! It will grieve Whittow to know that the 
very latest professional study of the Praetorium has forcefully argued 
that it was not such but a church!!"’ 

5. In the course of this review reference has been made to 
Whittow’s most monstrous fallacy, namely, false analogy, but one 
more might be mentioned in the context of this final section, namely, 
petitio principii, which has plagued his review in its alpha, the very 
title of the review in which the phrase “tribal dynasty” occurs, and the 
omega in which “Bedu and archaeology” appears as the title of the 
final section. Instead of using the correct term for the Ghassanids, 
foederati, employed sometimes even by those who started 
popularising the myth of Ghassanid nomadism, or by the decent and 
careful ones such as Jeremy Johns, Whittow immediately preaches 
nomadism rampant as a way of life for the Ghassanids by the 
employment of such terms as “tribal” and even worse “Bedu”, tell- 
tale locutions of the fact that prejudice is built in each and every one 
of the thirty-three vertebrae of his spine. He would have done himself 
some justice if he had used the correct term foederati without 
necessarily vouching for the view of their sedantariness, but at least 
the term would have been neutral, leaving the question of their social 
status and the degree of their sedantariness or nomadism an open 
question, until he argues for the latter. 

The finale of Whittow’s article is a paragraph in which (after pages 
of gate-crashing into fields and sources in which he is an intruder) he 
concludes his “contribution of knowledge” with a homily on how 
late-antique history should be written, he, whose concoction, The 
Making of Orthodox Byzantium did not pass muster even as an 
elementary book for beginners. This finale reveals the influence of a 
school of Islamic historiography, the antipathies of which to the early 
Arabic Islamic sources are not a far cry from Whittow’s own towards 
the Ghassanids, but at its best 15 at least ambivalent. Its spokesmen 
and practitioners are bona fide Islamicists who are consequently 
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entitled to their opinions. Interloper Whittow ınvokes its aid as he 
indiscriminately hastens to embrace anything that is grist to his mill. 


__VIL- 
Movement of Ideas 


In the introductory part of his review when Whittow was busy 
making his series of negative remarks on BASIC, he turned to its 
author and said”how little his ideas have moved since the 19605”. 
Since this was the most obtuse and comprehensive of his negative 
remarks directed against the author, it deserves this special treatment, 
coming as it does, from one whose head is brimming with ideas! 


—_A— 
1. For Whittow’s information, my “ideas”, to use his term, 
began to appear in print in the mid fifties and not in the sixties. In that 
decade I published the fundamental articles on Procopius in an area 
that had not been treated before. All students of Procopius except the 
anti-Arabic club accepted them. And this has set the stage for 
examining all subsequent historiography in the sixth century that dealt 
with the Arabs which was done in due course in the nineties in 
BASIC. Even as I was dealing with Ghassanid historiography I laid 
in an article the foundation for the investigation of the history of 
Salih, the foederati, of the fifth century. 


—B— 
2. In the sixties, I worked for long on a new Syriac document on 
the Martyrs of South Arabia, which was the important Syriac 
manuscript'” discovery of the second half of the 20th century. This 
was submitted to the Societe de Bollandistes in the late sixties and it 
appeared in print in 1971, as The Martyrs of Najrän (Subsidia 
Hagiographica, n. 49). 

In addition to its being a contribution to Syrology, South Arabian 
Studies, and Hagiography, the Martyrs prepared the way for the 
study of the role of Najrän in the history of the Arabs and its 
relevance to the Christian Arab Federates in Oriens — mostly 
Monophysite, as the Christians of Najrän were. Najrän became the 
great center of Arab Christianity in the sixth century and a serious 
rival to Mecca in the north as a pilgrimage center. The true 
complexion of the Arabian Peninsula in the sixth century, thus, 
became evident as Arabia Christiana. This century emerged as the 
climax of the period of three centuries, IVth - VIth, which my series 
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Byzantium and the Arabs has elucidated. These three centuries 
constitute a genuine historical era in the development of Arab pre- 
Islamic history, the Christian period in the long spiritual journey of 
the Arabs from Paganism to Christianity, to Islam. 

Whittow’s very limited understanding of Arab and Near Eastern 
history has not permitted him to be aware of the relevance of my 
studies on Najrän to Arab, Arabian, and Near Eastern history. 


.ςσ.-- 
In the seventies I started to bring out some of the implications of 
the Syriac manuscript which 1 edited, translated, and annodated. Two 
major articles appeared: 
(a) One was on the Ethiopian Kebra Nagast, the national epic of 
Christian Ethiopia which had been thought to be a Medieval work of 
the XTVth century. I have argued in a long article in Ze Museon 
(1976) that in its original form it belonged to the 6th century and is 
directly related to the persecutions in Najrän and South Arabia, a 
conclusion welcomed by many Ethiopicists. 
(Ὁ) In another long article which appeared in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers (1978), (pp. 25-94), 1 examined the precious toponyms in the 
Vita Gregenti in the light of my research on Christian South Arabia, 
and this has established the authenticity of at least this portion of the 
controversial Vita. Furthermore, the article studied intensively the 
Ethiopian presence in South Arabia after its conquest in the twenties 
of the sixth century and which lasted for some fifty years. The article 
was a contribution to the history of the three peoples, the Arabs, the 
Sabaeans and the Ethiopians. 
(c)  Earlier in the decade I dealt with the titulature of the Emperor 
Heraclius in a DOP article (1972) ın which I argued for a new 
interpretation of pistos an Christo basileus, followed by two others 
on the same theme, one in DOP, (1980) and another in Byzantion 
(1981). I also edited for the Teubner series (1974) an oration of 
Themistius that has survived only in Arabic and thus reflected the 
custodial function of Arabic in preserving a classical text. 


—D— 

In the eighties I started writing the series against which Whittow is 
now thundering, a trilogy of Roman/Byzantine-Arab relations: its 
first part deals with the Pagan empire, the second with the Christian, 
and the third with Islam and Byzantium. The first part is an interpre- 
tative short essay since I did not wish to linger too long in the distant 
past; the second part is much more detailed, treating the three 
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centuries from Constantine to Heraclius, which has its own identity 
as a history of Arab-Byzantine relation in Late Antiquity and at the 
same time is a prolegomenon to the Rise of Islam and the Arab 
conquests, important and new aspects of which will be the theme of 
the third part of the trilogy. Three volumes of this series appeared in 
print in this decade. Before the appearance of the two volumes on the 
fourth and the fifth centuries, Arab-Byzantine relations in this period 
were terra incognita. In addition, I dealt with a fundamental problem 
in Byzantine history, namely the Theme system. In two articles that 
appeared in Byzantion, (1987, 1989), I propounded the view that 
Heraclius and not the Heraclids, his descendants and successors, was 
responsible for the rise of the new Theme System but instead of the 
old evidence deriving from the well-known Greek sources, ] 
presented new evidence from Arab history in Muslim Oriens, that 
considerably fortified the view of Byzantinists who argued for the 
Heraclian origin of the Themes system. This was a major contribu- 
tion of the Arabic sources towards solving a purely Byzantine 
historical problem. It will take some time before Byzantinists who 
believe ın the Heraclid origin to come round to the Heraclian position. 
It was naturally welcomed by those who belonged to the school of 
Ostrogorsky, the champion of the Heraclian origin, and opposed by 
those who argued otherwise'”. 


—E— 

In the nineties, appeared the two volumes on the sixth century 
BASIC, against which Whittow has opened fire. These and others 
that hopefully will follow are the most important volumes of the 
second part of the trilogy because they deal with the century that 
preceded the rise of Islam and the Arab conquests, hence the crucıal 
one. If and when the third part of the trilogy is completed, it will be 
the first work that will have been written after the history of the three 
preceding centuries, the necessary prolegomenon had been examined 
in detail. And it will complement the works of F. Donner and W. 
Kaegi. 

I also continued my researches on other topics such as the Theme 
System, as more light from the Arabic continued to illuminate the 
problem (Byzantion, 1994). 

The foregoing paragraphs do not reflect my research interests and 
publications in their entirety. In addition to Byzantino-arabica, there 
are two other areas, Islamic studies and Arabic poetry, on which I 
have published articles and a book. 
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(a) On Islamic studies my emphasis has been on the Koran, 
articles on which have appeared in the sixties, the seventies and the 
eighties. 

(Ὁ) On Arabic poetry and literature, articles have appeared in such 
works as the Cambridge History of Islam. While on modern Arabic 
poetry, a book of some 600 pages (in Arabic) has appeared in the 
eighties on Ahmad Shawgi, the foremost Arab Neo-Classical poet of 
modern times. 

What the terms “movement” and “ideas” connote and denote in 
Whittow’s lexicon, conceptual apparatus, or semantic order, is not 
entirely clear as he screams a propos of both of them in his introduc- 
tion. Perhaps the title and the last two sections of his review give a 
clue about his conception of these two terms. He expects those who 
have worked on the Arab foederati of Byzantium, mainly the 
Ghassanids, a sedentary group, whose history is well documented in 
contemporary Greek, Syriac, and Arabic sources, to “move” and 
conceive of them as a group of nomads, the serious and profitable 
study of whom must depend not on these sources but on nomadic 
and semi-nomedic groups in Arabia, even the Arabia of the 19th and 
the 20th centuries, and to rely for a guide not on the methodology of 
historians but on that of anthropologists!!!? 


_ VI— 
The Oath of Hippocrates. 
From Foederati to Bedu 


Those beginning medical practice used formerly to take the oath of 
Hippocrates, which stated their obligations and the proper conduct of 
their profession. A similar appropriate oath may be presented by 
editors to prospective reviewers of books as part of their instructions. 
Two statements in this oath are especially relevant in this context: 

1. I will attempt no treatment, which evidently requires training 
and skill superior to mine. 

2. With the help of God’s grace they will find no occasion in my 
speech and actions to disrespect my profession. 

The foregoing pages will have shown how much Whittow’s 
review have been written in conformity with such principles!! A man 
whose relation to Oriens of the sixth century and the Arabs of modern 
times seems to be possibly limited to participating in a dig in Karak 
(Jordan) whither presumably he “meandered” from Asia minor, 
whence he emerged as an Arabist and a Byzantino-arabist, 
pontificating on how books on the subject should be written and 
commiting his thoughts to an article which tums to be the locus 
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classicus for illustrating the fallacies of Aristotelian logic concerning 
the Ghassanids. 

In so doing, he made a 180 degrees turn against the Ghassanids as 
non-significant nomads, or Bedu, to use the pejorative term he is 
enamoured of, despite the fact that only a few years earlier he had 
permitted himself to give a fair and balanced evaluation of the 
Ghassanids and their role in the defence of Oriens?'. 

So it was in this quinquennium or so, not unlike Nero’s second, 
that his “conversion” from one vision of the Ghassanids as Foederati 
to another as Bedu took place. How did this happen? Was it on his 
“road to Damascus”, that 15, during his excursion to Karak or was it 
due to his moving in circles notorious for downgrading the 
Ghassanids, or was it both? It would be interesting to know, but 
more important is the fact of “conversion” itself a propos of the 
Ghassanids, the short duration that it took, compared to the thirty 
years or so (which 15 truly a long period!) that he associated with 
others who dealt with the same theme but remeined “stagnant”’ and 
refused to be shunted away from one vision of the Ghassanids to 
another in the style of Whittow. The born-again Ghassanids expert, 
was able, mirabile dictu to win free from his old prejudices as an 
admirer of the Ghassanids and to become a scientific observer of the 
Ghassanid scene! Now an accurate map of Oriens has been re-drawn 
and the Promised Land of Byzantino-arabica is the steppe that 
extended from the Euphrates to the Gulf of Eilat within which roamed 
the Ghassanid Bedu with their camels!! In short, his “contribution to 
knowledge” a propos of Arab-Byzantine relations in the pre-Islamic 
period has been what might be termed “The Beduinization of 
Ghassanids History”!!! 

BASIC has illuminated for the first time a century and a half of 
Byzantino-arabica and Byzantina, since it has treated the Arabs not as 
such and in the Arabian Peninsula but in the Byzantine Diocese of 
Oriens. It has been welcomed, even saluted, by a large number of 
well-known and well-qualified scholars, many of whom expressed 
their impatience to see the next volume in this series. In the length of 
his review and in his animus, Whittow is an exception, and he is 
truly a tragic figure, one who apparently had started with good 
intentions but ended up brainwashed by what he had read of 
amateurish and unsound publications, vilifying the Arab Federates. 
The result has been this monument of shame in the shadow of which 
he will live for some time to come. Those who should worry about 
Whittow and what he scribbles on the Arabs are the students on 
whom he inflicts his prejudiced views of the Arab Federates of 
Byzantium in the sixth century. 
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EPILOGUE 


MODERN FRONTIER COLONISTS OF THE GHASSANID 
LIMITROPHE 


In the section “Romans and Ottomans”, Whittow vagabonded in 
the style of such romantic travellers as Charles Doughty into Arabia 
Deserta, seeking parallels to his vague and naive conception of the 
Ghassanids. He found them in the “dynastic polities and tribal states” 
of the 19th and 20th centuries in the Sha‘läns of the Rwala and the 
Rashidis of Ha‘il!! 

This temararious adventuring into fallacious analogical reasoning 
was briefly and dismissively noted in the body of the rejoinder, but 
further reflection has made it desirable to return to it, not so much as 
part of the rejoinder but of the realization that the history of the 
modern Near East does provide true parallels to the history of the 
Ghassanids and, consequently, it may cure the illusions of those who 
foolishly propounded the nomadic thesis. These true parallels belong 
to the recent past and are well documented; so, they enable the 
students of Federate history, especially that of the Ghassänids, to 
visualize their cultural role in the process of sedentarization and 
urbanization, enacted many centuries ago and in the distant past of the 
sixth. Hence this epilogue, entirely owed to Whittow’s vagabonding 
in Arabia Deserta, and it is one good which has come out of Whittow 
and his review. It is, naturally, separated from the body of the 
rejoinder as an epilogue in order to reflect its distinctness, since 
unlike the rejoinder to a negative review, it is a positive contribution 
to the study of Arab Federate history in Byzantine Oriens before the 
rise of Islam. 


-1. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the movements of ethnic groups 
from the Caucasus, principally the Circassians and the Chechens. 
Tsarist Russia had conducted a war against them that lasted for some 
four years after which they were finally defeated in 1864. What 
happened to them after that defeat, relevant to the history of the 
Ghassänids, may be summarized as follows:” 
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—_A— 
1. The Circassians went through a migration period. They were 
settled in Bulgaria and East Rumelia but were forced out in 1877, 
after the fall of Plevna, celebrated for its heroic defence by Osman 
Pasha al-Ghäzı in 1877. In 1877-1878 they were settled in Thrace 
and Macedonia but even then they started to wander into Anatolia’”. 
2. Biläd al-Shäm was their final destination, where they settled 
in the Golan and also in Trans-Jordan’*. And in both regions they 
contributed substantially to the revival of settled and urban life: 

(a) The Golan: Qunaytira was almost deserted in the nıneteenth 
century, but around 1890 they had resuscitated it and could count as 
their own “twelve large flourishing villages” in addition’. 

(Ὁ) Trans-Jordan: In the 19th century, ‘Ammän, the ancient 
Philadelphia, was without inhabitants. In 1893, one thousand 
Circassians settled in it and started its resurrection. In the first decade 
of the twentieth century, more Circassian immigrants came in; among 
these was Mirza Wasfi Pasha, a veteran of the battle of Plevna, who 
gave further impetus to the Circassian presence in, and revival of, 
‘Ammän. 

The Circassians repeated in Jerash/Gerasa what they had done in 
‘Ammän. That city of the Decapolis, like ‘Ammän (Philadelphia), 
had been an insignificant village until the Circassians appeared there 
in 1984 and made it again a flourishing market town”. 

What the Circassians did in Trans-Jordan was also done by the 
Chechens, who, too, arrived there from the Caucasus”’. In 1902 they 
settled in al-Zargä’ (al-Balgä’) and then founded Rusayfa in 1904 and 
both Suwaylih and Sukhna in 1905. 

These Caucasian peoples who arrived in Biläd al-Shäm were not 
nomadic pastoralists. They were frontier settlers who engaged ın 
agriculture, stock-breeding, trade and in craftsmanship as carpenters 
and smiths. They became faithful servants of the regimes they lived 
under, both Ottoman and, subsequently, the Hashmite of Jordan. 


—B— 

What the Circassians did for the revival of these regions did not 
fail to impress the nineteenth century European travallers: 

In 1897 and after watching 300 of them at Qunaytira, L. Oliphant 
described them as: 

“busily engaged in the first stage of building a village for them- 
selves... The woman and children were hoeing and weeding in the 
newly made gardens. The men were either hauling stone in creaking 
arabas drawn by bullocks — a sight which must have been altogether 
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new to the neighbouring Bedouins who had never seen a wheeled 
vehicle in their lives — or were building the walls of the houses””°. 

In 1885 Schumacher wrote of the same town as follows: 

“It does one’s eyes good, after having seen so many devastated 
places, to arrive at a flourishing, evenly-constructed, clean village, 
whose inhabitants, with their magistrate, or Kaimakam, an energetic, 
industrious old Turk, immigrated from the neighbourhood of the 
chief Turkish town, have more feeling for European systems than the 
citizens of many towns in this country ... Looking too at the towering 
hay-cocks, the swift rattling Circassian carts, the preparation of dried 
bricks from the fine earth of the neighbourhood, and above all, the 
cleanliness of the streets, one asks involuntarily, ‘Am I in the 
Jaulan?’”” 

Even more significant and relevant to the Ghassanids are two 
quotations from that keen observer of the Near Eastern scene, 
Gertrude Bell, who in 1902 reported as follows on the Circassians of 
Trans-Jordan: 

“The axis of the Sultan’s authority over the whole district is to be 
found in the rapid growth and unrivalled prospertiy of the Circassıan 
settlements ... They have received gifts of land and the fostering care 
of a Government alıve to the fact that its own interests are very 
closely bound up with theirs, and wherever they have settled they 
have made the wilderness to blossom like the rose. Twenty years ago 
the Circassian colonies east of Jordan had not begun to exist, fifteen 
years ago they consisted of but a few houses, now they are large and 
flourishing villages”. 

She then gave a description of the roads that the Circassians had 
cleared: 

“The roads are not only a proof of prosperity, but a pledge of the 
future; they are necessarily the beginning of all real wealth, and the 
path along which civilisation must travel. Indeed, the future of the 
colony is in every respect assured ... Rapacious, cruel, industrious 
and courageous, the Circassians are by nature a ruling race. They will 
tum the idle and ignorant Bedouin into servants or drive them 
eastward into the desert, and they will rule them with a rod of iron 
and hold them in check with relentless persistency against which they 
are powerless. They are a sharp sword in the hands of the Sultan the 
defenders of Islam in the East of Jordan”. 

The insertion of these copious quotations in this Epilogue hardly 
needs justification or apology. The social and economic history of the 
Ghassänids is poorly documented and, consequently, the history of a 
people that settled in modern times in the same area as the Ghassanids 
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and under roughly similar conditions is very illuminating and helps 
the visualization of the life and role of the Ghassanids in the distant 
past of the sıxth century limitrophe. 

All of the four quotations are important and relevant. While the 
first two give a vivid picture of the Circassian activity in building up, 
reconstruction, and urban work, the last two quotations from 
Gertrude Bell touch on the important larger questions of the role of 
the Circassians in the defence of the region against the pastoralists 
and also of their relation to the central government — with the Sultan 
and as defenders of Islam. This evokes the image of the Ghassänids 
in their defence of Oriens against the pastoralists of the Arabian 
Peninsula, their relations to the autokrator and their role as soldiers of 
the Cross and defenders of the Christian Roman empire against the 
pagan Peninsular Arabs and the fireworshipping Persians. 

Gertrude Bell understood well the role of the Circassians in the 
history of the region and the Ottoman empire, but this was related to 
the last stage of their history, when they finally settled in Biläd al- - 
Shäm. The parallel with the Ghassänids of the sixth century, 
however, is more extensive and may be presented as follows: Both 
groups hailed from distant lands: South Arabia and the Caucasus; 
both wandered far and wide and went through a migration period in 
Western Arabia and the Balkans respectively; both of them, mirabile 
dictu, finally settled in the same area: Oriens and Biläd al-Shäm; and 
both served two empires, controlled or gripped by religion: the 
Biblio-centric Christian Byzantium and the Koranic-centric Muslim 
Ottoman Empire. Both were hardy warrior groups, frontier colonists 
and watchmen, who served their overlords faithfully, indeed had to, 
since they owed their existence in Oriens, Biläd al-Shäm to their 
Byzantine and Ottoman overlords, in whose territory they were 
“guests”. In the case of the Circassians vis-ä-vis the Ghassänids, 
history repeated itself, mutatis mutandis. Neeless to say, the elements 
in the interplay of stimulus and response that obtained in the sixth and 
the nineteenth centuries, involving the Ghassänids and the 
Circassians were not exactly identical but they were roughly similar 
to each other. 

In addition to all these points of similarity, one final observation 
may be made, related to what has been said on the final stage of 
Ghassänid existence in Anatolıa in the Late Byzantine Period. The 
historian Ibn-Khaldün’' reported the emigration of their remnants 
from Anatolia to the Caucasus and that they mixed with the 
Circassians of the region. It would be truly extraordinary if some of 
these Circassians who finally ended up in Biläd al-Shäm in the nine- 
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teenth century had coursing ın their veins some Ghassänid blood; if 
true, their settlement in Biläd al-Shäam would have represented a 
return to their own Ghassänland, which they had occupied in the 
sixth and seventh centuries under a different political and religious 
umbrella, that of Byzantium, with its capital Constantinople. The new 
umbrella had for its capital the same city, now not so much 
Constantinople as Istanbul. Rarely had the hand of coincidence been 
so long. 


—I— 

A less spectacular case of frontier colonists or settlers but no less 
remarkable in its own way was the achievement of the Abü-Jäbir 
family — their agricultural adventure in the reclamation of the sleepy 
hollow that the village, Yädüda, was and its development into a 
bustling agricultural center in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The village lies some ten kilometers to the south of ‘Ammän and 
west of the road that leads from ‘Ammän to Madaba. The Abü-Jäbirs 
were not a family of pastoralists but had lived in such cities as Nablus 
and Nazareth before they finally settled in Salt in Trans-Jordan and 
later in Amman. It was from Salt that they undertook the resuscitation 
of Yadüda into new life as an agricultural settlement and this has been 
told by one of them, Dr. Ra’ üf Abü-Jabir””. 

Although they were a single family, unlike the Cerkes settlers, 
who were far more numerous and whose achievement involved many 
cities and towns, the Abü-Jäbir achievement is relevant to a better 
understanding of the Ghassänids, and the points of similarity are the 
following: | 
1. They are closer to the Ghassänids in that they were both Arab 
and Christian. 

2. Yädüda itself may have witnessed a federate Arab presence in 
Byzantine times. Some Roman ruins found there and a Byzantine 
church with a mosaic floor was also discovered early in this 
century’. The old Roman road that ran from Bostra to the south 
passed through it’. And so, when the Abü-Jäbirs developed Yädü- 
da, they possibly were resurrecting an old Byzantine locality of the 
limitrophe that may have witnessed an Arab Federate presence, 
Ghassänid or Salihid. 

3, In his description of life at Yädüda, the author gives a modern 
glimpse of what a Ghassänid town or village in the limitrophe of the 
sixth century was like. His account of the hospitality that awaited the 
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visitor brings to mind that of the Ghassänids, celebrated by their 
court poets, and the reference to the Madäfa, the Guest House, points 
to the same establishment in the Ghassänid village, in the style of 
Byzantine hostelries, both ecclesiastical and lay””. 

4. Finally, the symbiosis with the nomads of the region” brings 
to mind that of the Ghassänids of the limitrophe, the sedentary- 
nomadic relations, for which the Ghassänid praetoria, such as the one 
near Sergiopolis, has been thought to function as a venue. The 
achievement of the Abü-Jäbirs is noteworthy in that they were a 
Christian group dealing with Muslim nomads in a region that was 
predominantly Muslim, and it represents a remarkable chapter in the 
history of amicable relations between the Christian and Muslim 
communities of Trans-Jordan. 
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See Journal of Roman Archaeology, Supplementary Series, The Roman and 
Byzantine Near East: (Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 1999), Vol. DO, pp. 207-224. 

2 The only two truly professional works on the Arab conquests that have 
appeared so far are those of Fred Donner and Walter Kaegi for which, see BASIC, 
I. 1, p. 646, n. 41. 

°  Ishall deal further on in this article with the case that he cites, infra. 

* See Byzantium and the Semitic Orient before the Rise of Islam, Variorum, 
Collected Studies Series, 1988. 

° Scholars accept the ira et studium in Procopius but when the Arabs are 
involved in his narrative, he becomes a “good boy”. 

° All the same, I devoted an entire chapter to the examination of John of 
Ephesus as a source for the Ghassanids, BASIC I, 1, pp. 583-592. 

” Τῆς late Robert Browning was truly a brilliant philologue whose competence 
involved the relevant languages, including Arabic. He also was a scholar whose 
dianoetike aret& was on the same level as his ethike. In his review of BASIC he 
spoke of the handling of the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic sources in BASIC in the 
following terms “never before have they been subjected to such detailed and 
critical analysis”, “this book brings together in a most fruitful way Greek-Roman 
and Oriental scholarship”, JRS, 89 (1999), p. 319. 

® Thus according to Whittow’s naive thinking, the Ghassanid Arethas would 
have worshipped Manät and the Holy Tnnity!! 

° For references to the cuneus in Queen Mavia’s forces and for Atfar/Jabala, see 
the present writer in Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century (1984), PP- 
175-183; BASIC, pp. 76-79. 
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0 Whittow’s choice and consistent employment of this Arabic form rather than 
the correct standard one, Badw, tells much about his prejudiced attitude and his 
“romance” with the Arabic language. For more on this, see infra. 

ΠΑ runner-up and fellow-traveler in the cult of Maurice, was L. Goubert for 
whom, see BASIC, 605-607. 

2 Apparently he was alarmed by the frontispiece and finispiece in the first 
volume of BASIC which show Arethas’s tower at Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi and the 
Praetorium/Church of Mundir at Rusäfa/Sergiopolis, eloquent testimonies of the 
social status of their Ghassanid builders. Even before the appearance of a long 
communication on the Ghassanids and archaeology, of which he is aware, 
Whittow prefers to pre-tempt a strike against their monuments as part of his 
crusade against the sedentary Ghassanids. 

13 And inconveniently for Whittow. 

# ] am unaware of these many scholars (implied in Whittow’s use of often) who 
have analyzed seriously Isfahäni on Ghassanid buildings!! Who are they? No one 
is more aware than I of the problems that Isfahani’s account presents; neverthe- 
less, he remains the most valuable Medieval literary sources for Ghassanıd 
sedentariness. He is intensively analyzed in my forthcoming publication. 

It will grieve Whittow to know that the scholar of whom he apparently 
“approves” (supra, p. 15) spoke very well of Hamza on the Ghassänids as “an 
authority whose history is based on numerous old and well-informed sources not 
available in other works”; see L. Conrad “Epidemic Disease in Central Syria in 
the Late Sıxth Century”, BMGS, 18 (1994), pp. 48-49. 

5 For the monasteries that were strictly Arab or closely associated with the 
Ghassanids, see BASIC, I, 2, pp. 825-843, 998-999. 

'% ]stated the case for Arethas’s fidelity to the Romans on many grounds, one of 
which was the community of the Christian faith which bound him to Byzantium 
and which I did at length. Whitby “summarized” this by attributing to me the 
“belief” that “faithlessness is impossible in a Christian Arab!!” See also Whittow 
(p. 219) and how he quotes this in the passage in which he writes as a 
scholasticus for Whitby. 

7 See Gunnar Brands, “Der sogenannte Audienzsaal des al-Mundir in Resafa”, 
Deutsches archäologisches Institut, Damaszener Mitteilungen, Band 10 (1998), 
211-235. 

ἰδ The first was that of The Book of the Himyarites, published by Axel Moberg 
(Lund, 1924). 

? For the last of the articles I have written on the Theme System, see 
Byzantinon (1994), pp. 352-376. Another two will follow, as research reveals 
more on the Jund Theme system, one of which is already in press. 

Ὁ. The bibliography section in BASIC is a very extensive one, pp. 1002-1019 
and especially so for a branch of Byzantine studies that has not had many laborers 
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in its vineyard. It is consonant with Whittow’s negativeness to volunteer the 
observation in the introductory part (p. 207) that “so much of the recent literature 
ignored”. I did not think this mendacity was worth answering, and what he meant 
was not clear. The gospel on anthropology that he preaches suggests t0o me now 
that this is possibly the bibliography he missed in BASIC! If so, his complaint 
may be described as a clarıon call in praise of irrelevance. 

1 For this, see supra. 

2. The history of the Circassian emigration from the Caucasus and their final 
settlement in Biläad al-Shäm has been well described in Norman N. Lewis, 
Nomads and Settlers in Syria and Jordan, 1800-1980 (Cambridge University 
Press, 1987) on which this section heavily draws. 

23. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

24. Some of them were settled in the north in the Euphrates region of Syria, in 
Ra’s al-'Ayn (Reshaina), Raggah (Callinicum), and Manbjij (Hierapolis) (ibid., pp. 
102-104) but these are distant from Ghassänland; hence they are left out in this 
section. However, what is significant is that all these colonies of Circassians, 
along the Euphrates, in the Golan, and in the Balgä’ were in what the author, 
Norman Lewis, well describes as “the frontier of settlement” ... where plenty of 
uncultivated land was available ... The Circassians were well fitted for the role of 
frontier colonists, able and willing to push forward the margin of cultivation and 
to deal with any opposition, if necessary by force, ibid., pp. 99-100. This was 
roughly the area of Ghassänid settlement, which presented the same challenges and 
opportunities. 

> Ibid., pp. 104-106. 

For Circassian settlements in ‘Ammän and Jerash, see /bid., pp. 107-109. 

” Ibid., p. 109. 

5 Ibid., p. 105. 

5. Ibid. 

Ὁ For these two quotations from Gertrude Bell, see ibid., p. 111. In the second 
quotation, the authoress speaks of the Circassians as cruel. Toughness may have 
seemed cruelty to the English aristocratic upper class lady that Gertrude Bell was. 
There are no data on this trait among the Ghassänids but if they had it, it might 
have been tempered by the ethic of Christianity to which they belonged and were 
passionately devoted to. 

’! For this, see the present writer in “Ghassan post Ghassan” in: The Islamic 
world, from Classical to Modern Times: Essays in Honor of Bernard Lewis, edd. 
C.E. Bosworth, Charles Issawi, Roger Savory, and A.L. Udovitch (The Darwin 
Press, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1989), p. 328. 

3? See Pioneers over Jordan: the Frontier of Settlement in Trans-Jordan, 1850- 
1914 (1Β. Tauris, London, 1989); for a review, see Eugene Rogan in 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, 24 (1992), pp. 167-169. The 
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reviewer has some reservations about the case-study approach of the author, but 
the book is valuable for describing in the rural life of a Trans-Jordanian locality 
its transformation from pastoralism to agriculture, and it is instructive in various 
ways. The data on the Abü-Jäbirs in this section are owed to this book. 

33. See Nelson Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine I”, The Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, XIV (1933-34), p. 6; and P.-L. Gatier in 
IGLYS, Inscriptions de la Jourdanie (Paris, 1996), Tome 4, pp. 71-73. 

* See ΕΜ. Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, II, pp. 228-229; see also the map 
in Abü-Jäbir, op.cit., p. 144 and another one on p. 151, which reveals within the 
village an old Roman graveyard. 

δ Ibid., pp. 154-156. 

’ Ibid., pp. 138-139. 


GIGTHIS AND OLBIA IN THE PSEUDO-METHODIUS 
APOCALYPSE AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


WALTER E. KAEGI / CHICAGO 


The scholarly world owes an enormous debt of gratitude to the 
new editors and translators' and commentators of the Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin versions of the important late seventh-century Pseudo- 
Methodius Apocalypse. They have solved many problems and 
provided a better understanding of the historical and philological 
particulars of the respective texts and their transmission. They have 
provided rigorous editions and translations of the text. The Pseudo- 
Methodius Apocalypse, 5 (4) and 5 (8) ed. and trans. into German 
now in CSCO SS vols. 220-221 Syriac Version by G. Reinink?, and- 
the CSCO Subsidia the Greek and Latin versions, which are edited 
and translated by W.J.Aerts and G.A.A.Kortekaas’, contain a 
hitherto unidentified reference to the African port of Gigthis, the 
history of which port in the late antıque and early Byzantine periods 
is poorly known and even less well understood. Reinink 
transliterated the Syriac as “Gagatnos”, but explained in hıs 
comments in the footnotes “Die Herkunft des Namens ist unklar”. 
Likewise the editors of the Greek and Latin versions (Gigetou, 
Γιγήτου in Greek and Gigitum in Latin), did not understand the 
placename. The most important passage reads, referring to the 
Muslims (sons of Ishmael) “When the sons of Ishmael have seized 
power over every land and wasted cities and their districts and gained 
dominion in all islands, then they will build ships for themselves in 
the manner of birds and will fly over the waves of the sea. Then they 
will go up even to lands of the west as far as Rome the great and 
Illyricum and Gigthis and Thessalonica and Sardinia the great, which 
is beyond Rome”. The commentator to the Greek text argues 
“Passagen wie diese machen es wahrscheinlich, daß der Übersetzer 
nicht in Konstantinopel bzw. im Hinterland der Hauptstadt zu suchen 
ist, weil man feststellen muß, daß die geographische Lage, die er 
beschreibt, ihm völlig unbekannt ist”*. The place-name in fact is 
Gigthis, the excavated remains of which securely identified and 
important African port lie opposite to the island of Jerba (ancient 
Roman Girba)’. It is about thirty kilometers north of the modern 
Tunisian crossroads and district center of Medenine and is located. at 
the small town of Sidi Salem Bou Ghrara®. In the words of Ennabli, 
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Gigthis was “one of the most important emporia of the Syrtic gulf”. 
Scholars were looking elsewhere for the placename. It is obvious 
from the text of Pseudo-Methodius that the site needs to accessible by 
sea, which Gigthis incontestably is. Gigthis has the remains of a 
small Byzantine fortress. With the identification of Gigthis one can 
understand the Greek and Latin Apocalypses’ allusion to Sardinia 
better. The author apparently utilizes Gigthis to refer to Africa. The 
site is identified as Gigti on the Tabula Peuteringeriana‘. In the acts of 
the conference of Carthage in 411, its bishop is identified in 
Tripolitania as episcopus plebis Gittensis’. The seventh-century 
Ravenna cosmographer or geographer also refers to it as Githi and 
Gittit'. It can seem striking that the Apocalypse refers to the port of 
Gigthis instead of Carthage or Hadrumetum (Sousse) respectively in 
the provinces of Africa Proconsularıs or Byzacena or Thena in 
Tripolitania. The allusion to Gigthis can indicate that it was still a 
flourishing port on the eve of the Muslim conquest. Little has been 
known about Gigthis in Late Antiquity. Constans, the author of the 
almost century-old most extensive study of Gigthis, merely 
comments that the Byzantines revived the city after the damage it 
underwent under the Vandals, that there was construction of a citadel 
and new residential building, but he asked rhetorically “Combien de 
temps vecut la seconde Gigthis, si differente de l’ancienne? Il est bien 
malaise de le savoir”''. Constans did not know of the Pseudo- 
Methodius Apocalypse. Only now is the island of Jerba, together 
with its ancient southern port of Meninx, being surveyed by 
American archaeologists for archaeological evidence from the late 
antique and early Islamic periods. The reference to Gigthis may 
indicate that some Muslim-Byzantine military action, perhaps naval, 
occurred at or near Gigthis. Other nearby Tripolitanian ports such as 
Thena, which lies south of modern Sfax, receive mention in the 
earlier seventh-century Doctrina Jacobi nuper Baptizati'”. The 
allusion in the Pseudo-Methodius Apocalypse indicates that news 
about Africa, in particular Gigthis, reached the author of the 
apocalypse before the fall of Carthage, to which (as well as 
Hadrumetum) there is no allusion. It can of course merely be a 
reference to a famous port of the past without great contemporary 
economic and maritime significance. Gigthis, which lies on the 
mainland without significant natural topographic protection other than 
its modest fortress, would have been very vulnerable to the Muslims 
who had occupied nearby Tripolitania. It lies exposed on the 
mainland coast. The Muslim devastation of Africa receives brief 
mention elsewhere in the Apocalypse, but without explicit linkage to 
Gigthis'?. Elucidation of Gigthis reinforces the place of Africa in the 
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list of devastated regions. Gigthis may have suffered more damage 
than some other Tripolitanıian ports. The Apocalypse provides no 
other details. Its author is in fact better informed about geography in 
the Mediterranean than scholars have previously assumed. The 
allusion to Sardınia makes sense too. The identification of Gigthis 
makes the Latin and Greek text’s identification of the puzzling Syriac 
“Luza” as Sardınıa more logical. The author is referring to distant but 
impressive-sounding cities and places (such as Sardinia the great) 
lying at (in the case of Gigthis) or (in the case of Rome) near the sea. 
The author is trying to indicate and stress just how far was the 
penetration of the Muslims in the west. He is invoking far-away and 
famous places. He wishes to impress his readers with such distant 
placenames. It is interesting to see just how far as his familiarity 
stretches. Gigthis 15 out of geographic order, but so is Sardinia. The 
effort of some modern scholars to try to identify Gigthis as a Balkan 
place ıs understandable, but the Apocalypse’s author wished to 
underscore how far the Muslims penetrated and ravaged in every 
direction, including Africa. 

There remain some problems with ascertaining more precisely the 
historical context of the allusion to Gigthis. The author of the 
Apocalypse is probably referring to one of the following two earliest 
major Muslim raids along what is today the southern Tunisian coast. 
In 647-8 CE occurred the initial Muslim raid into Ifrigiya (Africa) 
from Tripolitania and Cyrenaica by the Muslim commander ‘Abdüllah 
b. Sa’d b. Abi Sarh, which resulted in death of the exarch and 
imperial usurper Gregory, at Sufetula (Sbeitla), and the imposition of 
a huge payment of money on the inhabitants of Byzantine Africa'*. 
The alternative and slightly more likely date is 665/6 CE, for in that 
year Mu‘äwiya Ibn Hudayj made a major raid with 10,000 men in the 
south; he raided the ancient Roman Tacape (or modern Gabes) 
region, which lies a short distance north of Gigthis, encamped at 
Qamumiya, near site of later Qayrawän, and ultimately captured 
Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerte). At his direction ‘Abdüllah Ὁ. Zubayr 
captured Hadrumetum (modern Sousse) on the coast, ‘Abdalmalik b. 
Marwän captured strategic city of Jalüla’, controlling access to key 
passes in the dorsal mountains. Raiders returned to Egypt. “Ugba Ὁ. 
Näfi‘ al-Fihri took more desert posts. There may have been a naval 
component of these raids. Imposition of a huge Muslim tribute on 
Africa caused the hard-pressed Byzantine Emperor Constans II to 
react by sending his own commander to demand his own (1.6-.» 
Byzantine imperial) taxes’”. The once thriving port of Gigthis is 
unlikely to have escaped both of these Muslim expeditions, ın 
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particular the second one. Muslim sources ın Arabic do not explicitly 
refer to Gigthis, unlike Gabes and Sousse. But their ascriptions of 
the initial raids to the vicinity of Gigthis fit perfectly well with what 
we know about the date of the composition of the Pseudo-Methodius 
Apocalyse late in the seventh century. Its author had heard something 
about the great trading ports of the central and western Mediter- 
ranean. Whether the author or his source had actually conversed with 
someone who had visited western Mediterranean ports or had 
personally witnessed events or the aftermath of Muslim raids there is 
uncertain. This reference to Gigthis is a precious allusion that helps to 
illuminate a little better a poorly known part of North Africa’s history 
and conditions in the seventh century. It does not radically change 
our understanding of the Apocalypse, but it does help us to under- 
stand that its author or translator has not inserted fabulous material 
into the body of his work. But his decision to invoke the name of 
Gigthis reminds us how much we still need to learn about this 
fascinating yet poorly documented ancient port and its final years 
under Byzantine control. It emphasizes how wide were contemporary 
reverberations of the Muslim conquests. 

Another placename in the Syriac original “’Iwz’ ” (5.4, or in the 
translations, 5.8), has puzzled modern commentators on the text of 
Pseudo-Methodius'°. Some Greek and Latin variant translations give 
Sardinia the Great or “Albania” or similar forms olbanie, iolbaniae, 
Orbanıas, Ovoias. This puzzling place is Olbia, the major north- 
eastern Sardinian port that is the nearest to the Italian mainland, and 
indeed opposite Rome. Reinink in his commentary on 5.4 correctly 
suspected that the Syriac letters referred to a city. There are several 
Olbias, but the author appears to be referring to the principal 
Sardinian one, not another Olbia between Marseilles and Nice or any 
other Olbia in Pontus or elsewhere. The Syriac “’Iwz’ ” may be 
derived from another form of Olbia, Ulbienses, which appears in a 
geographical text, the Cosmographia 53'’. Again we have a port and 
it is indeed in Sardinia. It, like Gigthis, was vulnerable to Muslim 
attack but unlike Gigthis it was located on an island, not on any 
mainland. The Apocalypse has indeed preserved a precious reference 
to Muslim raiding against a major Sardinian port, underscoring once 
more the precariousness of life and commerce in the central and 
western Mediterranean in the second half of the seventh century. We 
have no other information about this event, or even whether the 
author of the Apocalypse ıs exaggerating by invoking impressive 
ports at the westernmost limits of his knowledge. How the author 
procured his knowledge we cannot determine. Yet his reference is 
plausible and should stimulate historical ingquiry about Muslim 
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expeditions and their psychological and economic and military impact 
on the central and western Mediterranean as well as stimulate more 
study of the Pseudo-Methodius Apocalypse, whose author sketched a 
terrifying picture of Muslim penetration westward. The Apocalypse 
indicates a slightly earlier (by at least one or more decades) date than 
previously assumed for the commencement of Muslim naval raids 
(wooden ships) against the Sardinian coast, and apparently against 
Olbia itself. This is a very late attestation for the name Olbia or a 
derivative. Elucidation of these previously baffling place-names 
leaves many questions unanswered. The author might have learned of 
these raids from Syrian (“Oriental”) traders who passed on the 
information to other Syriac-speaking Christians even in seemingly 
remote areas of the Jebel Sinjar, or from others who learned of 
captives from the raiding or from direct (or more probably indirect) 
accounts of participants in the raids. The author and probably 
indirect) accounts of participants in the raids. The author and some of 
his translators were not writing nonsense although later generations 
lost an understanding of those obsolete place-name. A conclusion 
emerges, in any case: the evident interrelatedness of the Mediter- 
ranean world and the interrelatedness of ports in Sardinia and Africa 
and the awareness of that on the part of at least some contempora- 
ries ”. 


' I wish to dedicate this study to the memory of Paul 1. Alexander, who was a 
pioneer in the study of this text. I also thank the Social Science Research 
Council, Middle East section, for awarding me a Fellowship for Mid-Career 
Faculty Research, which permitted me to travel in Tunisia in 1996 and 1997. 

2 Die syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius, ed., trans. G. Reinink, Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 541, Scriptores Syri Tomus 221 
(Leuven 1993) p. 12, 14. Date of composition ca. 691/2, Reinink, XVII, XXV, 
and the place, in a Jacobite milieu in the vicinity of Sinjar, p. XXIX. For broader 
scholarly literature on the text and translation see the bibliography in the 
translation by Reinink, vol. 221, xlviii-Ixi, and in the edition and commentary on 
the Greek and Latin versions: Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius. Die ältesten 
griechischen und lateinischen Übersetzungen. Ed., comment. by W.J. Aerts and 
G.A.A. Kortekaas 5 (4) Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 
570, Subsidia Tomus 98 (Leuven 1998) 1225-30. 

? Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius. Die ältesten griechischen und 
lateinischen Übersetzungen. Ed., comment. by W.J. Aerts and G.A.A. Kortekaas 
5 (4) Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 569, Subsidia Tomus 
97 (Leuven 1998) Greek: I 94, 98, Latin I 95, 99. Commentary Vol. 570, 
Subsidia Tomus 98 (Leuven 1998) “unverständlich” II 12, Latin ‘Die Ortsname 
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bleibt rätselhaft” II 74. Ernst Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte und Forschungen 
Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1898) 67 n. 2, virtually initiated the study of Pseudo- 
Methodius, but did not understand the site and speculated, leading others astray, 
“Wohl von Gigon in Thracien oder Gigon in Macedonien herzuleiten”. 

* Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius. Die ältesten griechischen und 
lateinischen Übersetzungen. Ed., comment. by W.J. Aerts and G.A.A. Kortekaas 
II 12. 

° Dessau, s.v. “Gigthis”, RE 7 (1910) 1357; s.v. “Gigthi”, Ettore de Ruggiero, 
Diz. Epigrafico di antichita romane 3: 530-1. W. Huss, s.v., “Gigthis”, Der Neue 
Pauly 4 (1996) 1070. Leopold Albert Constans, Gigthis: etude d’histoire et 
d’archeologie sur un emporium de la petite Syrte (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 
1916); S. Lancel, “Gigthi”, DHGE 20 (1984) 1298-9. Jenina Akkari-Weriemmi, 
Gigthis (Tunis: Agence Nationale du Patrimoine, 1994). 

6 Ihad the good fortune to visit Gigthis on 12 June 1997. 

” A. Ennabli, “Gigthis”, in Richard Stillwell, Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical 
Sites (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976) 353-4. 

® Konrad Miller, Die Peuteringersche Tafel, Segmentum VI 5 (Stuttgart: Verlg. 
Strecker & Schröder, 1916; r.p., Stuttgart: Brockhaus Komm., 1962). 

ἡ Gesta conlationis Carthaginiensis anno 411 (cd. 5. Lancel, Corpus 
Christianorum, Ser. Lat. 149 [Turnholt: Brepols, 1974] I 133, 1. 326; Actes de la 
conference de Carthage, ed. S. Lancel [Sources Chretiennes, 195] I 133.355=pp. 
770-1, cf. pp. 1384-5. 

ID Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia et Guidonis Geographica, II 5, V 5, ed. 
M. Pinder, G. Parthey (Berlin: F. Nicolei, 1860) 141 4, 350 10. 

I! Constans, Gigthis 22. 

ΙΖ. Doctrina Jacobi nuper Baptizati 5.20 lines 2, 3, ed. Vincent Deroche and G. 
Dagron, “Juifs et chretiens dans l’orient du Vie siecle”, Travaux et Memoires 11 
(1991) 215. Refers to activities in the vicinity of Thena in the early 6305. 

# Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius. Die ältesten griechischen und 
lateinischen Übersetzungen 13, 6 and 13, 14 (170-1, 176-7 Aerts, Kortekaas ed. 
and comment.). 

14. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Misr, ed. C. Torrey (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1922) 183-184. I am preparing a study of the Muslim conquest of 
Byzantine North Africa. 

5 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr 193-195. Ibn ‘Idhäri, Bayan al mughrib, ed. 
G.S. Colin, E. Levi-Provengal (3rd. printing, Där al-"Arabia al-Kitäb, 1983) I 16- 
17. 

1% Die syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius, ed., trans. G. Reinink, 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 541, Scriptores Syri Tomus 
221, p. 12, “Es muß sich jedenfalls wegen des Zusatzes ‘groß’ um eine Stadt 
handeln”. See Aerts and Kortekaas, Die Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius. Die 
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ältesten griechischen und lateinischen Übersetzungen, Commentary Vol. 570, 
Subsidia Tomus 98, pp. 12, 14, 74. 

17 Cosmographia 53, edited by Alexander Riese in Geographi Latini Minores 
(Heilbronn 1878, rpr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1995) p. 102, line 10. Also found in an 
early fifth-century source: Paulus Orosius, Aistoriae Adversum Paganos Libri vii 
I. 2.101 (ed. C. Zangemeister [Leipzig: Teubner, 1889] 15). Olbiensia or 
Ulbiensia may be another derived form. See R. Hanslık, s.v., “Olbia (5)” RE 17 
(1931, rpr. 1992) 2423-4, s.v., “Olbia”, La Piccola Treccani. Dizionario 
Enciclopedico (Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1995) 8 : 374. I thank 
my colleague Professor Paolo Cherchi, who is a native of Sardinia, for advice. 

# Maria Giovanna Stasolla, “Arabi e Sardegna nella storiografia araba del 
Medioevo”, Studi Maghrebini 14 (1982) 163-202. 


AUGUST BOECKH IN SEINER BEDEUTUNG FÜR 
BYZANTINISTIK UND NEOGRAZISTIK 


J. IRMSCHER / BERLIN 


August Boeckh, den man einen Fürsten im Reiche der Wissen- 
schaft genannt hat, um die exzeptionelle Rolle zu kennzeichnen, die 
er über Jahrzehnte hin an den gelehrten Einrichtungen Berlins gespielt 
hat, wurde am 24. November 1785 in Karlsruhe in Baden geboren, 
wo das Gedankengut der Französischen Revolution stärker als 
anderswo Gestalt gefunden hatte; seine Vorfahren gehörten dem 
wenig bemittelten Bildungsbürgertum zu: Pfarrer vor allem, gelegent- 
lich auch Mediziner und Juristen oder Offizianten in fürstlichem 
Dienst so wie der Vater des Philologen, der 1790 verstarb und eine 
Witwe mit sechs Kindern in entsprechend drückenden Verhältnissen 
hinterließ’. Trotzdem empfing der Knabe eine sorgfältige, breitange- 
legte Ausbildung. Es folgte 1803 die Studienzeit bei Friedrich August 
Wolf und Friedrich Schleiermacher in Halle; in den Jahren 1806/07 
wurde das Studium in Berlin mit der Promotion abgeschlossen. Noch 
nicht 22jährig erhielt Boeckh ein Extraordinariat in Heidelberg, als 
25-jähriger wurde er Professor an der neuerrichteten Universität Ber- 
lin. Rasch fand er Kontakt zu den ihm geistesverwandten Gründern 
der damals modernsten Hochschule in Deutschland und auch zu der 
anti-napoleonischen patriotischen Bewegung. Lebhaften Anteil nahm 
Boeckh an der akademischen Selbstverwaltung, sechsmal versah er 
das Amt des Dekans, fünfmal das des Rektors. Die Akademie wählte 
ihn bereits 1814 zum ordentlichen Mitglied, von 1834 bis 1861 fun- 
gierte er als Sekretar. Boeckh verstarb hochgeehrt am 3. August 1867 
in Berlin. 

Der Philologe August Boeckh hat für seine Zeit und für seine 
Klasse, die zumindest in der ersten Hälfte seiner Schaffensperiode 
eine historisch progressive Rolle spielte, Standort, Funktion und 
Ziele der Wissenschaft vom griechisch-römischen Altertum bestimmt 
und diese Wissenschaft durch eine Vielzahl eigener Forschungen ge- 
fördert, wobei er namentlich auf dem Felde der Wirtschaftsgeschich- 
te, der Metrologie, Chronologie und Musikforschung bahnbrechend 
wirkte. Als akademischer Lehrer hat er Schule gebildet und 
europäische Wirkung ausgeübt. Wissenschaftliche Einsichten in die 


!  Gründliche Biographie von Max Hoffmann, August Boeckh, Leipzig 1901. 
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Praxis umsetzend, prägte er die Berliner Akademie als bürgerliche 
Gelehrtengesellschaft wie als Trägerin philologisch-historischer Ge- 
meinschaftsarbeit mit, half er die Alma mater Berolinensis im 
Humboldtschen Geiste zu formen, war er maßgeblich an der Bestim- 
mung von Inhalt und Methode des höheren Unterrichts in Preußen 
beteiligt”. Was aber bedeutete jene Persönlichkeit, welche auf die Ent- 
wicklung der klassischen Studien einen so nachhaltigen Einfluß übte, 
für Byzantinistik und Neogräzistik? 

Zu Boeckhs nachwirkenden Verdiensten gehören unzweifelhaft 
die Vorlesungen, die er von 1809 bis 1865 in 26 Semestern über die 
“Encyklopädie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaf- 
ten” gehalten hat. Sie wurden postum von seinem Schüler Ernst 
Bratuscheck herausgegeben’ und haben bis in unser Jahrhundert 
hinein die Vorstellung von der klassischer Altertumswissenschaft ge- 
prägt". Boeckh teilte das von ihm betriebene Fach folgendermaßen 
ein. In einem ersten Hauptteil behandelt er die ‘formale Theorie der 
philologischen Wissenschaft”, gegliedert nach Theorie der Her- 
meneutik und Theorie der Kritik. Der zweite Hauptteil hatte die 
“materialen Disziplinen der Altertumslehre”” zum Gegenstand, wobei 
der erste Abschnitt der allgemeinen Altertumslehre, der Charakteristik 
und Bewertung des Altertums, galt. Der zweite Abschnitt beinhaltete 
die “besondere Altertumslehre”; sie wurde unterteilt in öffentliches 
Leben, Privatleben, Kultur und Kunst, schließlich “Wissen des 
klassischen Altertums”, worunter Mythologie, Philosophie, Einzel- 
wissenschaften, Literatur und Sprache verstanden wurden. Über 
Begründung, Berechtigung und Zweckmäßigkeit dieser Disposition 
wird bei anderer Gegelenheit zu sprechen sein, hier ist darauf hinzu- 
weisen, daß in ihr, selbst wenn es der Autor vorgehabt hätte, die 
Byzantinistik expressis verbis keinen Raum gefunden haben würde. 
Wesentliche Phänomene der byzantinischen Geschichte und Kultur 
waren indes im vergangenen Jahrhundert bekannt und von der Alter- 
tumsforschung genutzt, und Boeckhs Hallenser Kommilitone” und 
Berliner Fakultätsgenosse® Immanuel Bekker tat das Seinige, um 
diesen Quellen- und Kenntnisstand von Jahr zu Jahr zu vermehren. 


Johannes Irmscher, Jahrbuch für Wirtschaftsgeschichte 1971 II, 107 ff. 

August Boeckh, Encyklopädie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissen- 
schaften, hgg. von Ernst Bratuscheck, Leipzig 1877. 

Johannes Irmscher, Praktische Einführung in das Studium der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Berlin 1954, 3 f. 

Hoffmann a.a.O. 9. 
° Hoffmann a.a.O. 26. 
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An den byzantinistischen Fakten war demnach nicht vorüberzugehen. 
Boeckh überging indes in seinem Überblick über die Geschichte des 
Faches die spezifischen oströmischen Leistungen und nannte ledig- 
lich die Namen der Humanisten Chrysoloras, Gaza, Trapezuntios, 
Bessarion’. Als Quellenautoren für die politische Geschichte wurden 
in einem Atem mit den Historikern der römischen Kaiserzeit Zosimos 
und Zonaras erwähnt‘. Im literarhistorischen Abriß heißt es, daß die 
Geschichtschreibung “das ganze byzantinische Zeitalter hindurch” 
angedauert habe, “in welchem eine Reihe mittelmäßiger, aber nach 
dem Standpunkt der Zeit nicht ungebildeter Schriftsteller teils die 
Geschichte des Reichs, teils die Universalgeschichte und Chroniken 
bearbeiteten, wozu außerdem die Kirchen- und Heiligengeschichte 
kam’””. Nicht minder schief urteilte Boeckh über die byzantinische 
Literatur im eigentlichen Sinne. Sie sei “in ihrer Gesamtheit zugleich 
mit der Sprache und dem Staatsleben” verfallen, “die spät aufblühen- 
de christliche Beredsamkeit” mit Gregor von Nazianz, Basileios, 
Johannes Chrysostomos habe keine Dauer gehabt, “sondern wurde. 
wie die gesamte Prosa durch den byzantinischen Geist verdorben”"”. 
Die Zitate machen sichtbar, daß der Berliner Altmeister von dem in 
seinem Jahrhundert allenthalben in Europa spürbaren Streben nach 
einem verselbständigten Byzanzbild und der Herausbildung einer sich 
entsprechend verselbständigenden Byzantinistik nicht berührt war, 
wenn er auch die auf die Erfassung der griechischen Kontinuität be- 
dachten Geschichtswerke bibliographisch notierte'' und Edward 
Gibbons “History of decline and fall of the Roman Empire” sogar zu 
rühmen wußte: “Abgesehen von der Antipathie des Verfassers gegen 
das Christentum ist” das Werk “vortrefflich; genau, gründlich und 
gedankenvoll”'*. Nur was von den “geist- und formlosen Kompila- 
tionen” der Byzantiner “durch den darin aufgespeicherten gelehrten 
Stoff Wert” besaß'*, konnte ansonsten auf die Beachtung des allein 
auf die Antike orientierten Gelehrten rechnen. 
Diese einseitige Blickrichtung wird noch bestätigt, wenn wir 
unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf Boeckhs Arbeiten zur Astronomie und 


Boeckh 4.84.0. 302. 
Boeckh 8.8.0. 344. 
Boeckh 4.4.0. 658 ἴ. 
1% Boeckh 8.8.0. 676. 
Boeckh 4.4.0. 346 f. 
Boeckh a.a.O. 349. 
13° Boeckh 8.8.0. 658. 
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Chronologie lenken'*, die notwendigerweise auf die antiken, mittel- 
alterlichen und neuzeitlichen Vorarbeiten zurückgreifen mußten. Wie 
es nicht anders sein konnte, hat Boeckh die Chroniken des Eusebios - 
Hieronymus und des Georgios Synkellos sowie das Chronicon 
paschale herangezogen'”; aber sie sind für ihn bezeichnenderweise 
keine byzantinischen Leistungen, sondern Produkte “aus der späteren 
griechischen Zeit”, die ausschließlich von der Antike her betrachtet 
werden. 

Weiter gehört das griechische Inschriftenwerk zu den Ruhmes- 
blättern, die das Akademiemitglied Boeckh mit der Berliner Gelehr- 
tengesellschaft verbinden. Anfang 1815 hatte Boeckh den Antrag 
gestellt, ein Korpus aller antiken Inschriften herauszugeben und da- 
bei mit den griechischen zu beginnen'®. Solche Arbeiten zu liefern, 
welche kein einzelner leisten kann, erschien ihm als ein Hauptzweck 
der Akademie. Für die Ermittlung der zu edierenden Inschriften 
wurde ein möglichst großer Kreis korrespondierender Gelehrter her- 
angezogen'’ und jede Gelegenheit genutzt. So wurde der Dessauer 
Philologe Wilhelm Müller, der hernach als “Griechen-Müller” zum 
beredtesten Barden des Philhellenismus werden sollte, als er 1817 
mit einem preußischen Adligen nach Griechenland aufbrach, auf An- 
trag Boeckhs mit einem Empfehlungsschreiben ausgestattet, das τοῖς 
φιλομαθέσι καὶ φιλέλλησι πᾶσι vorgelegt werden sollte. Müller er- 
reichte sein Reiseziel jedoch nicht und vermochte darum den akade- 
mischen Auftrag nicht auszuführen; vielmehr blieb er zwei Monate in 
Wien, wo er Neugriechisch lernte und mit den politischen Sehn- 
süchten der Griechen vertraut wurde, und begab sich darauf nach 
Italien’. Zu Boeckh und zu der Berliner Akademie verlor er den 
Kontakt. 

Die beiden ersten Bände des Inschriftenwerkes erschienen 1828 
und, sehr viel später als vorgesehen, 1843'”. Mit Verpflichtungen 
überlastet hatte Boeckh bereits 1839 den Hellenisten Johannes Franz 


1% Verzeichnet bei Boeckh a.a.O. 328 Anm. 

19 Boeckh 8.8.0. 325. 

16 Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der Königlich Preußischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1, Berlin 1900, 668 ff.; vgl. auch Johannes Irmscher, 
Helikon 7, 1967, 449 ff. 

!’ Namen bei Wilhelm Larfeld in: Iwan von Müller, Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertums-Wissenschaft, 1, 2. Aufl. München 1892, 388. 

1% Johannes Irmscher, Studia byzantina, Halle 1966, 49 ff. 

> Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum, ed. Augustus Boeckhius, 1, Berlin 1828; 2, 
ebd. 1843. 
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(1804-1851) herangezogen, einen Schüler Friedrich Thierschs, 
welcher der bayerischen Regentschaft in Griechenland als Dolmet- 
scher gedient hatte’ und seit 1840 an der Berliner Universität eine 
Professur “für das Fach der klassischen Philologie und der neugrie- 
chischen Sprache” bekleidete, offenbar jedoch ohne sonderlichen 
Lehrerfolg” und auch, wie hinzugefügt werden muß, ohne sonder- 
lichen Interesse Boeckhs an dieser Ausdehnung der gräzistischen 
Lehre. Andererseits hatte Franz unter Boeckhs Anleitung im Band IV 
des Inschriftenwerkes als Nr. 0606-9926°* die Inscriptiones Christi- 
anae zu behandeln, die susammengefaßt und nicht der lokalen Glie- 
derung der vorangegangenen Korpusteile untergeordnet worden 
waren. Die Überschreitung der Grenzen des Altertums entsprach der 
noch von Barthold Georg Niebuhr formulierten Grundkonzeption des 
Inschriftenwerkes, derzufolge im Westen die Epoche “bis zum An- 
fang der mittleren Geschichte, im Orient bis zum Fall des Östlichen 
Reichs”” die zeitliche Abgrenzung bilden sollte. In der Tat enthält die 
Sammlung mehr byzantinisches als altchristliches Material, und wenn. 
das Corpus inscriptionum Graecarım in seinen sonstigen Partes 
heute völlig überholt ist, so hat doch der Band IV auch heute noch 
eine gewisse Bedeutung, da ja ein Corpus inscriptionum Byzantina- 
rum trotz mehrfacher Anläufe noch immer fehlt?*. Der Akademie gab 
das Inschriftenwerk Veranlassung, mit griechischen Gelehrten 
Kontakt aufzunehmen. Auf Boeckhs Antrag wurden der vielseitige 
Alexandros Risos Rangavis (᾿Αλέξανδρος Pilos Paykaßfis) und 
der Athener Gründungsrektor Konstantinos Schinas (Κωνσταντῖνος 
Zxıväs) zu korrespondierenden Mitgliedern der Institution gewählt”, 
während dem Archäologen Kyriakos Pittakis, Mitbegründer der 
Archäologischen Gesellschaft in Athen, trotzdem Boeckh mit ihm in 
wissenschaftlichem Austausch stand”®, diese Ehre nicht zuteil wurde. 


20 Larfeld a.a.0. 391. 
1 JIse Rochow bei Johannes Irmscher und Marika Mineemi. Ὁ Ἑλληνισμὸς eis 
τὸ ἐξωτερικόν, Berlin 1968, 553. 
2 CiG. 4, edd. Ernestus Curtius et Adolphus Kirchhoff, Berlin 1859, 277 ff. 
(Praefatio editoris von Kirchhoff). 
° Zitiert nach Johannes Irmscher in: Akte des IV. Internationalen Kongresses für 
riechische und lateinische Epigraphik, Wien 1964, 160. 
* Johannes Irmscher in: Acta of the Fifth International Congress of Greek and 
Latin epigraphy Cambridge 1967, Oxford 1971, 461 ff. 
25 Johannes Irmscher bei W. Steinitz u.a., Ost und West in der Geschichte des 
Denkens und der kulturellen Beziehungen, Berlin 1966, 443 ff. 
26 Hoffmann a.a.O. 62. 
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Noch auf ein letztes Unternehmen müssen wir von unserer 
Fragestellung her hinweisen. Nach seiner Übersiedlung nach Bonn 
im Jahre 1825 hatte Barthold Georg Niebuhr im Verein mit dem 
Verleger Eduard Weber nach dem Pariser und dem Venezianer 
Korpus eine Neuausgabe der byzantinischen Geschichtsquellen be- 
gonnen?’, das Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae, nach seinem 
Verlagsart kurz als Bonner Korpus bezeichnet. Das Unternehmen 
kam gut voran, solange Niebuhr lebte; aber mit seinem frühzeitigen 
Tod am 2. Januar 1831 begann es zu stagnieren. Zwar war es auf 
Beschluß des Plemums der Berliner Akademie vom 31. März 1831 
dieser attachiert worden, jedoch mit der verhängnisvollen Kondition: 
“auf Kosten des Verlegers’””°. Die zur Leitung des Unternehmens be- 
stimmte Kommission konstituierte sich am 12. April 1831. Ihr 
gehörte auch August Boeckh an; sein Name taucht jedoch in den 
Akten nicht wieder auf, und die einschlägige Korrespondenz führte 
der Mediävist Friedrich Wilhelm Wilken in seiner Eigenschaft als 
Klassensekretar. Es ist bekannt, daß Boeckh und Niebuhr seit 1826 
wegen des philologischen Methodenstreites mit Gottfried Hermann in 
gespannten Beziehungen zueinander standen?”; mehr aber noch dürfte 
sein Desinteresse an Byzanz Boeckhs Zurückhaltung erklären. Denn 
soviel dürften die hier vorgetragenen Materialien deutlich gemacht 
haben, daß August Boeckh, obgleich es ihm an objektiven Möglich- 
keiten, ein vorgegebenes Bild zu korrigieren, nicht fehlte, sich als 
Gelehrter wie als Humanist stets an der klassischen Antike orientierte 
und die postantiken Phänomene nur insoweit seine Aufmerksamkeit 
weckten, als sie geeignet waren, ebenjenes klassische Altertum zu 
erhellen. 


27 Johannes Irmscher, Klio 60, 1978, 590 ff.; Gerhard Wirth, Barthold Georg 
Niebuhr, Bonn 1984, 211 ff. 

?8 Johannes Irmscher, Κρητικὰ xpovıra 7, 1953, 371. 

29 Wirth 8.8.0. 218 Anm. 31. 


ANTIKESTUDIUM UND ANTIKEREZEPTION IN RUßBLAND 


J. IRMSCHER / BERLIN 


1.Vorbemerkung 

Die antike Kultur in der Gestalt, in der sie auf die nachfolgenden 
Kulturen Europas und über diese auf die gegenwärtige Weltkultur 
eingewirkt hat, bildet eine zweipolige Einheit, eine unauflösbare 
Dualität, in der das Griechentum und das Römertum sich völlig 
miteinander durchdringen. Was freilich die Nachwirkung anlangt, 
sind Unterschiedlichkeiten unverkennbar. Für aufklärerisches und 
revolutionäres Denken galt in erster Reihe die römische Republik als 
Vorbild und Urbild einer Gesellschaftsordnung, “ainsi faisaient les 
Romains”, wurde zum Schlagwort‘. Dagegen wurde die römische 
Kaiserzeit in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Ancien r&gime und. 
seinem Traditionsbezug auf das Augusteische Imperium als Epoche 
des Verfalls und Untergangs bezeichnet? — ich nehme den Titel des 
das Geschichtsbild prä ägenden Hauptwerkes des britischen Histo- 
rikers Edward Gibbon’ auf. Die katholische Kirche hinwiederum 
verband die auf griechische Philosophie gegründete patristische 
Theologie mit den imperialen Konzeptionen des Kaiserreichs. Die 
Einheit von hellenistischer Kulturtradition und kaiserzeitlichem 
Staatsdenken verkörperte der Staat von Konstantinopel, der sich und 
seine Bürger dezidiert als römisch bezeichnete; trotzdem blieb dem 
Volkswillen ein gewisser Raum, und Theodor Mommsen konnte 
jenen Staat treffend als “eine durch die rechtlich permanente Revo- 
lution temperierte Autokratie” charakterisieren*. Das Dritte Rom setzte 
diese Staatskonzeption fort, wobei sich die autoritären Elemente aus 
historischen Gründen verstärkten. Das mit der römischen Republik 
verbundene revolutionierende Gedankengut konnte daher in Rußland 
nur vom Westen her, verspätet und in seiner Kraft gemindert 
wirksam werden. 


I H.LAMER -P. KPOH, Wörterbuch der Antike, 8. Aufl., Stuttgart 1976, 5. 
217. 

? IRMSCHER, Das Antikebild unserer Gegenwart, Berlin 1979, S. 5. 

° E.GIBBON, Geschichte des Verfalls und Untergangs des Römisches Reichs, 1, 
(übers. ΕΑΝ. WENCK), 2. Aufl., Leipzig 1820. 

* TH. MOMMSEN, Römisches Staatsrecht, II 2, 4. Aufl. Tübingen 1952, 5. 
1133. 
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2. Renaissance in Rußland 
Die Renaissance als “Entdeckung der Welt und des Menschen” 

nach der berühmten Formulierung des Schweizer Kulturhistorikers 
Jakob Burckhardt” — fand ihre Heimat in Italien und nahm dort im 
14., 15. und 16. Jahrhundert eine glanzvolle Entwicklung dank den 
geographischen Entdeckungen und technischen Neuerungen, dank 
frühkapitalistischer Warenproduktion, erweitertem Handel und Akku- 
mulation von Kaufmanns- und Wucherkapital, dank schließlich der 
Herausbildung einer progressiven wissenschaftlichen und künst- 
lerischen Intelligenz. Vor allem vermittels der Bildungsbewegung des 
Renaissancehumanismus ergriff das neue Denken alsbald weitere 
Gebiete Süd-, West-, Mittel- und partiell auch Osteuropas. Daß die 
Antikerezeption der frühen Renaissance vornehmlich der Wieder- 
entdeckung des im Mittelalter weithin verlorengegangenen Griechen- 
tums galt, hat Friedrich Engels in der Einleitung seiner unvollendet 
gebliebenen “Dialektik der Natur” nachdrücklich hervorgehoben’; 
man verdankte den Griechen neben ihren literarischen „Leistungen 
Anregungen in den Naturwissesschaften und der Medizin’, vor allem 
aber entscheidende Anstöße in den Künsten. Doch auch die römische 
Vergangenheit schlug die Nachfahren in ihren Bann. Der in päpst- 
lichen Diensten stehende Gelehrte Flavio Biondo (1392-1463) er- 
klärte in seinen Schriften “Roma instaurata” (entstanden 1444 bis 
1446) und “Roma triumphans” (entstanden 1459) die Altertümer der 
Ewigen Stadt”. Zum bevorzugten Autor wurde der Geschichts- 
schreiber der römischen Republik, Titus Livius. Von dieser Lektüre 
beeindruckt, versuchte der auf antike Weise gewählte Volkstribut 
Cola di Rienzo (1313-1354) eine Wiederherstellung des römischen 
Staates nach dem Muster der Libera res publica'°. Der Dichter 
Beccadelli verkaufte sein Landgut, um einen Liviustext zu erwerben, 


51. BURCKHARDT, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien (Hg. R. 
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und Hierarchen wie Gelehrte bemühten sich gleichermaßen um 
Liviushandschriften''. Die Antike wirkte mobilisierend im Dienste 
des Welt- und Geschichtsbildes der Renaissance, und dieses war 
revolutionär im Vergleich zu den mittelalterlichen Konzeptionen. 
Durchaus anders waren die Gegebenheiten in Rußland. Der Mon- 
golensturm der Jahre 1237 bis 1240 hatte das Reich von Kiev ver- 
nichtet, und es bedurfte einer langen Zeit der Konsolidierung, bis die 
Mongolenherrschaft, die sogenannte Tatar$£ina, abgeschüttelt wurde 
und aus einer Mehrzahl von Teilfürstentümern der Großfürst Ivan 1. 
Kalita (“Geldsack’”) (Regierungszeit 1328-1340) die dominierende 
Stellung Moskaus begründete'*. Daß die Mongolenhertschaft und der 
bereits durch Ivan I. eingeleitete russische Despotismus ihre nicht 
gerade günstigen Auswirkungen auf den russischen National- 
charakter sowie die russischen Denkgewohnheiten hatten'” und 
demokratischen Vorstellungen auch ansatzweise nicht Raum gaben, 
ist wohlbekannt; dennoch ist es recht einseitig und widerspricht der 
historischen Wirklichkeit, zu behaupten, Rußland habe niemals ganz 
zu Europa gehört'*. Dieser Behauptung steht vor allem die bewußte 
Erbschaft des konstantinopolitanischen Staates entgegen mit seiner 
politischen Überlieferung und seiner griechischen Tradition. 1472 
heiratete Großfürst Ivan III. (Regierungszeit 1462-1505), der sich 
selbst als Herrscher von ganz Rußland bezeichnete, Sofia, die Nichte 
des letzten oströmischen Kaisers, Konstantin XI. Palaiologos, und 
übernahm mit dem oströmischen Zeremoniell den doppelköpfigen 
Wappenadler sowie die Vorstellung von der Unterordnung der 
Kirche unter die Staatsgewalt'”. Der russische Staat ebenso wie die 
russische Kirche gewannen dadurch an Selbstbewußtsein; 1589 
nahm der Metropolit von Moskau den Patriarchentitel an und unter- 
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strich so seine Unabhängigkeit sowohl von Rom wie auch von 
Konstantinopel. Und ganz auf derselben Linie lag die Konzeption des 
Dritten Rom: “Zwei (Städte mit Namen) Rom sind untergegangen, 
das dritte Rom steht da (nämlich Moskau), aber ein viertes wird es 
nicht geben”'®. Stellt diese Entwicklung, so ist zu fragen, in den 
entscheidenden Punkten nicht eine Revolution dar, gewiß eine 
Revolution von oben, aber in den eingetretenen Veränderungen nicht 
weniger tiefgreifend als eine Volksrevolution'’? 

Die italienische Renaissance diente einer hochentwickelten, im 
Sinne ihrer Zeit modernen Gesellschaft; die russische Gesellschaft 
dagegen war gegenüber Westeuropa zurückgeblieben, hatte sich 
soeben von einer anarchischen Fremdherrschaft befreit und begann 
sich gerade zu konstituieren. Dennoch sind Einflüsse der westeuro- 
päischen Renaissancebewegung durchaus zu verzeichnen'”. Die 
Wege dazu sind unterschiedliche. Nicht anders als in Italien gab es 
Griechen, die sich der türkischen Fremdherrschaft entzogen hatten — 
hier sind noch spezielle Untersuchungen erforderlich. ‚ginige dieser 
Griechen kamen bei ihrer Heirat zusammen mit Sofia '’”—. Erwähnt 
seien ferner Georgios Tarchaniotes, Gesandter des “römischen 
Königs” (seit 1486) Maximilian 1.25, und Maximos Trivolis (1480- 
1556), genannt Maksim Grek, Humanist und Theologe. Ebenfalls 
auf der Flucht vor den Türken, begab sich der Benediktiner- oder 
Dominikanermönch Benjamin nach Novgorod und beteiligte sich bei 
der Erarbeitung einer von dem Patriarchos Genadij inaugurierten 
altslawischen Bibel”'. Die Übersetzung stützte sich nicht auf den 


[6 HOETZSCH I.c., 5. 51. 

17 Auf die völlig konträre Wertung durch A.M. SACHAROV (bei W. STEINITZ 
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ROSENFELD und S. STRIEGNITZ bei E. WINTER und G. JAROSCH, 
Wegbereiter deutsch-slawischer Wechselseitigkeit, Berlin 1983, S. 391 ff. 
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griechischen, sondern den lateinischen Text der Vulgata’?. Gleichfalls 
über Novgorod, vermittelt durch Norddeutschland, kamen Anre- 
gungen zu künstlerischer Gestaltung im Geiste der Renaissance. 
Erinnert sei an den iluminierten Psalter von Uglia aus dem Jahre 
1470, in dem sich — welch ein Widerspruch zu dem biblischen Text! 
— zahlreiche Bilder aus der griechischen Mythologie finden””, an das 
Wirken des Ikonen- und Freskenmalers Theophanes’ des Griechen 
(russisch Feofan Grek), der um 1370 aus Konstantinopel über Süd- 
rußland nach Novgorod und von ‚Ja nach Moskau gelangte und, 
Elemente der spätbyzantinischen‘* Monumentalmalerei mit der 
Tradition der altrussischen Ikonenkunst verbindend, mehr als 40 
steinerne Kirchen sowohl ım konstantinopolitanischen Restreich wie 
in Nizni Novgorod und Moskau ausmalte und sich überdies der 
Ikonenherstellung und der Buchmalerei widmete”; und erinnert sei 
schließlich an die italienischen Baumeister, die in "Moskau bei der 
Erweiterung des Kreml und des Stadtviertel Kitaj- -Gorod mitwirkten 
(Pietro Antonio Solari, Marco Ruffo, A. Fiorovanti u.a.)”°. 

Zusammenfassend dürfen wir festhalten, daß die Renaissance 
auch auf Rußland eingewirkt hat, allerdings mit erheblichen Beson- 
derheiten. Dank der orthodoxen Kirche gab es eine kontinuierliche 
griechische Tradition, so daß zugespitzt und übertrieben behauptet 
werden konnte, angesichts dieser Tradition habe Rußland einer 
Renaissance gar nicht bedurft. In einem Lande, das überwiegend 
agrarisch bestimmt war und sich noch kaum von der Fremdherr- 
schaft erholt hatte, mußte jene Geistesbewegung überdies auf Teile 
der ohnehin kleinen Oberschicht beschränkt bleiben. Eine Verän- 
derung des Bewußtseins von nennenswertem Ausmaße vermocht sie 
daher nicht zu bewirken. 


2 E, WINTER, Rußland und das Papsttum, I, Berlin 1960, S. 163. 
25 WINTER I.c., 5. 162. 

24. Der Begriff “byzantinisch” ist nicht immer vermeidbar ungeachtet der 
Feststellung von W. OHNSORGE, Konstantinopel und der Okzident. 
Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Geschichte der byzantinisch-abendländischen Beziehun- 
gen und des Kaisertums, Darmstadt 1966, S. 287: “Byzanz ist eine künstliche 
moderne Bezeichnung für das römische Reich im Mittelalter oder das oströmische 
Reich”. 
?5 Lexikon der Kunst, V, Leipzig 1978, 5. 106 f. 

6 Lexikon der Kunst, IV, 1975, S. 243; vgl. auch E. DWINSKI (deutsch von V. 
NOWAK und M. SCHATZ), Moskau, 0.J., S. 13 ff. 
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3. Rußland zwischen Ost und West: Die Kiever und die Moskauer 
Akademie. 

Diese Situation veränderte sich im Verlaufe des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
Als Reaktion auf die Reformation sah sich die katholische Weltkirche 
zu tiefgreifenden Veränderungen veranlaßt, die man traditionell als 
Gegenreformation bezeichnet; ‚sinnvoller wäre es, von katholischer 
Reformation und Restauration?’ zu sprechen. Die gekräftigte Ecclesia 
Romana entfaltete energische Initiativen in Osteuropa, die Wieder- 
vereinigung mit den Orthodoxen anstrebend. Die Reaktion der 
Ostkirche auf solche Aktivitäten Konnte nicht ausbleiben; sie fand 
ihren beredtesten Sprecher in Petrus Mogilas (ukrainisch Mohyjla). 
Dieser, aus einer moldauischen Fürstenfamilie stammend, hatte an 
der Sorbonne studiert und dabei nicht nur gründlich Latein gelemt, 
sondern war zugleich mit der römischen Kirche vertraut geworden. 
1627 trat er in das Kiever Höhlenkloster ein, das unter seiner Leitung 
zum geistigen und geistlichen Mittelpunkt der Ostslawen wurde. 
1633 zum Metropoliten von Kiev erhoben, entwickelte Mogilas eine 
reiche schriftstellerische Tätigkeit, Übersetzungen altkirchlicher Texte 
einbegriffen. Sein Hauptwerk ist eine Confessio orthodoxa 
(Ὀρθόδοξος ὁμολογία τῆς ἀνατολικῆς); da sie mit den östlichen 
Hierarchen abgestimmt war, kam ihr offizieller Charakter zu”. In 
unserm Zusammenhang wichtiger ist das Faktum, daß der Erzbischof 
Mogilas 1631 im Höhlenkloster ein theologisches und ein philoso- 
phisches Studium etablierte, das er 1633 in der Stadt Kiev zur 
Akademie ausweitete. Die Einrichtung, die für ganz Osteuropa 
Bedeutung gewann, war nach westlichem Muster gestaltet. Es 
dominierte die lateinische Unterrichtssprache; desungeachtet wurden 
griechische Klassiker — Platon, Aristoteles, Philon, Plutarch — im 
Original gelesen. Der Philosophieunterricht umfaßte griechische und 
lateinische Väter, Texte des Renaissancehumanismus sowie Werke 
von Thomas von Aquino und der Neuscholastik?”. Ohne die von 
Italien ausgegangene Renaissance wäre ein solches Unterrichts- 
programm kaum denkbar gewesen. 


2 Formulierung des katholischen Papsthistorikers LUDWIG ΡΑΘΤΟΕΚ bei 
WINTER 4.4.0. 5. 206 Anm. 2. 

28 Würdigung durch GASS und PH. MEYER, in: Realencyklopädie für 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3. Aufl. von A. HAUCK, XIII, Leipzig 
1903, S. 253 ff. 

“5. E. WINTER, Byzanz und Rom im Kampf um die Ukraine, Leipzig 1942, 85 
ff. 
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Sehr bald, im Jahre 1687, wurde auch in Moskau eine höhere 
Lehranstalt geschaffen, die Slawisch-griechisch-lateinische Akade- 
mie”. Sie stand kaum in Konkurrenz zur Kiever Hochschule mit 
ihrem starken ukrainisch-polnischen Einschlag, vielmehr ist die 
Doppelgründung als ein Zeichen dafür zu werten, daß die Rückstän- 
digkeit Rußlands erkannt und ihr der Kampf angesagt wurde’'. Die 
Moskauer Einrichtung hat mehrfach den Namen gewechselt; im Jahre 
1700 hieß sie Slawisch-lateinische Akademie, um im Jahre 1775 
wieder die ursprüngliche Bezeichnung anzunehmen”. Die Verselb- 
ständigung der Philosophie gegenüber der Theologie markierte einen 
Prozeß der Säkulasition’® und stand somit durchaus unter dem 
Signum der Renaissance. Zu den Theoretikern und Begründern der 
Akademie gehörten der in Kiev ausgebildete Mönch Simeon von 
Polock, der auch als Schriftsteller vielseitig hervortrat”*, und sein 
Schüler Silvester Medvedev’”. Die Institution hatte für den öffent- 
lichen und den Kirchendienst auszubilden, auch waren ihr staatliche 
Aufgaben übertragen wie die Zensur von Büchern geistlichen Inhalts 
sowie die Gerichtsbarkeit über Apostaten. Zu ıhren Zöglingen ge- 
hörte Michael Lomonosov, von dem sogleich die Rede sein wird. Mit 
der Gründung der Moskauer Universität im Jahre 1755 verlor die 
Akademie an Bedeutung. Sie war fortan vornehmlich theologische 
Ausbildungsstätte und wurde 1814 in das Troica-Sergej-Kloster 
(beim heutigen Sagorsk)”° verlegt. 


4. Lomonosov und die Antikerezeption in der frühen russischen 
Literatur. 

Michail Vasil’evit Lomonosov (1711-1765) war ein Universal- 
genie, wie sie die Renaissance und auch noch die Aufklärung 
vielfältig hervorgebracht haben. Er gleicht darin seinem deutschen 
Vorgänger Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), mit dem Unter- 
schied, daß Lomonosov nicht nur auf zahlreichen wissenschaftlichen 


Ὅν. BÜGANOV in: Sovetskaja istoriceskaja enciklopedija, XII, Moskau 
1971, S. 32. 

I A.M. PANKRATOWA, Geschichte der UdSSR, II, Moskau 1949, 5. 8. 
2 vv. ZENKOVSKY, A history of Russian philosophy, (englisch von G.D. 
KLINE), I, London 1953, S. 45. 
3. ZENKOVSKY l.c., 5, 47 f. 
δ Sovetskaja istoriceskaja encikopedija, IX, Moskau 1966, 5. 213 f. 
35 AL ROGOV in: Sovetskaja istori@eskaja enciklopedija, IX. Moskau 1966, S. 
213 ἢ, 
6 DWINSKI l.c., S. 219. 
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Gebieten tätig war, sondern auch als Dichter einen gewichtigen Ort in 
der russischen Literaturgeschichte einnimmt. Ob man den Dichter von 
“Morgengedanken über Gottes Größe” und “Gedanken bei einem 
Nordlichte””’ für den philosophischen Materialismus in Anspruch 
nehmen kann, scheint mir zweifelhaft”. Unzweifelhaft war dagegen 
Lomonosov der wichtigste Repräsentant des Klassizismus in Ruß- 
land und der erste bedeutende Dichter seines Heimatlandes”’, den 
man zusammenfassend durchaus als den ersten russischen Gelehrten, 
Dichter und Schriftsteller von Weltruf charakterisieren darf”. Auch 
die Benennung als Peter der russischen Literatur*' mag angehen, vor 
allem auch deshalb, weil Lomonosov ja durchaus den Petrinischen 
Reformen anhing. 

Wie bereits bemerkt, absolvierte Lomonosov die Moskauer 
Slawisch-griechisch-lateinische Akademie und für acht Monate das 
bei der Petersburger Akademie eingerichtete Gymnasium“*. Trotzdem 
Lomonosovs primäre Interessen in dieser Zeit den Naturwissen- 
schaften galten, befaßte er sich gemäß dem Schulprogramm gründlich 
mit der lateinischen Sprache*’. Dabei ging es ihm augenscheinlich 
weniger um das Studium der lateinischsprachigen Literatur als 
vielmehr um das damalige Ausdrucksmittel jedweder Wissenschaft, 
dem das Französische sukzessive den Rang ablief. In dieser 
lateinischen Wissenschaftssprache sind die physikalischen, chemi- 
schen, astronomischen, mineralogischen und metallurgischen Ab- 
handlungen der Jahre 1738 bis 1765 größtenteils abgefaßt**. Dagegen 


’7 Deutsch bei R. MINZLOFF, Beiträge zur Kenntniß der poetischen und 
wissenschaftlichen Literatur Rußlands, Berlin 1854, 5. 3 ff. 

8 Gegen A.-J.. HÄUSLER in: E. LANGE und D. ALEXANDER, Philosophen- 
lexikon, Berlin 1982, S. 578 ff. 

9. B. KESSLER in: G. STEINER (et alii), Lexikon fremdsprachiger Schrift- 
steller, 2, Leipzig 1979, S. 315 f. 

10. so N. POSPELOW (et alii), Geschichte der russischen Literatur, I (deutsch 
von A. MAGASANIK), Berlin 1952, 5. 93. 

1 Th. MASARYK, Zur russischen Geschichts- und Religionsphilosophie, 1, 
Jena 1913, S. 63. 

#2 Über dieses vgl. A.A. MOROZOV, Michail Vasil’evic Lomonosov, Moskau 
1955, 110 ff. 

43. A.A. LALAKTIONOV - P.F. NIKANOROV, Russkaja filofija IX-XIV vv., 
2. Aufl. Leningrad 1989, S. 92. 

#4 M.V. LOMONOSOV, Polnoe sobranie so&inenij, I, Moskau 1950, 5. 7 ff.; 
II, Moskau 1951, 5. 7 ff.; III, Moskau 1952, 5. 12 ff.; IV, Moskau 1955, 5. 111 
ff.; V, Moskau 1954, 5. 11 ff. 
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hatte Lomonosovs älterer Zeitgenosse Vasilij Nikiti&© TatiSCev (1686- 
1750), hervorgetreten als Geologe, Geograph, Ethnograph und 
Historiker, festgestellt, daß an der Moskauer Akademie Latein 
unzureichend betrieben und Autoren wie Livius, Cicero und Tacitus 
nicht gelesen würden“”. Auf seiner Bildungsreise nach Deutschland, 
die er im September 1736 antrat"°, beschäftigte sich Lomonosov 
seinem Auftrag gemäß in erster Linie mit Fragen des Bergbaus und 
anderer Applikationen der Naturwissenschaft‘’. Wichtige Denkan- 
stöße vermittelte ihm der Aufklärungsphilosoph Christian Wolff, dem 
er in Marburg begegnete*®. In jener Epoche wurde, die lateinische 
verdrängend, die deutsche Wissenschaftssprache herausgebildet, ein 
Vorgang, an dem Lomonosov sicherlich lebhaften Anteil nahm. Wolf 
publizierte auf deutsch und auf lateinisch — die Ausgabe seiner 
lateinischen Schriften ist immerhin auf 36 Bände veranschlagt”; da 
Lomonosov vor der gleichen Aufgabe stand, eine noch nicht 
existierende Wissenschaftssprache zu entwickeln’, dürfte er sicher- 
lich von Wolff angeregt worden sein. Das hauptsächliche Ergebnis 
seiner Reise publizierte er jedenfalls auf lateinisch: Oratio de gene- 
ratione metallorum a terrae motu (Sankt Petersburg 1757-1763)". 
Daß die deutschen Gelehrten, die in russischen Diensten standen, 
sich nicht ungern des Lateinischen bedienten, ist verständlich””. Diese 
Werke bezeugen zumindest die Fähigkeit der russischen Oberschicht, 
lateinische Texte zu verstehen. 

Daß dem so war, demonstrieren nicht zuletzt Oden, die an Zar 
Peter den Großen gerichtet worden waren. Der Weißrusse Ilja 
Fedorovit Kopievskij (1652-1714) hatte seine Ausbildung in Moskau 
erfahren und begab sich dann nach Amsterdam. Anläßlich der 
Eroberung Azovs im Jahre 1696 veröffentlichte er im Jahre 1700 
einen Panegyrikus “Gloria triumphorum et tropaeorum”. Der nach- 
malige Erzbischof von Novgorod Feofan Prokopovit (1681-1736), 
ein enger Vertrauter Peters, publizierte auf russisch, polnisch und 


% MOROZOV I.c., S. 111. 
46 MOROZOV I.c., S. 187 ff. 
7 Ἢ WILSDORF, Montanwesen. Eine Kulturgeschichte, Leipzig 1987, 5. 241 


MOROZOV I.c., 5. 204 ἢ. 

19. 1 1ISEWIJN, Companion to Neo-Latin studies, Amsterdam 1977, 143. 

Ὁ. Über die wissenschaftliche Latinität Lomonosovs vgl. J.M. BOROVSKU in: 
Lomonosov, Sbornik statej i materialov, TV, Moskau 1960, 5. 206 ff. 

>! WILSDORF l.c., 5. 389. 


52 Einige wichtige Titel bei ISEWIIN I.c., 2. Aufl., Leuven 1990, S. 255. 
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lateinisch”; neben anderen poetischen Versuchen verfaßte er ein 
Preisgedicht”* auf den Zaren nach dessen Sieg über die Schweden bei 
Poltava (1709). Schon vorher, 1705, hatte er in Kiev die Bücher De 
arte poetica veröffentlicht””. In seiner Nachfolge erarbeitete Fedor 
Kvetnickij eine “Clavis poetica” (Moskau 1732), der eine Ode “Ad 
Neopoetas” vorangestellt war, welche junge Dichter encouragieren 
sollte°°. Kvetnickiji war Lomonosovs Instruktor im Lateinischen 
gewesen, und der Schüler wußte aufmerksam zu nutzen und weiter- 
zuentwickeln, was ihm der Lehrer vermittelt hatte. 

Ich denke dabei zuerst an den in lateinischer Sprache gehaltenen 
Entwurf für die zu gründende Petersburge Akademie: Idea status et 
legum Academiae Petropolitanae?’. Die Institution sollte sich aus drei 
Körperschaften zusammensetzen, nämlich 1. dem Collegium profes- 
sorum et adjunctorum qui constituunt Academiam scientiarum proprie 
sic dictam, also der eigentlichen Gelehrtensozietät, 2. der Univer- 
sitas, quae consistit ex professoribus docentibus et auditoribus, sive 
ex professoribus et studiosis, und 3. dem Gymnasium ex praecepto- 
ribus et discipulis conflatum; dazu traten die Academia artium sowie 
Hilfsorgane wie Bibliothek und Druckerei”. Für das Gymnasium 
waren neben den neueren Sprachen Scholae Latinae und Scholae 
Graecae vorgesehen. Der Lateinunterricht behandelte die Sprach- 
erlernung nebst Auctorum expositio in der Mittelstufe, für die Ober- 
stufe standen Styli Latini cultura utraque oratione auf dem Lehrpro- 
gramm, das heißt die Pflege der Gelehrtensprache. Das Griechische 
war lediglich einer Schola extraordinaria zugewiesen, die nur die 
Graecae linguae institutio beinhaltete und alles Weitere der Universi- 
tät überließ”’. Immerhin sollten der Lateinunterricht in der Oberstufe 
sowie die Kontrolle über die vorangegangenen Stufen dem Rektor 
des Gymnasiums anvertraut werden. Lomonosov wäre augenschein- 
lich selbst in der Lage gewesen, ein solches Lehramt zu übernehmen; 


>> P, KESSLER in: G. STEINER (et alii), Lexikon fremdsprachiger Schrift- 
steller, III, Leipzig 1980, S. 99 £. 

°* Russisch in: FEOFAN PROKOPOVIC, Socinenija, ed. I.P. EREMIN, 
Moskau 1961, S. 48 ff. 

5 PROKOPOVIC I.c., 5. 227 ff. — Vermerkt sei hier der anregende Aufsatz 
von S. AVERINCEV, “Slavjenskoe slovo i tradicija @llinizma”, Voprosy 
literatury 1976, II, S. 152 ff. 

6 [JSEWIN I.c., 5. 257. 

57 LOMONOSOV l.c., X, Moskau 1957, 93 ff. (1764). 

8% LOMONOSOV I.c., S. 93 f. 

59 LOMONOSOV I.c., 5. 106 ἢ. 
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denn nicht nur für die erwähnte Denkschrift, sondern auch für 
bestimmte Korrespondenzen bediente er sich, und zwar mit Ge- 
schick, der lateinischen Sprache‘. Wir verfügen über die Abrech- 
nung, die Lomonosov 1738 in deutscher Sprache über seine in 
Deutschland getätigten Bücherankäufe vorlegte”'. Die Hälfte der ver- 
zeichneten Titel ist lateinisch — das Lateinische war eben noch die 
verbreitetste Wissenschaftssprache —, aber es begegnen auch römi- 
sche Klassiker: Virgil, Ovid, Plinius der Jüngere, Seneca, Martial. 

Als Philologe wie als Dichter war das Universalgenie Lomonosov 
in erster Reihe der russischen Sprache und Verskunst verbunden, 
und seine Themen erwuchsen im wesentlichen aus seiner Gegenwart. 
Er war Aufklärer und Klassiker zugleich und konnte beides nur sein 
dank seiner Vertrautheit mit den antiken Gegebenheiten. Die Ode war 
sein bevorzugtes poetisches Genre, und in seiner “Rhetorik” betonte 
er den Traditionsfluß und bezog sich ausdrücklich auf Cicero, seinen 
Patriotismus und sein staatsbürgerliches Pathos°”. In solchem Be- 
mühen stand er nicht allein; nur wenige Namen sollen genannt 
werden. 

Noch stärker als durch Lomonosov ist der russische Klassizismus 
durch Antioch Dimitrievi© Kantemir (1708-1744) vertreten, den Sohn 
eines moldauischen Hospodars, der in Rußland vor den Türken Zu- 
flucht hatte suchen müssen und von Zar Peter in die höchsten 
Adelskreise aufgenommen worden war. Der jüngere Kantemir wirkte 
als russischer Botschafter in London und in Paris und betätigte sich 
als Meister der satirischen Charakterzeichnung nach dem Vorbild von 
Horaz und Juvenal, von Theophrast, Boileau und Labruniere®”. 
Während seines Auslandsaufenthaltes, während dessen er die Be- 
kanntschaft Montesquieus machte, betätigte er sich vornehmlich als 
Übersetzer von Anakreonteen, von Episteln des Horaz, von Justins 
Auszug aus dem Geschichtswerk des Pompejus Trogus (Ende des 
ersten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts)‘. Die Slawisch-griechisch- 


6° Zum Beispiel LOMONOSOV l.c., 5. 410, 5. 436 f. (an Leonhard EULER, S. 
439 ff. (desgleichen), S. 464 ff. (desgleichen), S. 500 ff. (wiederum an EULER), 
S. 503 f. (an FORMEY), 5. 515 f. (an EULER), 5. 541 f., 5. 587 f£. 

61 LOMONOSOV I.c., 5. 369 ff. 

62 MOROZOV I.c., 5. 446 f.; LM. HACHOV in: Voprosy klassieeskoj 
filologii, 1, Moskau 1965, 5. 3 ff. — Auf Lomonosovs poetischen Gegenspieler 
A.P. SUMAROKOV (Stichotvorenija, Leningrad 1963) sei wenigstens beiläufig 
hingewiesen. 

63 POSPELOW I.c., 5. 85 f.; 5.1. RADCIG, l.c., 5. 70. 

64 P_ KROH, Lexikon der antiken Autoren, Stuttgart 1972, 5. 333. 
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lateinische Akademie absolvierte Vasiliji Kirillovit Trediakovskij 
(1703-1769) und begab sich hernach nach Paris, wo er zuvörderst 
klassische Studien betrieb; von 1745 an wirkte er als Professor der 
russischen und lateinischen Beredsamkeit an der Petersburger 
Akademie. Im Anschluß an Fönelon schrieb er eine “Telemachie” 
(1766), in der er zum ersten Male in der russischen Literatur den 
Hexameter verwendete. Des weiteren übersetzte er die zehnbändige 
Altertumsgeschichte des französischen Gelehrten Rollin (1661-1741) 
sowie die zu ihrer Zeit vielgelesene” romische Geschichte des 
gleichen Autors in 16 Bänden“°. 

Die Geschichte des Altertums war damit für die russische 
Oberschicht entdeckt und hatte einen gewissen Raum in der Allge- 
meinbildung gewonnen. Eine revolutionierende Wirkung ging davon 
nicht aus. Die Petrinischen Reformen bedeuteten zweifelsohne eine 
Revolution von oben; diese gründete sich auf das Gedankengut der 
Aufklärung, nicht das der Antike. Diese hatte gewiß ihren Anteil an 
dem russischen Klassizismus, doch bezog sich dieser Anteil mehr auf 
die Form und erst in zweiter Linie auf den Inhalt. 


5. Die Begründung der Altertumswissenschaft im Rußland des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. 

Wenngleich die Antikerezeption in Rußland sehr viel weniger stark 
in Erscheinung trat als in Westeuropa und die Beschäftigung mit dem 
klassischen Altertum und seiner Literatur über lange Zeiträume hin 
völlig der persönlichen Initiative des einzelnen überlassen war, 
konnte es jedoch nicht ausbleiben, daß bei der Schaffung von 
Wissenschaftsorganismen auch die klassischen Studien in diesen 
Trend einbezogen wurden. Davon legten bereits die vorhin 
besprochenen Vorschläge Lomonosovs für die Ausgestaltung der in 
Gründung befindlichen Akademie Zeugnis ab. Sie wurden nur 
bedingt verwirklicht, die Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
trat jedoch im Herbst 1725 ins Leben“. Zu ihren ersten Professoren 
— mit dem Fach der griechischen und römischen Altertümer — 
gehörte Gottlieb Siegfried Bayer (Baier), 1694 in Königsberg in 
Preußen geboren”. Er wurde zum Vater der Normannentheorie, die 


658 NIESE, Grundriß der römischen Geschichte, 3. Aufl., München 1906, S. 2. 
6° RADCIG I.c., 5. 70 f. 

67 E. AMBURGER, Geschichte der Behördenorganisation Rußlands von Peter 
dem Großen bis 1917, Leiden 1966, S. 473, E. DONNERT, Rußland im Zeitalter 
der Aufklärung, Leipzig 1983, S. 68. 

68 7, IRMSCHER, Bibliotheca classica orientalis 13, 1968, 5. 50 f. 
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seine russischen Kollegen in der Überzahl zurückwiesen, während 
sie bei Ausländern, etwa August Ludwig von Schlözer (1735-1809), 
auf Zustimmung stieß°”. Gleichzeitig gehörte Bayer zu den 
Begründern der klassischen Archäologie in Rußland. Eine von Zar 
Peter 1718 in Rom erworbene Statue inspirierte Bayer zu einer 
Abhandlung über die Aphrodite von Knidos, weitere Uhnter- 
suchungen galten der griechischen Numismatik sowie dem Hellenis- 
mus Mittelasiens. Zukünftige Forschungsthemen kündigten seine 
Studien über den Ursprung und die Verbreitung der Skythen und der 
kaukasischen Völker an. Die Zarin Katharina II. (Regierungszeit 
1762-1796), welche den Antikenbestand durch Ankäufe beachtlich 
erweiterte und ihm in der Eremitage eine Heimstätte schuf, er- 
möglichte Expeditionen nach Südrußland, welche die Sicht des Orbis 
antiquus erheblich erweiterten. Der deutsche Naturforscher Peter 
Simon Pallas (1741-1811), Mitglied der Petersburger Akademie seit 
1767, führte in deren Auftrag mehrere Forschungsreisen im 
Russischen Reich durch, welche die allgemeine Aufmerksamkeit 
auch auf die antike Vergangenheit des Schwarzmeergebiets lenkten’”. 
Die Einrichtung von Gymnasien — bei der Petersburger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften sowie bei der 1755 gegründeten Moskauer 
Universität und in Kazan’' — ermöglicht die Bildung einer Intelli- 
genz auch von Abkömmlingen der unteren Gesellschaftsschichten’?. 
Hinzu traten die Geistlichen Akademien (1615 in Kiev, 1685 in 
Moskau, 1721 in Petersburg, 1732 in Kazan)’’, die jedoch kaum 
Wert darauf legten, über den theologisch-kirchlichen Bereich hinaus 
wirksam zu werden’*, — im Unterschied zu den militärischen und 


9 E WINTER, August Ludwig v. Schlözer und Rußland, Berlin 1961, S. 6 ff. 
το 5. IRMSCHER in: R. PILLINGER (et alüi), Die Schwarzmeerküste in der 
Spätantike und im frühen Mittelalter, Wien 1992, 5. 13 £. 

1 AMBURGER l.c., 5. 187. — A.A. TACHO-GODI und I.M. NACHOV, “Die 
klassische Philologie an der Moskauer Universität”, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin, Gesellschaftswissenschaftliche Reihe 32, 
1983, 347 ff. 

12 ἢ, WOSTOWICZ in: E. DONNERT (Herausgeber), Gesellschaft und Kultur 
Rußlands in der 2. Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts, I, Halle 1982, S. 79 ff. 

"3 Καὶ SVOBODA, Klio 37, 1959, S. 241. 

’”* Ähnlich MARA KAZOKNIEKS, Studien zur Rezeption der Antike bei 
russischen Dichtern zu Beginn des XIX. Jahrhunderts, München 1968, 5. 17 
(Slavistische Beiträge XXXV). 
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privilegierten Adelsschulen’”, die lange Zeit den Gymnasien und 
Universitäten den Rang abliefen. Einen wirklichen Aufschwung 
brachte erst das 19. Jahrhundert, und zwar in doppelter Hinsicht. 
Zum einen nahm Rußland die pädagogischen und philologischen An- 
regungen auf, die der deutsche Neuhumanismus vermittelte’ ’—, zum 
zweiten aber entfaltete sich die Schwarzmeerarchäologie zu einer 
speziellen Disziplin der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Unter das Signum des Neuhumanismus traten die russischen 
Universitäten, die ältere Moskauer und die Neugründungen in Dorpat 
1802, Kazan 1804, Charkov 1804, Petersburg 1819, Kiev 1853, 
Odessa 1869. Sie wurden mit Lehrstühlen für die beiden antiken 
Literaturen sowie für Archäologie ausgestattet, während die Ge- 
schichte des Altertums im Rahmen der allgemeinen Geschichte 
vorgetragen wurde. Den zukünftigen Universitätslehrern wurde in 
der Regel mittels Komandirovka ein Studienaufenthalt im Ausland, 
vornehmlich in Deutschland, ermöglicht. Seit der Regierung Alex- 
anders I. (Regierungszeit 1801-1825) entstanden zahlreiche Gymna- 
sien mit 4 bis 8 Klassen, in denen Latein und zum Teil auch 
Griechisch gelehrt wurde. Ihr Theoretiker war der Graf Sergej 
Semenovit Uvarov (1786-1855), 1818-1855 Präsident der Akademie 
dazu 1833-1849 Minister für Volksaufklärung’’. Sein politisches 
Kredo lautete “Orthodoxie, Autokratie und Volkstum””®; mit ihm 


9 M. ANTONOWYTSCH bei G. GESEMANN (et alii), Kultur der slawischen 
Völker, Potsdam 1936, 5. 115 ff. (Handbuch der Kulturgeschichte II). 

16 SVOBODA I.c., 5. 242 ἢ. 

7 AMBURGER I.c., 5. 191 und 474; KAZOKNIERS l.c., 5. 23 ff. Bemerkens- 
wert, daß PuSkin zwar Kenntnis der antiken Literatur, nicht jedoch der antiken 
Sprachen postulierte (KAZOKNIEKS I.c., 5. 27)! Er beherrschte sogar das 
byzantinische Griechisch; I.P. MENTBENTIE® in: Ἑταιρεία Μακεδονικῶν 
Σπουδῶν, 'Eopraotırös τόμος 50 χρόνια 1939-1989, Thessaloniki 1992, 5. 
237 ff. 

”® A. WALICI, A history of Russian thought from the Enlightenment to 
Marxism (englisch von H. ANDREWS-RUSIECKA), Stanford 1979, S. 111. — 
Der revolutionäre Demokrat V.G. BEUNSKIJ bezeichnete Urarov als Minister der 
Auslöschung und Verfinsterung (zitiert nach B. JAKOWENKO, Geschichte des 
Hegelianismus in Rußland, I, Prag 1938, S. 215 Anm. 256). Sein Gesinnungs- 
genosse N.G. CERNYSEVSKIJ (vgl. G. STEKLOW, N. Tschernyschewsky, 
Stuttgart 1913), schrieb mehrfach Kritiken zu altertumswissenschaftlichen 
Publikationen (z.B. Polnoe sobranie socinenij, II, Moskau 1949, 5. 544 ff.; VII, 
Moskau 1950, 5. 429 ff., 440 ff., 475 ff., 643 ff., XVI, Moskau 1953, S. 12 ff., 
383 ff., 396 ff.). 
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verbanden sich romantischer Mystizismus, Hinneigung zum Orient 
—-Platon erschien ihm als der am meisten orientalische Philosoph der 
Griechen— und eine bedingungslose Hochschätzung der deutschen 
Altertumswissenschaft’”. 

Eine solche Orientierung der klassischen Studien dürfte weit eher 
dem Konservatismus und der darauf gegründeten zaristischen Innen- 
und Expansionspolitik dienlich gewesen sein. Desungeachtet fürchte- 
te man, der alsprachliche Unterricht könnte republikanischen Geist 
wecken, so daß nach den europäischen Revolutionen des Jahres 
1848, an denen Rußland lediglich durch kontrarevolutionäre Inter- 
ventionen beteiligt war®°, jener Unterricht redressiert wurde. Der 
reaktionäre Graf Dmitrij Andreevi£ Tolstoj (1823-1889), 1865-1880 
Oberprokureur des Heiligen Synods, 1866-1880 Minister für Volks- 
aufklärung, 1882-1889 Präsident der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
dazu 1882-1889 Minister des Innern’, stellte im Zuge seiner 
Reformen 1871 das klassische Gymnasium wieder her°”, offenbar in 
der Vorstellung, daß der strenge Sprachunterricht die Jugend vom . 
Politisieren fernhalte und darum weniger gefährlich sei als die Be- 
schäftigung mit den Naturwissenschaften. In der Tat hatte der 
russische Staat von den klassischen Philologen nicht Entscheidendes 
zu befürchten, mochte auch der Tacitusinterpret Ν 8511] Ivanovie 
Modestov (1839-1907)°° das römische Kaisertum für eine militäri- 
sche Despotie erklären, welche politische Freiheit, Wissenschaft, 
Literatur und Kunst depravierte, — die Parallelität zu der russischen 
Autokratie war offenkundig°*. Solche Kritik des zaristischen Systems 
zugunsten der liberalen Demokratie fand sich auch, mehr oder 
weniger verhüllt, in anderen Geschichtswerken. 

Die Schwarzmeerarchäologie wurde sehr bald zur Domäne der 
russischen Altertumsforschung. Stimulierend wirkte dabei die Peters- 
burger Akademie der Wissenschaften in Zusammenarbeit mit Orga- 
nen der Denkmalspflege wie der 1859 gegründeten Archäologischen 
Kommission und wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaften wie der Odess- 
koe obi£estvo istorii i drevnostej (1839 gegründet), der Archäolo- 


79 SVOBODA I.c., 5. 243 f. 

ὅ0 PANKRATOWA I.c., 5. 199 £. 

51 AMBURGER l.c., S. 112, 136, 191, 474. 

2 PA. ZAIONCKOBSKI in: Sovetskaja istoriceskaja enciklopedija, XIV, 
Moskau 1973, S. 294. 

»%° A.L NEMI’ROBSKI in: Sovetskaja istorideskaja enciklopedija, IX, Moskau 
1966, S. 546 f. 

84 SVYOBODA l.c., 5. 245. 
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gisch-numismtischen Gesellschaft in Petersburg (1846 gegründet), 
der Moskauer archäologischen Gesellschaft (1864 gegründet)””. 
Ahnlich der Limesforschung in Deutschland und anderswo diente die 
Schwarzmeerarchäologie der Festigung des vaterländischen Ge- 
schichtsbildes; revolutierende Impulse gingen von ihr verständlicher- 


weise nicht aus. 


6. Römisches Recht und Romanistik in Rußland. 

Römisches Recht ist in Rußland zweimal spürbar geworden, ein- 
mal im Mittelalter durch Auf- und Übernahme von Rechtsbüchern des 
oströmischen Staates und zweitens durch die späte und nur partielle 
Rezeption des [05 Romanum, wie es, gleichfalls nur partiell, in dıe 
europäischen Rechtsordnungen Eingang gefunden hatte. Aufs Ganze 
darf festgestellt werden, daß die Russen ein Recht eigener Prägung 
schon bald nach der Staatsgründung bildeten und dieses von fremden 
Einflüssen ziemlich freihielten. Die Russkaja Pravda wurde 1015 für 
Novgorod erlassen und 1036 für die gesamte Rus für verbindlich 
erklärt”°. In der Folgezeit wurde das Gesetzbuch zweimal erheblich 
erweitert und blieb bis zum 15. Jahrhundert in Geltung. Die Gesetz- 
bücher des Moskauer Staates übernahmen Teile der Pravda. Hinzu 
trat die weitaus stärker von Konstantinopel abhängige kanonistische 
Korm£&aja Kniga®” in mehreren Versionen”. 

Was den Einfluß des oströmischen Rechts auf die russische 
Rechtsentwicklung angeht, so wurde dieser zuzeiten relativ hoch 
eingeschätzt”, während gegenwärtig das Urteil zurückhaltender 
lautet. Da besteht zunächst die Tatsache, daß die Russen, seit sie mit 
Byzanz in Kontakt kamen, niemals das Corpus iuris Justinians 


δ IRMSCHER I.c., 5. 15 ἢ 

86 WIDERA in: J. HERRMANN, Lexikon früher Kulturen, II, 2. Aufl., Leipzig 
1987, S. 211; A.A. ZIMIN in: Sovetskaja istoriceskaja enciklopedija, XU, 
Moskau 1969, δ, 328 ff.,; ausführlichst L.K. GOETZ, Zeitschrift für ver- 
gleichende Rechtswissenschaft 24, 1910, 5. 241 ff.; 26, 1911, 161 ff., 28, 1912, 
1 ff.; 31, 1914, 1 ff.;, L.K. GOETZ, Das russische Recht, 3 Bände, Stuttgart 
1910-1912; noch von historischem Interesse ist J.Ph.H. EWERS, Das älteste 
Recht der Russen, Dorpat 1826. 

δ V.N. BENESEVIC, Syntagma XIV titulorum sine scholiis secundum 
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#8 IN. SCAPOV in: Sovetskaja istoriceskaja enciklopedija, VII, Moskau 1965, 
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89. Dazu E. CEPNOYSOB, Vizantijskoe obozrenie 2, 1916, 8. 303 f. 
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kennen lernten, das ihnen allein schon von der lateinischen Sprache 
her unzugänglich war, sondern ihnen für das weltliche Recht 
lediglich byzantinische Auswahlsammlungen zur Verfügung standen, 
nämlich die Ekloge und das Procheiron’'. Die Ekloge, 741 von den 
Kaisern Leon IH. und Konstantin V. promulgiert, stellt eine 
gelungene Zusammenfassung der für den Alltag wichtigen Rechts- 
normen aus dem Corpus iuris sowie aus der nachfolgenden Gesetz- 
gebung dar. Sie betont die Philanthropie und sollte wohl eine 
Revision des Strafrechts einleiten’'. Das Procheiron vom Jahre 907 
sollte die von der isaurischen Dynastie erarbeitete Ekloge zeitgerecht 
ersetzen’-. Die russische Gesetzgebung hat aus den beiden griechi- 
schen Sammlungen Anregungen aufgenommen und ausgenutzt” — 
nicht mehr und nicht weniger. Der Nachweis im einzelnen ist jedoch 
kaum zu erbringen’*. 

Die Rezeption des originären römischen Rechts war erst Jahrhun- 
derte später mit der Offnung Rußlands nach Europa möglich. Wieder 
wurde Lomonosov zum Wegbereiter. Zwar findet sich in dem 
Katalog der in Deutschland eingekauften Bücher”” nichts Juristisches, 
dagegen begegnet die Rechtswissenschaft in den diversen Entwürfen 
für das höchste Unterrichtswesen. So steht in dem Vorschlag von 
1745 für die Lehre an der Akademie neben dem russischen Recht das 
“ausländische” Recht”°. Darunter ist gewiß nicht allein das römische 
Recht zu verstehen, aber implizite mußte es doch angesichts seiner 
Verbreitung im Westeuropa jener Epoche mit erfaßt sein. Gleiches 
gilt für das Fächerverzeichnis der juristischen Fakultät der Peters- 
burger Universität vom Jahre 1758/59: für diese werden drei 
Professoren vorgesehen, einer für Geschichte und Politik, einer für 
russisches Recht und einer für die Iura generalia (Professor obSCich 
prav)’'. Was unter diesen Lehraufgaben konkret zu verstehen war, 


"Ὁ WLADJIMJIRSKI-BUDANOFF (übersetzt von NEUBECKER), Zeitschrift 
für vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 14, 1900, S. 248 f. 

ἜΣ Ν. ΤΡΩΙΑΝΟΣ, Oi πηγὲς τοῦ βυζαντινοῦ δικαίου, Athen 1986, 5. 70 ff.; 
P.E. PIELER, bei H. HUNGER, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der 
Byzantiner, II. München 1978, S. 438 ff. 

°* ΤΡΩΙΑΝΟΣ I.c., S. 103 ff. 

53 ΒΗ. KAISER, The growth of the law in Medieval Russia, Princeton 1980, 
5. 173 f. 

94. GOETZ, Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 24, 1910, 5. 485. 

” Vgl. oben Anm. 61. 

"6 LOMONOSOV I.c. X, 1957, 5. 10. 

"7 LOMONOSOV l.c., 5. 67. 
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präzisierte ein Dokument vom 21. Mai 1764: Idea status et legum 
Academiae Petropolitanae. Dort heißt es im Paragraphen 8 im 
Hinblick auf die mit der Akademie verbundene Universität: In juridica 
facultate exhibendae sunt lectiones: 1) historicae ad cognoscenda jura 
humana... 2) Philosophiae practicae, 3) Politicae, 4) Juris publici et 
privati, 5) Jus Rossicum”°. Das heißt, das römische Recht ist nicht 
explizite genannt, war aber implizite bei den Themenkreisen 1-3 zu 
berücksichtigen. Ausdrücklich hatte das Lomonosov in einen Brief an 
den Senat erklärt, in dem er die Iura generalia aufschlüsselte in Natur- 
recht, Volksrechte (narodnye prava) sowie römisches Recht des alten 
und des neuen Reiches’, was wohl vorjustinianisches und postjusti- 
nianisches Recht bedeuten soll. Das heißt, es bestand eine akademi- 
sche Vertrautheit mit dem römischen Recht, aber auch nicht mehr, 
und das Urteil des Sozialrevolutionärs Viktor Michailovit Cernov 
(1873-1952) ist sicher zutreffend: das römische Recht habe Rußland 
nur oberflächlich berührt, und der Eigentumsbegriff sei im Bewußt- 
sein des Volkes noch sehr wenig entwickelt; die zukünftige sozia- 
listische Gesellschaft sollte daher den Firnis des römischen Rechts 
beseitigen”. 

Trotz geringer Resonanz bei den Studenten'”' hatte das römische 
Recht nunmehr seinen Platz im akademischen Unterricht gefunden, 
und dieser Platz erweiterte sich mit der Übernahme von Fragestel- 
lungen, Methoden und Ergebnissen des Historischen Rechtsschule, 
für welche die aufblühende russische Altertumswissenschaft den 
Boden bereitet hatte. Dazu kam die europaweite Rezeption der 
immerhin auf römischrechtlichen Prinzipien aufbauenden großen 
franzosischen Kodifikation des Privatrechts in Gestalt des Code 
Napoleon von 1807-1815'°, an der auch Rußland, wenngleich mit 
gewissen Reserven, teilhatte'”, wie die Sammlungen des für das 
römische Recht aufgeschlossenen Grafen Michail Michailovid 
Speranskij'°* (1772-1839) bezeugen: das 45bändige Polnoe sobranie 


“δ LOMONOSOV l.c., 5. 104. 

"9 LOMONOSOV l.c., 5. 834. 
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1971, 5. 747 f. M. RAEFF, Michael Speransky Statesman of Imperial Russia, 2. 
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zakonov Rossijskoj imperii von 1830 und der 15bändige Svot 
zakonov von 1835-1837). 

Mit der Modernisierung des russischen Universitätswesens wurde 
Jurisprudenz nicht mehr bloß um der staatlichen Applikation willen 
getrieben, sondern das Recht zugleich als Gegenstand der geschichts- 
und sozialwissenschaftlichen Forschung behandelt. Alexander I. 
(Regierungszeit 1801-1825) entsandte Studenten nach Berlin zu 
Savigny'°, dem Haupt der Historischen Rechtsschule. Der Mos- 
kauer Professor Sergej Andreevi© Muromcev (1850-1910), einer der 
Begründer und Führer der Partei der Konstitutionellen Demokra- 
ten'°°, hatte in Göttingen Rudolf Jhering gehört und verzichtete in 
seinem Werk “GraZdanskoe pravo drevnego Rima” (1883) auf die 
übliche systematische Anordnung zugunsten einer historischen'”. In 
unserm Zusammenhang ist das Urteil Lenins von Interesse: 
“Muromcev war nur ein liberaler Beamter. Er war nicht einmal 
Demokrat. Er fürchtete den revolutionären Kampf der Massen. Er 
erwartete die Freiheit für Rußland nicht von einem solchen Kampf, 
sondern vom guten Willen der zaristischen Selbstherrschaft”"'®. 

Zur kulturhistorischen Schule Jherings bekannte sich auch V.V. 
Efimov, Professor in Sankt-Petersburg, in seinem Lehrbuch der 
Geschichte des römischen Rechts von 1891. Bemerkenswert ist die 
Verbindung von systematischem und historischem Prinzip. Die 
geschichtliche Entwicklung wurde im ersten Teil abgemacht, der 
zweite behandelt das bürgerliche Recht und den bürgerlichen Prozeß 
nach der üblichen Ordnung, während der dritte die Nutzung des 
römischen Rechts nach dem Fall Roms darstellte'°. In jener Zeit 
studierten so viele russische Juristen in Deutschland, daß bei der 
Berliner Juristenfakultät ein besonderes Institut für ihre Ausbildung 


aber dem Rangadel zu (M. HILDERMEIER, Bürgertum und Stadt in Rußland 
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eingerichtet wurde. Die russische Romanistik vor „gem Ersten 
Weltkriege erhielt daher ein starkes deutsches Gepräge''” 

Nikolaj Pavlovi& Bogolepov (1846-1901) lehrte römisches Recht 
an der Moskauer Universität, deren Rektorat er über Jahre hin 
bekleidete, und leitete von 1898 bis zu seinem Tode das Ministerium 
für Volksaufklärung. Dabei kam es zu Zusammenstößen mit der 
Studentenschaft, in deren Zusammenhang Bogolepov durch einen 
Schuß getötet wurde!!! Sein “Lehrbuch der Geschichte des 
römischen Rechts” von 1895 ist demgegenüber durch vorwärtswei- 
sende Ideen geprägt. Das Recht erscheint ihm durch (Klassen)kämpfe 
um eine gerechtere Ordnung bestimmt; die Erfassung der geogra- 
phischen und historischen Bedingungen schien dem Verfasser not- 
wendige Voraussetzung zum Verständnis der Rechtsentwicklung''*. 
Der Professor für römisches und Zivilrecht Iosif Alekseviö Po- 
krovskij (1868-1920) lehrte zuletzt in Moskau''”. Von Max Weber 
beeinflußt, leitete er die Rechtsentwicklung aus den ökonomischen 
Verhältnissen ab''*. Eine Quellenkunde des römischen Rechts, als 
Hochschullehrbuch Konzipiert, wird dem Warschauer Professor V.I. 
Sinajskij verdankt'' 

Ziehen wir ein Fazit aus dem zuletzt Vorgetragenen, so ergibt sich 
mit Deutlichkeit: Das römische Recht hat im 19. Jahrhundert an den 
russischen Universitäten den ihm gebührenden Platz gefunden. Seine 
Wirkung auf die juristische Praxis war freilich gering, da diese in der 
Hauptsache der russischen Überlieferung folgte, welche sich 
Einwirkungen von außen weitestgehend verschloß. Auch wird man 
kaum von einem revolutionären Elan sprechen können, der von dem 
Studium des römischen Rechts ausgegangen wäre; in Rußland waren 
es vornehmlich die Naturwissenschaften, die eine Veränderung der 
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Gesellschaft stimulierten'!°. Immerhin stehe am Ende der Hinweis, 
daß Vladimir ΠῚ Lenin, als er als Externer in der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Petersburg das Staatsexamen ablegte, nicht nur 
über Platons Schrift über die Gesetze zu informieren, sondern auch 
über die prätorische Rechtssetzung, die Edicta magistratum, zu 
referieren hatte!'”. 


116 Eine bemerkenswerte Schilderung der zeitgenössischen Situation gibt A. 


THUN, Geschichte der revolutionären Bewegungen in Rußland, Leipzig 1883, S. 
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ALBERT EHRHARDS WERK “ÜBERLIEFERUNG UND 
BESTAND DER HAGIOGRAPHISCHEN UND 
HOMILETISCHEN LITERATUR DER GRIECHISCHEN 
KIRCHE” - NUTZBARKEIT UND GRENZEN 


J. IRMSCHER / BERLIN 


Wenn von der Entwicklung der theologischen Byzantinistik in der 
ersten Hälfte unseres Jahrhunderts gesprochen werden soll, so muß 
der Name Albert Ehrhards (14. März 1862 - 23. September 1940) als 
einer der glänzendsten genannt werden, wiewohl die Vertreter der 
modernen Kirchengeschichte noch höher und wichtiger einzuschätzen 
geneigt sind, daß er zu den Protagonisten des Reformkatholizismus 
gehörte‘. Vernehmen wir also zunächst die Lebensdaten! 

Albert Ehrhard stammte aus Herbitzheim im Elsaß und wurde 
1884 katholischer Priester. Nach anfänglicher Lehrtätigkeit an 
kirchlichen Einrichtungen begann mit seiner Berufung auf den 
kirchenhistorischen Lehrstuhl in Würzburg im Jahre 1892 eine 
außergewöhnliche akademische Karriere, die Ehrhard nach Wien, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, Straßburg und Rom führte und mit der 
Verleihung des Prälatentitels auch kirchlicherseits Anerkennung fand. 
Ehrhard war bestrebt, in seinem Werke geschichtswissenschaftliche 
Forschung mit katholischer Glaubenshaltung zu verbinden; sein 
Wirken war darauf gerichtet, Katholizismus und moderne Kultur 
miteinander zu versöhnen. Solche Konzeptionen brachten ihn 
notwendigerweise in die Nähe der als Modemismus bezeichneten 
(oder auch verleumdeten) Bewegungen in verschiedenen Ländern 
Europas’, ohne daß er im eigentlichen Sinne als Modernist 
charakterisiert werden könnte. Allerdings hatte sich Ehrhard gegen 
Pius’ X. Enzyklika Pascendi vom 8. September 1907 mit seiner 
Kritik gewandt und war dafür kirchlich gemaßregelt worden. Daß 
seine Bestrebungen unter der katholischen Bildungsschicht besonders 
in Deutschland Einfluß besaßen, steht außer Zweifel. 

Ehrhards wissenschaftliche Veröffentlichungen hatten Karl 
Krumbacher, den Begründer der Byzantinistik in Deutschland, 
veranlaßt, jenen zu bitten, für die zweite Auflage der “Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Literatur” das Kapitel “Theologie” zu übernehmen. 
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Ehrhard entsprach dieser Bitte, und es gelang ihm, “die noch von 
niemand gelichtete theologische Literatur der byzantinischen Zeit zu 
bewältigen” — so Krumbachers berechtigtes Urteil über Ehrhards 
Arbeit, die bis zum Erscheinen von Becks Werk* ihre Funktion als 
Handbuch vollauf erfüllte. 

So vielfältige Bewährung veranlaßte Adolf Harnack, den Gründer 
der Reihe der “Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller” im Namen der 
Kirchenväterkommission der Berliner Akademie, 1897 Albert 
Ehrhard mit der Herausgabe der christlichen Märtyrerakten innerhalb 
dieser Editionsreihe zu betreuen’. Die Ausgabe, deren zentrale Stelle 
im Rahmen des Korpus offenkundig ist, kam bis heute nicht 
zustande, ja sie ist inzwischen ein in weite Ferne gesücktes Desiderat. 
Was Ehrhard als Ergebnis vierzigjähriger Forschungsarbeit vorzu- 
legen vermochte, sind lediglich die Fundamente für die Prolegomena 
einer solchen Ausgabe, und auch von diesen Fundamenten ist erst die 
Hälfte im Druck zugänglich. 

Die Ursache für eine derartige Verzögerung liegt indes keineswegs 
bei dem präsumpti von Editor, sondern begründet sich durch den 
unzulänglichen Stand der diesem vorangehenden Vorarbeiten. “Bei 
einer ersten Durchsicht der Kataloge der in den Bibliotheken des 
Abend- und Morgenlandes zerstreuten griechischen Handschriften- 
bestände stellte sich heraus”, berichtete Ehrhard°, “daß keine der 
christlichen Schriften, die für das Berliner Korpus in Betracht 
kommen, eine so reiche Überlieferung besitzt wie die Martyrien. Die 
Zahl ihrer Überlieferungszeugen wird nur durch die des Neuen 
Testaments, näherhin der vier Evangelien, übertroffen. Während aber 
die Handschriften der vier Evangelien nur in zwei Gruppen zerfallen, 
von denen die eine ihren fortlaufenden Text bietet, die andere, die 
nach Sonn- und Festtagen des beweglichen Kirchenjahres geordneten 
Abschnitte aus den vier Evangelien, die sog. Perikopen, enthält, 
wiesen die Handschriften, in denen ich Martyrien wahrnahmn, eine 
nach Inhalt, Umfang und innerer Anlage” verwirrende Vielgestaltig- 


° Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2. Aufl. München 
1897, X £. 

Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, 
München 1959. 

Wilhelm von Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, 112, 5. Aufl. von 
Wilhelm Schmid, München 1913, 1974; Friedhelm Winkelmann, Albert Ehrhard 
und die Erforschung der griechisch-byzantinischen Hagiographie, Berlin 1971, 8 £. 
6 Albert Ehrhard, Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und 
homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, I 1, Leipzig 1937, IH. 
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keit auf. Die Martyrien finden sich nämlich für gewöhnlich vermischt 
mit Texten über Heilige im engeren Sinne des Wortes, d.h. über 
Männer und Frauen aus den Jahrhunderten nach der Verfolgungszeit, 
denen die griechische Kirche wegen ihrer hervorragenden Tugenden 
und segensreichen Wirksamkeit denselben Kult erwies, den sie den 
Märtyrern von Anfang an gegollt hatte, aber geordnet nach einem 
einheitlichen Heiligenfestkalender. In vielen anderen Handschriften 
erscheinen dagegen die Martyrien verbunden mit Reden von 
Kirchenvätern und späteren Theologen zu Ehren der großen Herren- 
und Marienfeste, ja sogar mit Homilien im Rahmen des beweglichen 
Kirchenjahres. Vor Ehrhard stand somit zunächst die Aufgabe, jene 
verschiedenen Überlieferungsstränge festzustellen und ihr wechsel- 
seitiges Verhältnis zu untersuchen. Da für diese Untersuchung, wie 
bereits angedeutet, keinerlei Vorstudien vorlagen, war sie mit der 
Durcharbeitung aller erreichbaren europäischen und mediterranen 
Bibliothekskataloge, ja mit der Autopsie zumindest der wichtigsten 
Handschriften verbunden. Das Ergebnis seiner Forschungen legte 
Ehrhard im 1. Teil seines Werkes “Überlieferung und Bestand der 
hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen 
Kirche von den Anfängen bis zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts” 
nieder, das folgerichtig in die “Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur”, das “Archiv” der Berliner 
Kirchenväterkommission’, aufgenommen werde. Das Opus grande, 
das 2750 Handschriften verarbeitete, umfaßt neben dem Vorwort von 
58 Seiten 2468 Druckseiten’. Der erste Band kam 1937 in Leipzig 
heraus; neben der Einleitung enthält er in wesentlichen die vormeta- 
phrastische Überlieferung. Der zweite Band konnte bereits im 
darauffolgenden Jahre vorgelegt werden. Er ist zum überwiegenden 
Teil mit dem Menologium des Symeon Logothetes (10. Jahrhundert) 
befaßt, dem seine Redaktionstätigkeit den Beinamen Metaphrastes 
(“Umschreiber”) eintrug; Ehrhard vermochte zu zeigen, daß die 
gelegentliche Brandmarkung des Symeon als “Devastator” der 
griechischen Hagiographie unbegründet ist, auch wenn seine hagio- 
graphische Sammlung nicht selten dazu beitrug, ältere zurück- 
zudrängen’, und die folgende Entwicklung sehr nachdrücklich 
beeinflußte. 


Johannes Irmscher in: Johannes Irmscher - Kurt Treu, Das Korpus der 
riechischen christlichen Schriftsteller, Berlin 1972, 2. 
Konzise Inhaltsübersicht von Franz Paschke, Die beiden griechischen 
Klementinen-Epitomen und ihre Anhänge, Berlin 1966, 81 ff. 
Ehrhard 8.4.0. 12, Leipzig 1938, 708. 
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Das Erscheinen des dritten Bandes jenes ersten Teiles seines 
Lebenswerken hat Ehrhard, der um dieser Leistung willen zum 
korrespondierenden Mitglied der Berliner Akademie gewählt worden 
war", nicht mehr erlebt; er war im vollen Sinne “selber ein Märtyrer 
seiner Märtyrerakten” geworden, wie er es einmal scherzhaft 
formuliert hatte''. Aber das Manuskript lag abgeschlossen vor, und 
es wurde durch den Gräzisten Peter Heseler (gestorben 1948) und 
nach diesem durch den Ettaler Beneditinerabt Johannes M. Hoeck 
zum Druck besorgt. Die erste Hälfte dieses dritten Bandes erschien 
Leipzig 1943, die zweite Berlin 1952. Zu behandeln war neben 
einigen Sonderentwicklungen die nachmetaphrastische Überlieferung 
bis hin zu den spätbyzantinischen Sammlungen. Mit dieser Aufar- 
beitung Ehrhards sind nunmehr wesentliche Voraussetzungen für die 
Herstellung der Editio critica der Märtyrerakten geschaffen; doch das 
Entscheidende fehlt: der Editor, der mit der notwendigen Sprach- und 
Sachkenntnis die Fähigkeit verbindet, sich einer so langwierigen, 
entsagungsvollen Arbeit zu widmen. 

Der vorliegende erste Teil des Ehrhardschen Werken hat indes 
nicht nur seine Bedeutung für die noch zu schaffende Ausgabe der 
Acta martyrum, sondern besitzt darüber hinaus seinen Eigenwert als 
umfassende Aufarbeitung der griechischen hagiographischen und 
homiletischen Textsammlungen ganz generell sowie der Unter- 
suchung darüber, wie sich diese im Byzantinischen Reich entwickel- 
ten und veränderten und über dessen Grenzen hinaus Wirkung übten. 
Dabei wird eine solche Vielzahl von Autoren und Werken genannt, 
daß das Opus mit Berechtigung neben dem Beitrag Ehrhards zu 
Krumbachers Literaturgeschichte in das Abkürzungsverzeichnis von 
Becks “Kirche und theologische Literatur” aufgenommen wurde, 
weil es bei der Behandlung der einschlägigen Themen immer wieder 
zitiert werden muß. Durch dieses Medium des Beckschen Handbuchs 
wurde eine derartige Benutzung erleichtert, wenn nicht überhaupt erst 
ermöglicht. Denn Ehrhards Bestreben, das verfügbar gewordene 
Quellenmaterial in seiner Gesamtheit aufzuarbeiten, hatte dazu 
geführt, daß es selbst für den Spezialisten schwer wurde, sich in 
dieser wahrhaften Moles zurechtzufinden; so klagte zum Beispiel der 
dem Dominikanerorden angehörende Byzantinist R.-J. Loenertz, er 
habe zweimal jene dreitausend Seiten fast Zeile für Zeile durchlesen 


10 Winkelmann 8.8.0. 5, Anm.||l. 
II Beck 8.8.0. 20. 
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müssen, um zwei oder drei kurze Auskünfte zu erhalten, und mit 
dieser Erfahrung stand er keineswegs allein'?. 

Die Schuld an diesem Mißstand trifft jedoch Ehrhard nur bedingt. 
Gewiß ist sein Buch nicht allzu praktisch angelegt, sondern zielt auf 
einen Benutzer, der ebenso tief wie der Autor selbst in der Materie 
steht, und auf wen träfe das schon zu? Ehrhards Werk war indes von 
vornherein zweiteilig konzipiert; das heißt, neben dem Längsschnitt 
der Überlieferungsstränge sollte der Querschnitt durch die Inhalte 
stehen. Das Material also, das der erste Teil aus den verschiedensten 
Quellen hatte zusammenströmen lassen, sollte im zweiten Teil 
systematisch geordnet dargeboten werden. Dar Autor hatte dafür 
selbst die folgende Ordnung in Aussicht genommen: I. Die Engel und 
die alttestamentlichen Heiligen, II. Die neutestamentlichen Heiligen, 
III. Die Märtyrer der römischen Verfolgungszeit einschließlich der 
persischen Märtyrer, IV. Die altchristlichen Heiligen, V. Die 
byzantinischen Heiligen vom Anfang des 8. Jahrhunderts bis zur 
Mitte des 15. mit Einschluß der sogenannten Neomartyrer, VI. Die 
Reden für die Herren- und Marienfeste, VII. Die Reden und 
Homilien für das bewegliche Kirchenjahr'”. Allein schon diese 
Inhaltsübersicht macht deutlich, daß die von Ehrhard zusammenge- 
tragenen Materialien erst durch den zweiten Teil seines Werkes zu 
voller Wirkung gelangen können und ein Index jenes mühevolle 
Nachsuchen ausschließen wird, von dem vorhin die Rede war. Wie 
aber steht es um das Erscheinen jenes zweiten Teils? 

Es kennzeichnete Ehrhards Arbeitsweise, daß er seine Manu- 
skripte zunächst in den entscheidenden großen Linien konzipierte, um 
sie dann vor, ja mitunter sogar erst während des Druckes in ihre 
endgültige Form zu bringen. Das erklärt die verhältnißmäßig langen 
Herstellungszeiten für die Bände des ersten Teils und verdeutlicht 
zugleich die bedeutende Leistung, die Heseler und Hoeck sozusagen 
als wissenschaftliche Testamentsvollstrocker zu erbringen hatten. Der 
zweite Teil, dessen Inhalt wir vorhin umschrieben, gelangte in der 
eben gekennzeichneten Grundform 1941 an die Akademiekom- 
mission, und deren wissenschaftlicher Beamter, Walther Eltester, 
konstatierte damals zu Recht: “Es ist ganz klar, daß” das Manuskript 
“noch an Hand der gedruckten Bände durchgearbeitet werden” muß. 
“Auch fehlen Vorarbeiten für die notwendigen Indizes noch gänzlich. 
Für alles dieses brauchen wir einen Sachkenner, den ich vorläufig 


12 Walter Abschlag, Theologische Literaturzeitung 91, 1966, 797. 
13 er: 
Winkelmann 4.8.0. 14. _ 
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noch nicht gefunden habe, aber einen großen Schritt sind wir durch 
das Auftauchen der Manuskripte jetzt weitergekommen’””"*. 

Die sich seit dem Angriff auf die Sowjetunion verschärfende 
Kriegslage brachte die Arbeit der Akademie binnen kurzen fast zum 
Erliegen, und die zunehmenden Luftangriffe auf Berlin zwangen zur 
Auslagerung der wissenschaftlichen Materialien, darunter auch des 
Ehrhardschen Manuskriptes. Diese Auslagerung wurde mit großer 
Sorgfalt durchgeführt, trotzdem brachten die Kriegshandlungen, als 
sie auf deutschen Boden übergriffen, da und dort unwiederbringliche 
Verluste und in manchen Fällen auch Unordnung in den Behält- 
nissen, die zur Aufbewahrung des Akademiegutes dienten. Ein 
solches Schicksal traf auch das Ehrhardsche Manuskript, das unter 
den nach Kriegsende zurückgeführten Materialien nicht erkennbar 
war, und eilfertige Informanten wollten wissen, die Aufzeichnungen 
Ehrhards seien “russischen Soldaten in die Hände” gefallen, “die sie 
als wertlosen Papier vernichteten”'”. Erst 1955 gelang die Wieder- 
auffindung und Identifizierung der ohne Verfassernamen und Titel, 
jedoch durchpaginiert erhaltenen Manuskriptseiten'°. Damit war für 
die herausgebende Institution eine neue Situation geschaffen. 

Denn da nach allen Indizien bis 1953 das Ehrhardsche Manuskript 
als verschollen galten mußte, hatte Abt Hoeck als Direktor des 
Byzantinischen Instituts in Scheyern den durchaus begründeten 
Versuch unternommen, das Verlorene nach den Materialien des ersten 
Teils zu rekonstruieren. Gegenüber der “Bibliotheca hagiographica” 
der Bollandisten, die jeweils von den vorhandenen Editionen 
ausgeht, sollte ein Gegenstück entstehen, eine “Bibliotheca hagio- 
graphica manuscripta” ', die, von den Handschriften ausgehend, 
auch die noch unedierten Texte berücksichtigt und überdies sich auch 
den Homiletica widmet. Weiter sollte die innere Ordnung derjenigen 
der Bollandisten angeglichen werden'®. Auch nachdem Ehrhards 
Manuskript wieder zugänglich war, hielt man in Scheyern 
grundsätzlich an der eigenen Konzeption fest, und die Berliner 
Kommission wäre damit durchaus einverstanden gewesen, wenn nur 
die Herausgabe vorangekommen wäre. Das war jedoch nicht der Fall 
—- aus inneren wie aus äußeren Gründen, die hier nicht berührt zu 
werden brauchen —, so daß heute die Lage nicht wesentlich anders 


Winkelmann 8.8.0. 63. 
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Franz Paschka, Theologische Literaturzeitung 80, 1955, 251 ff. 
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ist als 1955 bei der Wiederauffindung des Manuskriptes. Es liegt 
Ehrhards Text vor, der schon aus Gründen der Pietät gegenüber dem 
verdienstvollen Gelehrten als Fundament dienen muß; es gibt den 
umfangreichen wissenschaftlichen Nachlaß Albert Ehrhards, der sich 
zum größeren Teil in Scheyern, zum kleineren in Berlin befindet, und 
es ist schließlich eine Fülle von Literatur, voran die “Bibliotheca 
hagiographica Graeca”, zu berücksichtigen, wenn eine Publikation 
zustande kommen soll, welche den sachlichen Erfordernissen gerecht 
wird. Es bestehen gewisse Hoffnungen, daß eine Gelehrtenpersön- 
lichkeit gefunden werden kann, die geeignet und aufopferungsbereit 
ist, um dieser großen Aufgabe Genüge zu tun'”. 


'? Abschlag a.a.O. 797 ff. 


CROATS AND SLAVS: THEORIES ABOUT THE HISTORICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CROATS’ APPEARANCE IN THE 
BALKANS 


JOHN V.A. FINE / UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Present-day Croatia consists of three separate territories, the Dalmatian coast, 
Croatia proper, and Slavonia. In the Middle Ages Croatia was a far smaller state, 
including just the northern part of Dalmatia (between Istria and the Cetina River 
[or, if one prefers, the town of OmisS, situated at the mouth of the Cetina]) and the 
hinterland up to (depending on when) either the Kupa or Krka River in the north 
and the Vrbas River to the east. Occasionally the medieval state controlled parts 
of Slavonia. Croatia was an independent state from some time in the ninth century 
to 1102, when its nobility submitted to Hungary and agreed to the creation of a 
dual monarchy, in which the Croatian kingdom kept its status as a separate 
kingdom under the Hungarian king with the Croatian nobility enjoying significant 
privileges. And that situation remained in effect throughout the Middle Ages. This 
study focuses on the period of the independent state under native rulers that lasted 
until 1102. For most of this period Slavonia (in which Zagreb lies) was not part 
of Croatia, but under Hungary, and the term "Croat" was not used for anyone in 
Slavonia before the sixteenth century, a period that includes the entire Middle 
Ages. Dalmatia south of Omi$ (including the town of Dubrovnik) was also not part 
of the Croatian state. After 1102 Hungary, Venice, and Byzantium contested 
Dalmatia, and all of it, northern and southern, fell under Venice in the fifteenth 
century, which kept control of it until the destruction of the Venetian Republic by 
the French in 1797. Dubrovnik alone escaped Venetian rule during this period and 
remained an independent city-state under Ottoman suzerainty. Post-1102 Slavonia, 
though like Croatia proper under Hungary, remained a separate kingdom under the 
King of Hungary, who referred to the two lands as the Kingdoms (plural) of 
Croatia and Slavonia. Thus it is apparent that the so-called Triune kingdom 
(composed of Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia), proclaimed by nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Croatian nationalists, as they laid out their designs for a greater 
Croatia, never existed, unless brief possession of just parts of these territories 
gives one a right to claim them in their entirety. 

I shall first be describing an account by Constantine Porphyrogenitus of the 
migration of the Croats into the western Balkans, allegedliy in the seventh century. 
Constantine also describes the arrival at the same time of the Serbs into the central 
and southwestern Balkans: namely the southern Dalmatian coast, Kosovo, southern 
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Serbia, and northern Macedonia. I merely want to note this, for I shall not be 
discussing the Serbs at all. But it is worth pointing out that the areas in which 
these two peoples allegedliy settled is only a small part of what became Yugoslavia. 
Thus large regions remained under people simply called Slavs. These areas 
included Bosnia and Montenegro. And no medieval source ever suggests that these 
areas were settled by either Serbs or Croats; thus modern nationalists have no basis 
for a claim that, e.g., the Bosnians were originally Croats or Serbs. 

The Slavs, ancestors of today’s Serbo-Croatian speakers, migrated into what 
was to become Yugoslavia in the second half of the sixth and early seventh 
centuries. The Byzantines called them "Slaveni" (which simply means "Slavs"). 
Subsequently, if we can believe a survey about the empire’s neighbors 
conventionally referred to as De administrando imperio by the tenth-century 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (dates of his sole rule, 944- 
59), a second migration brought Croats into parts of northwestern Yugoslavia 
during the reign of Emperor Heraclius (610-41). Having driven out the Avars, who 
had been in control of this region, the Croats settled down there. Constantine was 
writing some 300 years after the event. He clearly utilized earlier documents, 
though their nature and accuracy are unknown. Thus, his text is not an ideal 
source. But, unfortunately, we have no other sources that speak of the arrival of 
the Croats. Constantine also makes many errors in his depiction of later Croatian 
events, about which we do have other sources. However, despite these drawbacks, 
most historians, admitting that Constantine may have erred in details, had by the 
1950s come to accept him as reliable for a general picture. The main reason for 
this acceptance was the fact that twentieth-century scholars have found 
confirmation of a White Croatia, whence he says the Croats came, beyond the 
Carpathians.' However, it is worth emphasizing that no source confirms his data 
on the actual Croat migration. Thus, we must keep in mind that some or even 
much of what he says may be inaccurate. 

Constantine, combined with other Byzantine writers, provides a picture of a 
large-scale migrätion which brought Slavs into all of what became Yugoslavia, 
whereas he alone describes a later Croat migration into certain parts of it; these 
Croats, then, in at least part of the area they settled, made themselves 


! Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De_administrando_imperio, text edited by Gy. 
Moravcsik, English translation by R. Jenkins, Dumbarton Oaks Texts, vol. I, 


Washington, D.C., 1967, chapters 30, 31. For a brief account of the Slavic 
migrations, Croat migration, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus as a source, see 1. 
Fine, The Early Medieval Balkans, Ann Arbor, 1983, pp. 25-42, 49-59. 
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overlords/rulers over territory on which also lived the Slavic settlers, who had 
arrived earlier. 

Constantine describes the territory of the Croatian state as stretching from the 
Cetina River north to Istria or to the head of the Gulf of Kvarner (Quarnero), 
extending inland as far as the upper Vrbas River, with the Zupas (or counties) of 
Pliva, Livno, and Imotski bordering on Bosnia. If mention of Imotski is accurate, 
then Croatia extended in the interior beyond the Cetina to the Neretva River; 
however, the coastal territory between the Cetina and Neretva belonged to a 
separate entity of the Neretva Slavs, the Neretljani. The first dated reference to a 
Croatian state is a charter dating itself to 852, issued by a Duke of the Croats 
named Trpimir. Unfortunately, we do not have the original of the charter but a 
copy from 1568. 

Since Constantine states that Emperor Heraclius had summoned the Croats, he 
wanted it to seem that Heraclius and his successors had actually exercised 
overlordship there and that these tribes had been in legal subordination to the 
empire. However, since Byzantium was fighting for its life against Persia for much 
of Heraclius’ reign and thus in no position to arrange matters in the Balkans, most 
scholars have rejected any involvement on the part of Heraclius and have 
concluded that the Croats simply moved in on their own. However, the very 
weakness of Byzantium in the west might have given it all the more reason to seek 
allies and to encourage others to oppose the Avars, which Byzantium was in no 
position to do. After all, the Avars were also a danger to the empire; they had not 
simply asserted themselves over territory that had been imperial, but they raided 
into European regions the empire still held and in 626 had even launched a major 
attack upon the capital of Constantinople itself. Thus it is perfectly possible that 
Byzantium, from a position of weakness, invited the Croats in and offered them 
territory to settle on as federates, if they could take it from the Avars. The Croats 
could well have found such an invitation attractive, particularly since the 
Byzantines were too weak to enforce any control over them. And, if the Balkans 
had advantages over the Croats’ existing White Croatian homeland beyond the 
Carpathians, then why not accept? Even if there was nothing to stop their arrival, 
other than the Avars, it would certainly have been preferable to come with 
Byzantine acceptance than otherwise. Radoslav Katicic, it may be noted, has 
argued that this is in fact what did happen.? 

The Avar attack on Constantinople in 626 may well have stirred the Byzantines 


ΚΕ. Katitie, "FiloloSka ramatranja uz izvore o zatecima hrvatske driave," 
Starohrvatska prosvjeta ser. III, 16, 1986, pp. 90-91. 
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to seek help against the Avars. But, in any case, the Croat invasion had to have 
been after 626, when a strong Avar enterprise was still free to launch this attack. 
Thus, it makes sense, if one is following Constantine, to date the Croat invasion 
and conquest to the 630s, the last decade of Heraclius’ rule. 

Interpreters of Constantine, not surprisingly, see the Croats as a tribe. And this 
belief then has frequently led to an assumption of an ethnic migration. However, 
at that time a tribe was not an ethnic group, but the constituency or following of 
a chief.’ A large tribe was composed of a series of different unrelated groups, 
which were conquered by or else voluntarily associated themselves for material 
reasons with this chief. The resulting tribe was usually named for the clan of the 
chief. Thus the Scythians, Sarmatians, Huns, Avars, etc. were all composed of 
bands of horsemen drawn from several language groups — Iranians, Turks, Huns, 
etc. -- who collectively bore the name of the dominant group at a given time. The 
Croats, when they invaded the Balkans, presumably headed such a confederation, 
and thus provided only some of the so-called Croat migrants. 

Linguists have noted that the name "Croat" and also the names of the five 
brothers and two sisters who, according to Constantine, led the migration are not 
Slavic. Probably a majority have concluded that their names are Iranian, though 
recently some have argued that they are Turkish.‘ Yet since the large tribes of the 
time tended to be the following of chiefs and thus drawn from several groups, 
there is no reason why certain names could not be Turkish and others Iranian. 
However, the conclusion that these names are not Slavic does not mean that the 
Croats had not already been Slavicized when living beyond the Carpathians; after 
all, the Antes, originally an Iranian tribe, were already Slavicized when they 
appeared beyond the Danube in the fifth and sixth centuries. And, even if the 
Croatian leadership had still spoken an Iranian (or Turkish) dialect, at the time of 
arrival, it does not mean that the leadership did not have many, and possibly a 
majority of Slavs in its forces. The fact that the incoming "Croats" were so quickly 
to be described in sources as Slavs suggests that the Croat core was already 
Slavicized or, if still Iranian (or Turkish), comprised only a small minority of the 
total population of the tribe. If it is true that a bulk of the Croat following was in 


ὁ On the nature of a medieval tribe, see the important study of R. Lindner, "What 
Was a Nomadic Tribe?" Comparative Studies in Society and History 24, no. 4, 
1982, pp. 689-711. 

* On the language issue and, in particular, arguments for a "Turkish" claim, see 
L. Margetiö, "Neka pitanja etnogeneze Hrvata," Radovi (Zavod za hrvatsku 
povijest, Filozofski fakultet, Sveutiliäte u Zagrebu) 28, 1995, pp. 38-41. 
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fact Slaveni/Slavs, then we can see why the sources about areas supposedly under 
Croat control almost universally call the people in these areas simply "Slavs," and 
not "Croats.” Constantine is an exception here, but he clearly directed his attention 
to the leadership. 

The composite nature of a tribe removes the significance of the 
Iranianess/former Iranianess of the Croats, something that has appealed to some 
Croat nationalists in the twentieth century. Since personal and tribal names often 
survive long after overall linguistic change, the Croat leaders may already have 
been Slavicized prior to arrival (and thus their Iranian qualities may have already 
faded away). Moreover, the bulk of their following was, in any case, probably 
Slavic; thus the "Croat" leadership, Iranian or not, would have been a tiny 
minority, which we know was assimilated by the Slavic mass very quickly, and 
certainly by the beginning of the ninth century. Thus, the migration in the long run 
merely produced a few new leaders, who rapidiy came to speak Slavic; they 
retained the Croat name and provided the leadership (or some of the leadership) 
of the political entity that emerged bearing the name "Croatia." It is also evident 
that Croat culture in the years after the tribe’s arrival in the Balkans had little or 
nothing Iranian about it. Thus, if any Iranian features were still to be found among 
the Croats in the seventh century, they certainly had no lasting impact. 

At the end of the eighth century, the Franks began expanding into this area. 
In 778 they annexed Istria, already heavily settled with Slavs. And in 796 they 
invaded Pannonia (what is now Slavonia) and finished off the Avars, barring them 
from any subsequent role in Slavonia. In their campaign against the Avars they 
were assisted by at least one local Slavic prince. The Franks put this border 
region, and the vassal Slavic leaders allied to them, under the administration of a 
Marchgrof of Furlandia. The Franks then turned their attention to the Adriatic, and 
began pressing into Dalmatia. Here they presumably disturbed some of the local 
Slavic figures, but certainly the Byzantines, who were trying to keep at least some 
control over their Dalmatian cities. Warfare followed, ending in the peace of 
Aachen (812), by which the Byzantines retained Venice and their Dalmatian towns 
and the Franks got the Dalmatian hinterland and Istria. In this period three Slavic 
principalities emerged in this area, all named geographically: a Principality of 
Pannonia, a Principality of Dalmatia and Liburnia -- both under Frankish 
suzerainty --, and a principality of Slavs centered around the lower Neretva River, 
whose people came to be called the Neretljani. Whereas, Pannonia was an ancient 
name for what is now Hungary and Slavonia, Liburnia roughly included Istria and 
the mainland opposite (in Croatia proper, centered around the port of Senj). 

The Franks regularly called the new-comers Slavs, and only distinguished 
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among them by territorial names. Nada Klaic points out that Frankish annals do 
not use the term Croat at all.’ Since the Franks had active dealings with the region 
of Pannonia and northern Dalmatia, this silence about the Croats, despite 
Goldstein’s attempts to dismiss it, is probably very significant. Very likely the 
princes they dealt with did not call themselves "Croats," but in their titles regularly 
took on the name of the territory they ruled (e.g., Prince of Dalmatia or Prince of 
Lower Pannonia). 

The Venetians conform to the same pattern. The most detailed source 
emerging from Venice was the Chronicle of John the Deacon. John, who was a 
secretary for the ruler of Venice, the doge, died in 1009. He also did not use the 
term "Croat" in his account of the ninth century, but called all the various Slavs 
along the coast with whom Venice had dealings simply "Slavs." He clearly based 
his chronicle on many earlier documents. Thus we may presume that "Slav" was 
the term used in his sources. But in this period there was a fairly powerful and 
active state, not very far away from Venice, in northern Dalmatia, which the 
Byzantines called "Croatia." The Venetian chronicler even knew enough about its 
ninth-century history to provide the names of several rulers. Surely the Venetians, 
upon whose writings John relied, knew what the state called itself. John knew that 
in his own day the state called itself "Croatia," and he uses the term for events in 
the 990s. One might have expected that he would have changed some of the 
"Slavs" to "Croats" during his editing for clarity’s sake. However, he does not. 


’N. Klaie, Izvori za hrvatsku povijest do 1526 godine, Zagreb,1977, p. 16, fn. 
1. Ivo Goldstein (Hrvatski rani srednji vijek, Zagreb, 1995, p. 170), makes the 


same point: "The Frankish sources do not mention Croats at all, nor speak about 
Croatia. This is similar to other sources (papal and other Italian ones) for 
practically the whole ninth century." Goldstein suggests this is not significant, and 
tries to explain it away: "The reason for this probably is owing to the fact that they 
made use of the old, ancient names -- Dalmatia, Pannonia, Liburnia, etc." 
However, this explanation simply does not hold up. The Frankish annals in 
describing events of 819-22 mention Serbs several times, including Serb envoys 
sent to a council in Frankfort, also attended by Czechs, Möravians, and Avars. 
Needless to say, these were current, not ancient, labels. Radoslav Katici& presents 
strong arguments against the position taken by Goldstein, demonstrating that the 
Frankish annals used current terminology. (R. Katidic, "FiloloSka razmatranja uz 


izvore 0 zalecima hrvatske drZave," Starohrvatska prosvjeta ser. III, 16, 1986, p. 
78.) 
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Again, we may wonder, how widespread the term "Croat" was among the peoples 
with whom Venice had dealings along the coast. 

John may, however, have called the so-called "Croat" state the principality of 
the Slavs on the basis of local information. Several inscriptions have survived from 
a Duke Branimir, who took power in about 879. In three Branimir provides 
himself with titles and names his subjects. In two he speaks of "Slavs," and in only 
one does he say "Croats." I cite only the relevant phrases of the three inscriptions: 
1) Domno Bf[ra]nnimero dux Sicauorulm], (Lord Branimir Duke of the Slavs); 2) 
[Br]animero duces Clavitinoru[m]; Goldstein is certainly correct to read the third 
word as "Sclavitinorum," (again, Branimir Duke of the Slavs); and 3) Branimiro 
Comfes]...Dux Cruatorum.(Branimir Duke of the Croats).* Thus the ambiguity we 
find in the foreign sources existed domestically as well. Possibly the political entity 
of these Dalmatian Slavs did not have a fixed name. This ambiguity may also 
reflect the problems Branimir faced in asserting himself over his would-be 
subjects. Some may have been descended from Croat tribes and been willing to so 
consider themselves, while others in the area may not have seen themselves as 
Croats at all, answering instead to the term Slavs. If this was the case, then 
Branimir may well have varied his title depending upon whom he was dealing with 
and where he was. . 

The papacy also from at least the late ninth century was well aware of the state 
of Croatia, but it t0o saw the general population of the region, including that of 
Croatia, as being simply Slavs. Moreover, every source to mention the language 
spoken by people throughout the area (including Croatia), whether foreigners or 
subjects of the Croatian state, called the language spoken there Slavic. 

If we have found nothing about Croats in foreign sources from the time of their 
alleged arrival in the second quarter of the seventh century until the tenth century, 
what about their own sources? As far as people calling themselves "Croat" are 
concerned, we have nothing prior to the ninth century. However, we have three 
sources from the ninth century that use the Croat name, two Latin-language 
charters and a Latin inscription. The charters are of dubious authenticity, but 
purport to be from that century. The first is dated 852 and issued by Trpimir and 
the second dated 892 was issued by Mutimir; each refers to himself as Duke of the 


6 Texts of the three inscriptions about Branimir given in I. Goldstein, Hrvatski rani 
srednji vijek, Zagreb, 1995, pp. 262, 264, 266. See also, Z. Rapanic, "BiljeSka 
uz etiri Branimirova natpisa," Starohrvatska prosvjeta ser. III, 11, 1981, pp. 179- 
90. 
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Croats (Dux Chroatorum).’ Both charters exist in copies from 1568. Our third 
source is the inscription, mentioned earlier, referring to Branimir by the same title. 
We also noted previously that though one inscription did call Branimir "Duke of 
the Croats," two others had him calling himself "Duke of the Slavs." One may 
assume that this Croatian state was the successor of the Principality of Dalmatia 
noted in Frankish sources at the beginning of the century. 

Though it would be nice to have the two charters in the original, most scholars 
believe that the copies are more or less accurate. Though the chances that the 
charters are forgeries or at least contain interpolations are strong, I have no 
particular criticisms of the given texts that would compel me to reject them. So, 
since I do not want to be accused of discarding inconvenient texts that refer to 
Croatia/Croats, I shall deal with them as if authentic. 

A number of scholars have noted that these early dukes/princes refer to 
themselves as rulers of Croats, rather than of a territory, Croatia. Lording it over 
people, however, seems natural for a leader of a tribe or confederation in transit 
or recent settlement, as the early Croats were. And this sort of lordly title for a 
ruler was very common, found, for example, among the early Franks as well as 
various peoples of the Caucasus. Moreover, one would expect that considerable 
time would have passed before territorial borders were established. Very likely in 
the ninth century, the duke or prince still stood over groups of families, all of 
whom, along with the prince himself, were in competition with earlier inhabitants 
and other Slavs; thus, borders or even the idea of a territorial entity (state) may 
not have existed. What mattered was the ruler’s following and, for us, the name 
that was used for it; and it seems in these cases the duke labeled his followers as 
Croats. 

Nada Klaic ties the name "Croats" to the elite, the future nobles -- maybe we 
should say the clan heads. The duke led this elite, and together they tried to assert 
dominance, collecting tribute and military levies from others settled in the regions 
in which they had established themselves. Thus it was a political unit (based upon 
people) with very loose territories. Therefore, in this early period, as Klai& puts 
it: Hrvati (Slavic for Croats) = Croati (Latin for Croats) = Croatia = land or 
state of the Hrvati.’ Lujo Margetic noted that the leader could be called the Duke 
of the Croats; however, in the majority of inscriptions -- not to speak of all foreign 


? Eor the two charters see, F. διξιέ, Priruönik izvora hrvatske historije, I, no. 1, 
Zagreb, 1914, pp. 192-97. 

® N. Klaie, "O problemima stare domovine, dolaska i pokrätenja dalmatinskih 
Hrvata," Zgodovinski Casopis 38, 1984, p. 261. 
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sources -- he is called Duke of the Slavs; Margeti© concludes: "The first title 
[Croats] specifies obviously the ruling elite, the second [Slavs] the whole people."? 
His conclusion gibes with Klaic’s. If MargetiC is correct on the significance of the 
two titles the Croat dukes used, then we can see how the status differentiation 
would work against the spreading of the Croat name into society and the 
development of any sort of Croat ethnos. Moreover, if the elite were the "Croats" 
and had privileges, it is certain that they would not have wanted to share them; as 
aresult, they would have worked against the inclusion of larger numbers of people 
as Croats. From this it follows that at the time the term "Croat" would have 
represented a social layer, not an ethnicity. And thus the ruler was both Prince of 
the Croats and Prince of the Rest of Society, i.e., Prince of the Slavs. This view, 
which would explain the two separate titles used by the duke and not make him 
seem schizophrenic, is a tempting one. And if the bulk of the population was 
discouraged from becoming "Croats," it would explain why local sources are so 
consistent in their use of the term "Slav” throughout the Middle Ages. 

A similar view is taken by E. Pericic (following B. GuSic). Pericic notes that 
the term Croatia is found most frequently describing the territory behind Zadar. 
This territory contained the major lands of the twelve nobles allegedly representing 
Croatia in 1102, in the negotiations that led to Croatia’s submission to Hungary 
and the creation of a dual monarchy, with the Hungarian ruler as both the King of 
Hungary and the King of Croatia. These nobles subsequently depicted themselves 
as the twelve noble families of Croatia. Thus, Peritic and GuSic argue that these 
great families, whom they see as part of the initial Croatian invasion, came to 
dominate this territory. Tracing their dominance of the area to their Croatian tribal 
origins, these nobles depicted this region as "Croatia" to strengthen their position 
and to distinguish themselves and their rights from the general mass of Slavs." 


That this dichotomy lasted throughout the Middle Ages has been proposed by 
at least one scholar. N. Klaic has argued that Margetic’s conclusion that only the 
inner core of noble henchmen were really Croats remained true for the entire 
medieval period. And, when she turns to the late-medieval nobility (the major 
twelve families, allegediy of 1102, though she dates them from the fourteenth 


°L. Margetie, "Biljeske u vezi s nastankom hrvatske driave u 9 stoljecu,” in N. 
Budak (ed.), Etnogeneza Hrvata, ‚Zagreb, 1995, p. 147. 

 E. Periti&, "Nin u doba hrvatskih narodnih vladara i njegova statutarna 
autonomija," in G. Novak & V. Maäätrovic (eds.), Povijest grada Nina, Zadär, 
1969, p. 114. 
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century), she argues that, even then, they were the only "Croats," a privilege 
which they would not share with lesser beings. Thus even in the fifteenth century, 
a "Croat" was a member of a small group of accepted noble families; the 
population at large were still "Slavs." 

Not surprisingly, in the late-ninth century and the period that followed, and 
influenced by the neighboring empires -- the Byzantine and Frankish, which were 
very much concerned with borders and territories --, the Croat leadership was 
compelled to assert territorial rights, define borders, and assume various 
characteristics of a state. Thus by the eleventh century it was normal for the ruler 
of Croatia to refer to himself as the King of Croatia. 

We have seen thus far that in the period prior to 900, the overwhelming 
majority of references to people in the area that is now Croatia are to "Slavs." In 
fact the early sources are unanimous in this respect; all references to "Croats” in 
the seventh and eighth centuries come from later sources like Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, who wrote in the mid-tenth century. The fact that no source from 
those two centuries ever mentions "Croats" has recently led one Croat scholar, 
Lujo Margetic, to reject the Heraclian dating of Constantine’s migration account 
and to postulate instead that the Croats arrived in the western Balkans not in the 
seventh century but the late eighth.'' Though Margetic’s was a tempting 
explanation for the lack of mention of Croats in the earliest sources, scholars at 
first took strong exception to his theory.'” However, toward the end of her life 
Nada Klaic, the doyenne of Croatian historians, who had at first rejected 
Margetic’s view, was converted and produced her own version of this thesis." In 
her later view the Croats did migrate into the Dalmatian area in the late eighth 
century, but their migration was not from beyond the Carpathians, as Constantine 
had stated and Margetic retained; instead, she argued that by that time they had 


'! L. Margetic, "Konstantin Porfirogenit i vrijieme dolaska Hrvata," Zbornik 
Historijskog zavoda (JAZU, Zagreb) 8, 1977, Zagreb, pp. 5-88; "JoS o dolasku 
Hrvata," Historijski zbornik 38, no. 1, 1985, pp. 227-40; "Jo$ o pitanju vremena 
dolaska Hrvata," Zgodovinski &asopis 42, 1988, pp. 234-40. | 

ΖΝ. Klaic, "Najnoviji radovi o 29, 30, i 31 poglavlju u djelu De administrando 
imperio Cara Konstantine VII Porfirogenita," Starohrvatska prosvjeta ser. III, 
15, 1985, pp. 31-58, with further references included. 

"N. Klaie, "O problemima stare domovine dolaska i pokrätenja dalmatinskih 
Hrvata,” Zgodovinski Casopis 38, 1984, pp. 253-70; N. Klaie, "Srednjovjekovna 
Krbava od Avara do Turaka," in M. Bogovi£ (ed.), Krbavska biskupija u srednjem 
vijeku, Rijeka-Zagreb, 1988, pp. 1-3. 
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already migrated to and been settled for a period in Carinthia, in present-day 
Slovenia and Austria. 

As we have seen, there are no references from the time to Croats being present 
before the 8005, in 852 specifically. A late eighth-century migration would explain 
why. But since no ninth-century references to Croats exist before the 852 charter 
either, the problem of why not remains; one simply has to deal with the enigma 
for a shorter period, starting at a later date. 

The major difference the new view entails is a century and a half more of 
Avar rule/overlordship over the western Balkans, and thus, presumably more Avar 
influences upon Balkan society. And, if the Avars kept their rule that long, then 
presumably they were a stronger power in the period after 630/40 than we have 
hitherto thought, which now adds the enigma of why no source touching on 
Dalmatian and Slavic affairs mentions them in this long period; for the Avars are 
never mentioned until the Franks finish them off in the 790s, the campaign that 
Klaic believes brought the Croats into their territory between Istria and the Cetina 
River and led to their installation there. 

Another set of theories, emerging among some Austrian scholars and accepted 
(in one version) in the 1990s by Margetic, depicts the invading Croats as a class 
rather than as a tribal group. This theory considers the word "Croat" a military 
term and sees the Croats as some sort of military unit (be they praetorians, border 
troops, or whatever) serving the Avars in Carinthia. Thus we should discard any 
idea of migrations from beyond the Carpathians. Secondly, as a military unit, there 
was nothing ethnic about them. They were a political unit, or better a military 
class. They may have all been of one language group, or they could have been 
mixed. Whether the term covered all members of the unit or just its officers does 
not seem settled among proponents of this view. At some point they turned against 
the Avars, and if they were not already in service in some part of what is now 
Croatia under the Avars, they migrated there at the time of their revolt, and took 
over some or all of the area that Constantine Porphyrogenitus assigns to them. 
When this occurred is also not agreed upon among supporters of this theory. 

Constantine believed in a "migration,” in which a certain Hrobatos (the 
eponymous leader of the Croats, though possibly a figure subsequent to the 
emergence of the tribal name, whose name was derived from that tribal name or 
a particular ancestor) led his "people" (laos) into the northwestern Balkans. 
However, if they were a military unit, "laos" might, as Margeti& suggests, be 
better translated as his "men" or "retinue." In this case, the "Croats” could have 
been a relatively small group of men, particularly if only the officers bore this 
label. Moreover, if they arrived as a military force, probably few came with 
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wives, so they would have settled down with local women. And since mothers 
have a major influence on the language of their off-spring, over the next couple 
of generations, regardless of whether the unit was a mixed one of Slavs, Turks, 
and/or Iranians or a unit comprised of a single-language group, their descendants 
would have quickly been Slavicized, acquiring the language of the Slavs settled in 
that area. Since the "Croats" were the conquerers and leaders of this enterprise, 
they had reason to retain their name. Thus "Croat" came to refer to the dominant 
class, the elite who through ancestry had a right to rule and to enjoy various 
privileges. Such a possibility fits well with the theories of Margetic and Klaic that 
the term "Croat"” denoted only a small elite, who stood over a mass of subjects 
who retained the label Slav. Thus it is not at all surprising that Margetic, a 
proponent of this "elite" meaning of the word "Croat," is now coming to adopt this 
military class meaning for the word "Croat."'* 

The Byzantine sources, as noted, had much to say about the Slavic migrations 
of the mid-sixth to early-seventh century. But other than Constantine no source 
mentions a second migration. Of course, it could have got lost in the shuffle, but 
it has led other scholars to postulate that there was no specific later Croat 
migration. Instead, these other scholars hypothesize that the Croats were simply 
one of the various tribes of Slavs or Slaveni who arrived during the Slavic 
migrations. This view, then, has the Croats asserting themselves over the 
populations of a particular region at a later date; perhaps, they emerged as allies 
of the Franks, rebelling against the Avars at the time of the Frankish campaigns 
of the 790s, who then became the Franks’ choice of vassal rulers at the completion 
of the campaign. This view, advanced in a serious way in the last century by the 
great Croatian philologist Vatroslav Jagic, has recently been advanced from a 
different angle by H.M.A. Evans.” Evans is an archaeologist and, not 
surprisingly, gives particular weight to the evidence of his discipline. What he 
emphasizes is that there is no sign of a new people or culture appearing either in 
the second quarter of the seventh century or at the end of the eighth. Thus he 


'* This theory and the history of its development (including the various scholars 
who have contributed to it) are presented by L. Margetic, "Neka pitanja 
etnogeneze Hrvata," Radovi (Zavod za hrvatsku povijest, Filozofski fakultet, 
Sveulilite u Zagrebu) 28, 1995, pp. 19-55. 


» H.M.A. Evans, The Early Mediaeval Archaeology of Croatia A.D. 600-900, 
Oxford (BAR International Series 539), 1989. 
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thinks it unlikely that a migration of any size occurred at either time.'° The only 
archaeological evidence of migration comes from the large-scale Slavic one of the 
mid-sixth to early-seventh century. Thus Evans thinks it makes sense to conclude 
that if a new people appeared upon the Balkan stage in the ninth century, then they 
must have emerged from a pre-existing population. 

Evans has no explanation as to why Croats still receive so little mention after 
their emergence. But he does give support to the thesis that I have been advancing, 
namely that the basic population of the western Balkans was simply Slavic 
(undefined). For Evans’ summary of the archaeological findings from this whole 
area reveals a single Slavic culture. The only difference found is that between pre- 
Christian and post-Christian societies. Thus, in terms of material remains, nothing 
distinguishes those of the Croats from those of their fellow Slavs."” And, Evans 
also concludes, there certainly is nothing to substantiate nationalist claims that the 
Croats brought Iranian elements with them. 

Should Evans’ view be correct, it still does not explain why, after the Croats 
emerged, there still is so little source mention of them. All three views -- namely, 
Constantine’s seventh-century migration, Margetic’s late-eighth-century migration, 
and Jagic’s and Evans’ theory that the Croats were part of the general earlier 
Slavic migrations, and has the Croats asserting themselves as local leaders later -- 
leave us with a picture of a small elite of Croats, gaining power at some point 
between ca. 630 and ca. 820 over the population of a limited part of the western 
Balkans (presumably what Constantine defines as Croatia, for regardless of his 


'° H.M.A. Evans, The Early Mediaeval Archaeology..., p. 157. "[T]jhere is 


virtually nothing in the archaeological record of the seventh to ninth century 
indicating such a nomad group [as the Croats depicted by Constantine] that can not 
be accounted for by the presence of the Avars....On that basis both the early and 
late nomadic migrations can be dismissed, leaving the early and late Slavic arrivals 
and the possibility of no Croat migration." 

" H.M.A. Evans, The Early Mediaeval Archaeology..., p. 113. What has been 
labeled by Croatian scholars Starohrvatska/Old-Croatian culture "is the main 
archaeological culture of Dalmatia and Istria, with some finds also coming in the 
Pannonian area. Although it is, implicitly by name, and specifically by doctrine, 
supposed to represent the material culture of the Croats, that need not be wholely 
accepted....It is sufficient to say that the Starohrvatska [or Old-Croatian] culture 
is the surviving material culture of the Dalmatian Slavs and the suviving late- 
antique inhabitants. The consequence of this admitted mixture is a Slavic culture 
which, in its pottery and jewellery in particular, displays antique influence." 
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possible errors on Croatian origins, he presumably knew where their state lay in 
his own time). Whether as recent migrants or part of the much earlier large 
migration, they were not culturally or linguistically distinct from the mass of Slavs 
(at least in the ninth century when we begin to get specific data on them); their 
limited numbers and the fact that they were not distinct from the general mass of 
the Slavs under them and in the territory all around them presumabiy led to their 
neighbors’ failure to distinguish them (and the state they created) from the other 
Slavs. Moreover, it is probable that most of their subjects, to the extent they 
concerned themselves with identity, saw themselves as Slavs; and this identification 
presumably did not bother the Croats who ruled over them, as is seen by the fact 
that the Croat rulers as often as not called themselves dukes or princes of the 
"Slavs." And, if Klaic and Margeti© are correct on the significance of the term 
"Croat," we can see why these rulers were happy to do so. 


THEOLOGICAL DISCOURSE IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY: 
THE HERITAGE FROM THE SIXTH CENTURY' 


PATRICK T.R. GRAY / ONTARIO 


Though the subject is not often addressed, major changes took 
place, beginning in the Fifth Century, in the kind of discourse that 
comprised theological thinking and writing, changes that became 
clearly established by the Sixth Century”. It will be argued here that 
trends remarked for the Fifth and Sixth Centuries continued into the 
Seventh, though with significant modifications, with the result that 
theological discourse in the Seventh Century could be a recognizably 
and definably different kind of discourse from that undertaken in the 
more familiar high patristic period. It would more closely resemble 
that of the Sixth Century, but be recognizably and definably a later 
stage in a process of development. The argument begins with the 
high patristic period and characterizes its theological discourse, offers 
a sketch of the Fifth/Sixth-Century changes, and then demonstrates 
through a detailed look at some of the Seventh-Century theologians 
how those changes were extended and modified in the Seventh 
Century. 

The earlier “church fathers” —people like Athanasius, and the 
Cappadocians— engaged in ἃ relatively open kind of discourse: they 
hammered out doctrines from the twin admitted sources of the Bible 
and the ongoing life of the church (liturgical experience, for 
instance), and often unconsciously out of the conceptual vocabulary 
provided by late-antique philosophy. The authority appealed to was 
fundamentally the authority of revelation through the Bible. 

That relatively open kind of discourse was transformed after the 
Fourth Century into one that can only be called scholastic”. At the 
core of the transformation was Cyril of Alexandria’s valorization of 
Athanasius, in the Fifth Century, as a theological authority, a move 
he made in order to find support for a doctrine he could not shore up 
with sufficiently convincing effect by means of the usual authority, 
biblical texts. That doctrine, of course, was the doctrine of Mary as 
theotokos‘. When Cyril’s Antiochene adversaries fell into the trap of 
responding in Kind, themselves appealing to, Athanasius and other 
fathers as authorities, the die was cast. As the Nestorian 
Controversy was transformed into the Monophysite-Chalcedonian 
debates of the Sixth Century, Cyril’s method of argument —appeal to 
patristic, rather than biblical, authority— came to displace all others, 
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a phenomenon reflected not just in the extent to which the weapon of 
the patristic authority was used in theological debate, but also in the 
incredible proliferation of patristic florilegia in this period°. When the 
argument had so exclusively become one over the fine points of the 
tradition of the fathers, a matter of humble harmonization and 
organization of the residue from the past rather than confident original 
articulation, then theological discourse had come to merit the word 
scholastic, and had became cramped and limited as to the room it 
would allow itself to discourse about its subjects. We can say, even, 
that a new canon —the canon of the “fathers of the church”— had 
functionally, though not theoretically, replaced the canon of scripture 
as the starting point and final court of appeal in matters theological, 
and the heart of its discourse’. The process by which this new canon 
was created in the mind of the church and its theologians, might be 
called “patrification”. It is worth noting that an ancillary role in the 
process was played by the association of the fathers, as champions 
and sufferers for the faith (for instance Athanasius’ suffering during 
the Arian Controversy), with the prestige accorded to martyrs from 
the Second Century on, and from the Fourth Century on to 
monastics’. The great theological authorities thus acquired the 
additional sanction associated with suffering for the faith. 

In the Seventh Century, the same trends will be shown working 
themselves out in a number of definable ways: (1) the tendency of 
Monophysites to continue the process of making authorities out of 
“fathers” by “patrifying” its Fifth- and Sixth-Century heroes, 
Dioscorus, Timothy Aelurus, and particularly Severus of Antioch; (2) 
the perpetuation of recognizably scholastic —though now negative in 
its mode— theological discourse on the Chalcedonian side in the 
author of the Viae Dux; and (3) the extension of the authority of the 
fathers to a level of extraordinary detail, so that it was not just their 
essential teaching which had authority, but their “exact” and “precise” 
doctrines. 

We know that Timothy Aelurus became an authority to refer to in 
theological argument by the mid-Sixth Century. For instance, he is 
cited as such in a small florilegium of Monophysite authorities in 
Leontius of Jerusalem’, and Severus for his part speaks of “the god- 
bearing fathers, whether Gregory or Dioscorus or Timothy”'”. By the 
early Seventh Century, Severus himself had become the Monophysite 
authority on all doctrine. An encomium from the period asserts that 
“Indeed, you may rely upon Severus in respect of things of the faith. 
For all the doctrines of the faith are written on the mind of Severus, 
as a single verse”''. The tendency, invented with the patrification of 
Athanasius, to construe patristic authority as enhanced by the very 
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fact of a father’s struggle on the faith’s behalf, continues with 
Severus: he is, says the encomium, “the judge of all those who fight 
for the orthodox faith”, and he is described at length as the new 
David, slaying the giant of heresy'*. By the end of the century, as a 
homily on Severus by George Bishop of the Arabs says, Severus has 
become the equal of Cyril and Chrysostom'’, and “all orthodox 
teachings are in him simultaneously. It was given to him that in him 
[the fathers] speak richly”'*, and the seal of persecution is said to 
have been supplied by his flight to Egypt and to the monasteries, thus 
making up the one thing lacking in his status early in life — 
suffering— and establishing a further parallel with Athanasius'°. 
Indeed, Severus is by now understood to be the source of every 
conceivable kind of authoritative writing the church might need: 
theology, doctrine, biblical exegesis, weapons against heretics, 
hymns, rites, and ornaments'®. 


The Chalcedonian apologist, Anastasius Sinaita'’, certainly reveals 
himself as being obsessed with the truth. At the beginning of Book 
ΠῚ of his Viae dux he says: 


The beginning of your words, O Christ, is truth. Or rather, you 
yourself, God the Word, are the true truth, as really being the 
offspring and the truth from the more-than-true paternal truth, 
and are proclaimed by the lovers of your truth as sender of the 
spirit of truth....'®. 


As the rest of the Viae dux shows, what he is obsessed with is the 
theological truth as it was understood by the scholastic theology he 
inherited from the Sixth Century, i.e. the truth of the patristic 
tradition. The appeal is strictly to the past, to the “witnesses” of the 
fathers, and even his negative polemic against the Monophysites (of 
which more later) addresses, not a contemporary opponent, but the 
memory and writings of Severus (now, as has been seen, patrified by 
the Monophysite side). 

Things, however, have not remained exactly the same. More than 
half a century of struggling to claim patristic backing for Chalcedon’s 
two-natures christology has not borne any fruit to speak of among the 
Monophysites, and a note of despair enters into the discourse, ἃ 
sense that there is no real hope of winning over the Monophysites: 


The innovating theologians [i.e. the Monophysites] always say 
just this to me: “We don’t say anything out of our own 
resources, but out of Holy Scriptures and the holy fathers”. 
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What I say to them in response is this: “All of the heretics say 
the same thing, so that they seem to oppose us out of the Holy 
Scripture and the teachers”. And what I conclude from this 15 
that a man is going to be able without stumbling and error to 
appropriate neither Scripture nor the words of the fathers unless 
he possesses as his own indweller and guide the Holy Spirit 
who spoke in them...'”. 


It is comforting, no doubt, to believe that one has failed to convince 
an opponent because God did not bless that opponent with the 
necessary insight, not because one has not made a convincing case, 
but it is also defeatist: there is really nothing you can do, Anastasius 
seems to say, against a determinedly Monophysite opponent. 


Something else is worthy of notice here. In the Sixth Century, the 
emphasis of Chalcedonian scholastic theology was on the positive 
argument: the fathers, properly understood, asserted two natures 
united in Christ. That argument certainly is repeated by Anastasius, 
but there is now a complementary negative aspect of the discourse 
which we do not see in the Sixth Century to any extent. This shift is 
understandable, as the Monophysites had been totally unconvinced 
by the positive argument, and had in fact developed their own 
convincing scholastic argument for a patristic tradition understood as 
Monophysite to the core, following explicitly the lead of Severus, the 
last and summative representative of that “patristic” tradition. The 
obvious response was to attack that way of construing the tradition. 
With that attack would go, inevitably, aheightened attack on Severus 
himself. 

The essential scholastic position of the Sixth Century is 
Anastasius’ starting-point: “Much more than anything else, and 
before anything else, it is necessary to anathematize the man who 
proclaims a new faith or anew dogma, who differs from the faith of 
[the fathers expressed in the councils”]”°. And Severus is that man 
who must be anathematized. To the Monophysites, Severus’ 
orthodoxy was supported by the fact that he was exiled, as was 
Athanasius. To Anastasius, by contrast, Severus’ heresy is proved 
by the fact that he was expelled in just the way Nestorius was 
expelled’'. For him, Severus’ ideas go back through Dioscorus to 
Eutyches, to Mani, Valentinus, Marcion, and Arius’”. Worst of all, 
he charges, Severus provided a false interpretation of the patristic 
tradition, just as Jews, through the Mishnah, provided a false 
interpretation of the Old Testament?”. Note the assumption implicit in 
this attack: exegesis of the patristic tradition is exactly like exegesis of 
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Scripture. The patristic tradition has acquired an authority, in 
scholastic discourse, akin to that of Scriptures. 

The way Anastasius develops the argument against Severus serves 
to show, among other things, just how far the scholastic sense of the 
authority of the patristic tradition could extend by this point in the 
Seventh Century, and how narrow the realm of actual discourse 
could become. That is to say, the negative argument focused no 
longer on the patristic tradition itself, attempting to grasp and assert 
its christology, but rather, assuming absolutely its authority, was led 
to focus on the meta-question of how that tradition was to be 
interpreted, in the form of attacking Severus’ exegetical approach to 
that tradition. Severus, says Anastasius, proceeded through misinter- 
pretation and alteration of patristic texts, and through dismissing 
unwelcome texts as inauthentic when he could get away with it, for 
instance when “the books from which they were taken were found 
only rarely, either on account of their being found in remote 
locations, or on account of their being in a different language””*. 
Anastasius mocks Severus’ Philalethes —which he jeeringly calls 
Philomuthos — as a work in which Severus sets himself up as the 
supreme arbiter of what is and is not part of the patristic tradition, as 
if he were Moses delivering the law: 


[Ellecting himself as judge of the living and the dead, he 
concocted tablets of texts and of fathers, accepting those whom 
he wanted to accept, but excluding those against whom he 
issued orders. This is the book that the disciples in East Syria 
of Jacob and Severus and Theodosius and Timothy and 
Dioscorus possess, and enemies of the church...””. 


Anastasius taunts the Monophysites with being entirely in Severus’ 
thrall: “It is according to his judgment and arbitration and negation 
that they either receive or reject the teacher and his saying, appointing 
[Severus] teacher of the teachers, and judge of the thaumaturges, and 
examiner and scrutinizer of the god-bearer””®. This is not hearsay, 
says Anastasius, but observed behaviour: “We have been in Syria 
and in Egypt, and in Alexandria, and in other places, and we have 
seen those who assert the one nature of Christ interrogating every 
scriptural and patristic text according to the legislation of Severus, 
and interpreting [it in the same way]”“'. 


One can be pretty sure of the impotence of a kind of theological 
discourse, whichever side of this debate one looks at, which 
abandoned the real business implied by its own assumptions — 
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exegeting the patristic tradition— and reduced itself to attacking the 
methodology of its opponents. 

In the transition to the Seventh Century, we find in some quarters 
the Sixth Century’s emphasis on the doctrines taught by the fathers 
— which could in the hands of able theologians still imply some 
freedom to interpret what the sense of their words was”’— being 
replaced by a fundamentalistic attitude towards the fathers’ teaching. 
Late in the Sixth Century, for instance, Peter of Callinicus would 
emphasize, not the meaning, but the exact articulations of the fathers: 
so he could speak of Basil as “intimate with the mysteries of 
theology’s exact doctrines’”””, and could insist that “however exact 
and vigilant any othershave been, [Athanasius] was at all points more 
so”’°, could speak of a “proof-text from St. Basil””', and could assert 
that Gregory of Nyssa “gave us exact instruction in orthodox 
doctrines’””?. The writer of the early-Seventh-Century encomium on 
Severus shows us where that fundamentalism could lead at a more 
popular level when he approvingly describes his father “recounting 
[something] to [a certain man] in the very words of Severus”””. 
Severus’ words had become the exact statement of doctrine. It is 
amusing, in this light, to recall a story from John Moschus. In this 
story, probably of the Sixth Century, the narrator describes going to 
Cosmas the Eunuch for help interpreting a difficult passage in the 
New Testament. As they are talking, he finds a helpful text of 
Athanasius, whereupon Cosmas says to him, ““Whenever you find a 
saying of holy Athanasius, and you don’t happen to have any paper, 
write it on your clothing””“. Such was the almost talismanic quality 
the ipsissima verba of Athanasius had acquired. In the same category 
must be placed a text from the Nestorian Dadiso Qatraya’s 
Commentary on the Book of Abba Isaias. Qatrava treats Isaias as a 
great authority, but Athanasius as the ultimate authority to validate 
Isaias’ position. The point at issue is what happens to the soul on 
death, and in particular the question as to whether it confronts 
demons on its rise to heaven. The proof is taken from the Vita 
Antonil 65 and 66, where Antony’s vision of the soul flying on 
wings to God past Satan is taken to prove the point. “Let that man 
who, in reality, does not believe the blessed Athanasius, the greatest 
father of all the teachers, and St. Antony, the father and chief of all 
the solitaries, know that his soul is sick from lack of faith and lack of 
knowledge and, at the same time, from pride”””. That we are talking 
about a quasi-physical flight is proved by the succeeding section, in 
which there is considerable discussion about where this flight takes 
place, and in which Qatraya expresses mild contempt for those who 
think it is a flight into the heavens or the ether, where the angels live; 
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rather, he says, it is a flight to Paradise (=Eden), a physical location 
whose lower fringes the floods of Noah’s time barely reached when 
they overtopped the mountains’. In a way, then, Athanasius’ 
imaginative representation of a vision of Antony’s has become the 
proof-text for an assertion of popular theology: souls at death engage 
in physical flight! 

This sortie into the Seventh Century confirms the view that what 
has been described as the transformation of theological discourse in a 
scholastic direction during the Sixth Century continued into the 
Seventh. Among the Monophysites, that trend expressed itself in the 
further patrification of Dioscorus, of Timothy Aelurus, and —above 
all— of Severus. He became the single authoritative interpreter of the 
patristic tradition. This reduction of the patristic theological enterprise 
to a single authoritative vision, it must be noted, implied the reduction 
of subsequent Monophysite theology to the writing of footnotes on 
Severus, a cramped and narrow scholasticism indeed! On the 
Chalcedonian side, Anastasius Sinaita has been seen to have a 
heightened obsession with “the truth” against all theological 
innovation, taking to a new level an obsession already evident in the 
Sixth Century. He has also revealed a desperate turn to a negative 
kind of scholastic argument that impotently attacked the scholastic 
method of the Monophysites rather than addressing, as Sixth-Century 
Chalcedonian scholasticism had done, the interpretation of the 
patristic tradition. Finally, when the Seventh-Century theologians did 
turn to the patristic tradition, they have been seen to move well 
beyond the Sixth Century’s already highly scholastic view of the 
“select fathers””, which maintained their implicit intention of 
maintaining, behind a diversity of forms of expression, a single 
monolithic doctrinal truth. For the Seventh-Century theologians, 
there is no distinction to be made between intention and expression: 
the ipsissima verba of the fathers have become the exact articulations 
of doctrine. 

It would be foolish to generalize too much about Seventh-Century 
theology. No doubt there were other trends, and it is to be expected 
that no such theological straitjacket as the theologians examined here 
put on themselves could contain a whole century’s theological 
energies. Nonetheless, the evidence is that, for many theologians, the 
trends of the Sixth Century continued, producing forms of 
theological discourse understandable as the modifications and 
extensions of what had gone before. 
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'[EDITOR’S NOTE: Professor Patrick Gray read this paper in its original form on 26 October 
1996 in a session on “Theology in an Eastern Context” at the 22" Annual Byzantine Studies 


Conference at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill.] 


2 The word “discourse” is used here in its traditional sense, to indicate that what is being talked 
about is the characteristic approach, the way of thinking and talking, the method of theology, not 
its doctrinal content. 

3 On the process as exemplified in one prominent Sixth-Century theologian, see P.T.R. GRAY, 
“Through the Tunnel with Leontius of Jerusalem,” in P. ALLEN and E. JEFFREYS (edd.), The 


Sixth Century: End or Beginning?, ByzAus 10, 1996, pp. 187-196. 


4 CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Ad Acacium Beroeensem, ACO 1,1,1, p.98. See also the revealing 
line of thought in his Ad monachos Aegypti, ACO 11,1, p. 12, where Cyril rhetorically asks, 
about Athanasius and his teaching on the theotokos, “how could so brilliant and celebrated a man 
stray from the truth....”” (Translation from Fathers of the Church 76, p. 16.) 


5 For example: JOHN OF ANTIOCH, Propositiones eidem missae, ACO 1,1,7, p.146; 
THEODORET OF CYRUS, Eranistes, ed. G.H. ETTLINGER, Oxford 1975, Dialogue 1 and 
Florilegium 1, p. 91 = PG 83, 76. 

6 See A. GRILLMEIER, Christ in Christian Tradition II, 1, trans. P. ALLEN and J. CAWTE, 
London & Oxford 1987, pp. 52-53, 55-71. 

7,See P.T.R. GRAY, “ ‘The Select Fathers’: Canonizing the Patristic Past,” StP 23, 1989, pp. 


21-36. 
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8 For example, Alypius’ description of Athanasius associates his struggle for orthodoxy with a 
kind of martyrdom: “While weaving for himself the crown of martyrs by these contests, he 
proved the consubstantiality and trod underfoot the evil teaching of Arius and upheld 
orthodoxy.....” ALYPIUS, Ep. ad Cyrill. Alex., ACO 1,1,3, p.75 (Translation from Fathers of the 
Church 76, p. 118. 

9 LEONTIUS OF JERUSALEM, Contra Monophysitas, ΡΟ 86, 1849 A-C. 

Ι0 SEVERUS, Adversus apol. Iuliani, CSCO, script. syr. 127, p. 247. Severus clearly lays out the 
tradition: Cyril is the one “of whom Dioscorus and Timothy are the disciples, who in what they 
have written have cited his witnesses drawn from him as ifthey were Holy Scriptures.” 

ΠῚ T, ORLANDI, “Un codice copto del «Monasterio Bianco»,” Muse&on 81, 1968, p. 397. 

12 jbid., p. 393. 

13 The claim is made by means of a prophecy to the effect that Severus would become their 
equal: GEORGE BISHOP OF THE ARABS, Homily on Blessed Mar Severus, Patriarch of 
Antioch, CSCO, sript. syr. 217, p. 6. 

14 jhid., p. 34. 

15 jbid,, p. 21. 

16 jbid., p. 2. 

I7 For the present purpose, the scholarly debate about the integrity and authorship of the text 
matters not at all. Whether Anastasius Sinaita is the actual author of the Viae dux, or Anastasius 
IV of Antioch, it is agreed the central chapters (3-15) belong to the Seventh Century. 


18 ANASTASIUS SINAITA, Viae dux III,1, CChr, ser. gr. 8, p. 78. 


19 jbid,, III,1, p. 79. 
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20 [bid., II, 1, p. 81. 

2! Ibid., IV, p. 88. 

22 Ibid., VI, p. 94. 

23 Ibid., VI, pp. 95 & 97. 

24 Ibid., VI, p. 96. 

25 Ibid., VI, pp. 97-98. 

26 Ihid., VI, p. 98. 

27 Ibid., VI, p. 99. 

28 So LEONTIUS OF JERUSALEM, Contra Monophysitas, ΡΟ 86, 1849C-D, where he 
argues about the intention of the fathers, as opposed to a literalist adherence to their 
words. 

® PETER OF CALLINICUS, Contra Damianum, CChr, ser. gr. 29, p. 110. 

% Ibid., p. 338. 

I Ibid., p. 214. 

22 Ibid., p. 182. 

53 ORLANDI, op. cit., p. 393. 

% JOHN MOSCHUS, Pratum Spirituale 40, ΡΟ 87°, 2896A. 

» CSCO, scriptores syri 145, p. 193. 

6 Ibid., pp. 194-195. 

’7 An expression used by Leontius of Jerusalem in an assertion remarkable for the 
clarity of its scholastic approach: ‘None of the select. fathers is at variance with 


himself or with his peers in respect of the intended meaning of the faith”. Contra 


Monophysitas, PG 86, 1849D. 


A MISUNDERSTOOD PLACE-NAME IN A POEM OF GEORGE 
OF PISIDIA 


WALTER E. KAEGI / CHICAGO 


George of Pisidia in his poem “Against the Impious Severus”, 
1.706, refers to acity “that the Persians call Kamboe (ἡ Καμβόη)". 
Addressing Emperor Heraclius, he comments that there “...in fact the 
sun brightly shining did not succeed in driving away the vehement 
impetuousness of the storm with the same efficiency with which you 
eliminated the clouds and the bitter storm that oppressed that city, 
teaching them to look at the light in the obscurity of the darkness. 
And behold that now it possesses lively embers of that restore it 
warmth while before it was frozen in disbelief. Revived by your heat 
without any doubt it will long still more to procure the dew for itself”. 
In this way Christ travels everywhere at your side and everywhere 
shows you victor”. There is no critical text of this poem. The few 
commentators have assumed that George of Pisidia might be referring 
to Edessa when he speaks of “Kamboe”, but have expressed caution 
and reservations. Thus the latest editor, Luigi Tartaglia, who 
reproduces the text of Quercius, remarks: p. 305, n. 90, “Forse da 
identificare con Edessa in Mesopotamia...” . Scribal error has garbled 
the transcription of the name. A very common mistake is confusing 
the initial Kappa and Beta in Greek. The correct name is not Kamboe 
but Bamboe or Bambuke or Bambyke or Bambigi, which is well 
known in Greek as Hierapolis, in northern Syria (Syriac Mabbug, 
today Arabic Manbij or Membij)”. In fact Emperor Heraclius did stop 
in Hierapolis and there did pressure dissident Christians to accept his 
Monotheletic policies. At Hierapolis, in northern Syria, in the spring 
of 631, Heraclius met the Jacobite Monophysite archbishop 
Athanasius, who seemed to accept Chalcedon, but according to one 
hostile Chalcedonian tradition, only with a sly stratagem, which 
allegediy caused the creation of Monoenergism as a theological 
doctrine to explain the mysteries of Christology‘. Reportedliy 
Heraclius discussed theology there with Patriarch Athanasius and 
other Monophysite bishops for twelve days. Heraclius requested their 
adherence and in response Athanasius presented him with a libellus 
of belief”. It is inappropriäte here to review other details of the 
activities of Heraclius at Hierapolis, but it was an important city for 
him immediately following his return from his victorious campaign ın 
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Persia. The city “Kamboe” is Hierapolis in Syria, not Edessa. What 
we know from other sources about Heraclius’ actions at Hierapolis is 
consistent with this explication of the passage in the poetry of George 
of Pisidia. 


! George of Pisidia Kata Dussebous Severou Antiocheias, in: Carmi di Giorgio 
di Pisidia, ed. Luigi Tartaglia (Turin: Classici Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1998) p. 304, 1. 706. Older printing in PG 92: 1673-4. 

? George of Pisidia Kata Dussebous Severou Antiocheias, in: Carmi di Giorgio 
di Pisidia, ed. Luigi Tartaglia p. 304, 8. 707-18. 

ὁ Bamboe is very close to the ancient Near Eastern name of the city as 
Bambuki, Bambigi, or variants thereof. Basic background: Godefroy Goossens, 
Hierapolis de Syrie. Essai de monographie historique (Leuven: Bibliothöque ὦ 
l’Universite, 1943) 145-80; Benzinger, ‘“Bambyke”, RE 2.2: 2843-4, Thomas 
Leisten, “Bambyke”, Der Neue Pauly 2 (1997) 429-30. 

Ἢ Theoph., ΑΜ. 6121 (329-330 De Boor; 460-61 Mango-Scott). W.H.C. 
Frend, Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press 1972) 346-7. 

° Michael the Syrian, Chronique, 11.2, 11.4 (ed., trans. J.-B. Chabot [Paris 
1901, r.p., 1963] 405-8, 412. At Hierapolis Heraclius received the fragment of the 
cross, which was brought back from Persia by a general from Hierapolis 
(Mabboug, Manbij) who was also a relative of Patriarch Athanasius: Michael the 
Syrian, Chronique, 11.7 (ed., trans. J.-B. Chabot [Paris 1901, r.p., 1963] 427. 


RAUM UND KRIEGFÜHRUNG IN BYZANZ — EINE 
MILITÄRGEOGRAPHISCHE BEURTEILUNG VON TAKTIK 
UND STRATEGIE DER OPERATION AM FLUBß SPERCHEIOS 
(996) 


PAUL MEINRAD STRÄSSLE / ZÜRICH 


In der zweiten Hälfte des 10. und ersten des 11. Jh.s, der 
bedeutendsten Periode der byzantinischen Armee, eroberte Byzanz 
auf der Balkanhalbinsel viele zuvor an die Bulgaren verlorenge- 
gangene Gebiete wieder zurück. Wie aus zeitgenössischen Militär- 
traktaten hervorgeht, wurzelte die wachsende Wirksamkeit der Armee 
in den Anstrengungen der Kaiser Nikephoros II. Phokas (963-969) 
und Basileios II. (976-1025), verstärkt schwerbewaffnete Reiter 
(κατάφρακτοι) einzusetzen und die kombinierte Infanterie- und 
Kavallerie-Taktik zu vervollständigen. Zugleich begannen sich die 
Zusammensetzung (Zunahme an Söldnern) und die Struktur der 
Streitkräfte zu ändern. Das in Konstantinopel zentralisierte Kom- 
mando ersetzte die alten τάγματα- und deuara-Einheiten durch neue 
Kontingente, hauptsächlich ausländische Truppen, die dezentral in 
den Provinzen einquartiert wurden. Während der 50-jährigen Herr- 
schaft Basileios’ II. hatte die Kampffähigkeit der Armee ein relativ 
hohes Niveau erreicht. In langwierigen Kriegen (976-1019) zerstörte 
dieser βασιλεύς das letzte staatliche Gebilde Bulgariens. Der hier zu 
untersuchende Überfall der Byzantiner auf die bulgarische Streit- 
macht am Fluß Spercheios bei Zetunion (heute: Lamia, 5. Karte im 
Anhang) in Mittelgriechenland (wahrscheinlich 996) war eine von 
mehr als 38 Operationen, die Basileios II. während über 40 Jahren 
Krieg gegen die Bulgaren führte. Nachdem der bulgarische 
Herrscher Samuel (976-1014) während Monaten das griechische 
Festland und die Halbinsel Peloponnes geplündert hatte, wurde seine 
beutebeladene Armee auf ihrem Rückweg nach Bulgarien, unmittel- 
bar bevor sie byzantinisches Territorium verließ, von einem 
rhomäischen Heer unter dem Kommando von General Nikephoros 
Uranos besiegt. Erst diese Entscheidung sollte die bulgarische Gefahr 
für immer aus dem θέμα Hellas verdrängen. Die Entwicklung des 
byzantinisch-bulgarischen Konfliktes, der an der w.” Peripherie des 
byzantinischen Zentralraumes militärisch ausgetragen wurde, läßt 
sich anhand der HauptqueHe, der Σύνοψις ἱστοριῶν des griechi- 
schen Chronisten Joannes Skylitzes (M. 11./B. 12. Jh.), im Nach- 
hinein grob in drei Haupt- (mit jeweils unterschiedlichen Teil-)Phasen 
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gliedern: Phase 1 (Einfall der Bulgaren in byzantinisches Territorium 
— Io. Skyl. 341, 13-15. 18 f. 21. 26-30. 35 f.), Ja (bulgarischer 
Vorstoß in den Raum Thessalonike und dortiges Kampfgeschehen — 
Ebd. 341, 13-15. 18 f. 21. 26 f.), /b (Samuels Plünderungs- und 
Verwüstungsfeldzug, Lagerbezug am Spercheios — Ebd. 341, 27- 
30. 35 f.); Phase II (Reaktion von Byzanz — Ebd. 341, 15-27. 30- 
35, 342, 38-44), Πα (Abwehr des δούξ Gregorios Taronites bei 
Thessalonike — Ebd. 341, 15-22. 26 f.), δ (Gegenangriff, Lager- 
bezug von Nikephoros Uranos — Ebd. 341, 22-25. 30-35), IIc 
(nächtlicher Überfall — Ebd. 342, 36-44. 48-50); Phase III (Zeit 
unmittelbar nach der Entscheidung), Πα (Flucht der Bulgaren — 
Ebd. 342, 44-47), IIIb (Ruckmarsch der Rhomäer — Ebd. 342, 
51)". 

Was die Quellenlage betrifft, liefern, abgesehen von gänzlich 
fehlenden bulgarischen Zeugnissen, die griechischen Chroniken nur 
spärliche Nachrichten vom eigentlichen militärischen Geschehen. 
Schon gar nicht erfolgen Angaben über Gelande und (Fortifika- 
tions)-Bauten sowie Kampfverlauf, Strategie und Taktik. Die Auto- 
ren interessieren sich bloß für den Ausgang des Gefechtes, für anek- 
dotenhafte, außergewöhnliche Situationen und “Sensationelles”. Es 
sind aber gerade topographische Informationen sowie griechische 
und slawische Toponyme, die im Zusammenhang mit Marschwegen, 
Operationsräumen und siedlungsorientierten Kriegszielen, aber auch 
mit Fortifikationen sowie mit Taktik und Strategie genutzt werden 
können‘. In Joannes Skylitzes’ Kaiserchronik erfährt das für die 
weitere Entwicklung zwischen Byzanz und Bulgarien so bedeutungs- 
volle Ereignis von 996 mit Abstand die größte Aufmerksamkeit vor 
allen anderen Kriegsoperationen zwischen diesen beiden Staaten. 
Dieser Chronist interessiert sich weniger für das konkret Taktische, 
als vielmehr für die Voraussetzungen und Folgen sowie die großen 
Linien der politischen und militärischen Entwicklung. In der Art der 
Darstellung bemüht er sich trotz seiner byzantinischen Herkunft und 
seiner Sympathie für das makedonische Herrscherhaus’, die Ereig- 
nisse möglichst sachlich und folgerichtig wiederzugeben, ohne ins 
Detail abzugleiten. Dagegen beschränkt sich /oannes Zonaras (1. H. 
12. Jh.) in seiner Weltchronik Ἐπιτομὴ ἱστοριῶν beinahe aus- 
schließlich auf das taktische Geschehen am Spercheios®. Der christ- 
liche Autor Yahya (Ibn Sa’id al-Antaki, 11. Jh.) erzählt in seiner 
arabischen Chronik in probyzantinischer und antibulgarischer Hal- 
tung eher nüchtern und mit ungenauen oder gar falschen Angaben. 
Auch wenn letztere beiden und andere Nebenquellen nur punktuell 
Fakten mitteilen, so bestätigen oder ergänzen sie doch die 
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Hauptquelle’. Der weitgehende Kongruenz- und Komplementär- 
charakter kann aber gewisse Nachrichtendefizite hinsichtlich takti- 
scher und strategischer Aspekte des Unternehmens nicht verbergen‘. 
Angesichts der dürftigen Informationen über die effektiven 
Kriegsereignisse sei vorsichtig versucht, sie sowohl mit den 
Ergebnissen der historischen Geographie und der Feldbegehungen 
(1990 und 1998) des Verfassers ‚dieses Aufsatzes’ als auch mit der in 
Byzanz gängigen Militärtheorie'” zu vergleichen. Die mehrheitlich für 
die Truppenführung bestimmten handbuchartigen Traktate waren in 
erster Linie für die Planung und Durchführung eines Feldzuges oder 
einer Schlacht durch den Feldherrn und seinen Beraterstab gedacht. 
Mit Kriegführung sınd allgemein die Vorbereitung, insbesondere 
die Planung (Kriegsplan)'', und die Durchführung von Operationen 
resp. militärischen Maßnahmen in einem bewaffneten Konflikt ge- 
meint. Dabei wird zwischen Taktik (Gefecht) und Strategie (geord- 
nete Führung der miteinander verbundenen Gefechte) unterschie- 
den'*. Unter στρατηγία oder στρατηγική (sc. τέχνη) verstand | 
man in Byzanz die Kenntnis, die zur Kunst der Führung (ἄγειν) des 
Heeres (στρατός) durch den Feldherrn (στρατηγός) gehörte. 
Strategie bezog sich auf den Feldzug (στρατεία) insgesamt'’. In 
Einklang mit den Faktoren der Intelligenz (BovAn) und der Taktik 
(τάξις, τέχνη), des Wohlwollens/Urteils Gottes (εὐμένεια /KpLous 
Θεοῦ) und des Mutes (προθυμία) des Heeres entschied die Strategie 
Kriege‘ . Als sogenanntes φρόνημα oTparnyıköv wurde die jeweils 
in geheimen Plänen festgehaltene Strategie gefordert'”, um das Heer 
nach den Prinzipien der Wirtschaftlichkeit und Anpassung (an den 
Gegner, ἁρμόζεσθαι) zu führen'®. Der Strategie ging es um den 
Gebrauch von Zeit (kaupos) und Gelände (τόπος), von Hinterhalten 
(ἔγκρυμμα), Engstellen (στένωμα) und Überraschungen/plötzlichen 
Unternehmungen (αἰφνιδίασμα) 7 „sowie Kriegslisten (στρατηγήμα- 
τα)" δ, um den Feind zu täuschen'’ und (vernichtend) zu besiegen”. 
Der strategische Erfolg wird — abgesehen von Faktoren wie Angriff 
von mehreren Seiten, Unterstützung durch permanente Festungen 
und deren Besatzungen u.a. wesentlich durch den topographischen 
Vorteil bestimmt. Mit τακτική (sc. τέχνη) wurde in Byzanz eine 
ἐπιστήμη (Technik) verstanden, nämlich die Kunst der Schlacht- 
aufstellung (παράταξις), der Ausrüstung (gemeint v.a. mit 
Waffen, ὅπλισμα), ja überhaupt der kriegerischen Bewegungen 
(πολεμικαὶ κινήσεις) und,der Bewegungen der Kieger/des Heeres 
zum richtigen Zeitpunkt (also die Kunst des Manövrierens). Taktık 
beinhaltete alles, was mit der Durchführung des strategisch vorberei- 
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teten, konkreten Kampfes zu tun hatte, d.h. die Truppen- und 
Kampfführung. Beim Angriff (wie Überfall, Belagerung) wird der 
Gegner aufzesucht, um entweder ihn zu vernichten oder ihm Gelände 
zu entreißen, oder ihn zur Aufgabe des Kampfes zu zwingen. Taktık 
und Strategie hingen aber letztlich entscheidend von der Kenntnis der 
Taktik und der Gewohnheiten des Gegners ab, welche es den 
Rhomäern ermöglichte, sich diesem anzupassen und ihn mit einem 
proportionierten Heer erfolgreich zu bekämpfen. 

Militärgeographisch betrachtet gehen wir von der These aus, daß 
die räumlichen Strukturen in ihren verschiedenen Erscheinungs- 
formen teilweise ganz erheblich die Kriegführung beeinflußen, ja 
bestimmen”. Daher gilt es, die Auswirkungen der operativen 
Marschachsen und der Siedlungen, des Geländes und der klimati- 
schen Bedingungen auf die Taktik und Strategie zu untersuchen. 


Operative Marschachsen 


Dem Marsch werden in den byzantinischen Taktika eigene Kapitel 
gewidmet, die strenge Vorschriften bzgl. Formation”*, Sicherheit 
(u.a. des Trosses’°), Tarnung und Marschlager”° enthalten. Auch 
wird gefordert, nicht durch bebaute Gegenden zu marschieren’ und 
nächtliche Angriffe nur bei Mondschein oder Sternenlicht durchzu- 
führen”®. 

In unserem Fall wickelte sich die Operation auf den überregionalen 
Verkehrsachsen, der Via Egnatia (Konstantinopel-Dyrrhachion) und 
der mit ihr verbundenen NS-Hauptverbindung Thessalonike- 
(Larissa-Zetunion-)Athen/Korinth ab””. Diese beiden Routen wurden 
von der Antike bis ins Spätmittelalter durchgehend begangen und 
gehörten (neben der Via militaris) zu den wichtigsten Straßen des 
balkanischen Wegnetzes”’. Es handelt sich hier um breite, flach 
verlaufende Wege, die ein Heer mit schwerem Troß rasch vorwärts- 
kommen ließen. Anläßlich seines Gegenangriffs marschierte der von 
Kaiser Basileios II. beauftragte General Nikephoros Uranos von 
Konstantinopel aus auf der Via Egnatia — vermutlich über Perinthos 
(Herakleia), Rhaidestos und Chariupolis — nach -Didymoteichon. 
Von dort ging’s über Traianupolis, Peritheorion und Philippoi nach 
Thessalonike und weiter über den Fluß Axeios (Bardarios) nach 
Pella®' und Berrhoia?”. Anschließend schlug das byzantinische Heer 
bis auf eine Ausnahme dieselbe Route ein, welche zuvor schon 
Samuel für seinen Feldzug durch Hellas und die Peloponnes gewählt 
hatte. Von Berrhoia führte die Hauptstrasse (nach Athen)?’ zur Küste 
und dieser sowie dem Fuße des Olymp entlang zum Ort der späteren 
Festung Platamon (mit Sperrmauer)’*. Daraufhin überschritten die 
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Bulgaren w. Homolion’° den Fluß Peneios’‘ und fielen durch das 
Tempe-Tal’ (vorbei an der dort an der engsten Stelle gelegenen Burg 
Lykostomion [heute: kastro tes Horias; mit Talsperre und Wachtturm 
auf halber Höhe])”® in die westthessalische Ebene ein’. Das 
strategische Nadelöhr des Tempe-Tals könnte in der Folge von 
bulgarischen Truppen besetzt und kontrolliert worden sein, um den 
Rückmarsch Samuels auf der Hauptachse zu sichern. Dadurch wäre 
der nachstoßende Nikephoros Uranos gezwungen gewesen, die w. 
davon gelegene Umgehungsroute (am Fuße des Olymp vorbei) zu 
wählen. Für welche der beiden Varianten sich aber der byzantinische 
General entschieden haben dürfte, bleibt aufgrund von loannes 
Skylitzes’ Aussage (lo. Skyl. 341, 31 f.) unklar. Während einzig 
Zeitdruck und Eignung der Strasse (für Feldzüge) für die Tal- 
Variante sprechen, liegen u.E. triftige Gründe gegen diese 
Auffassung vor. Das bewußte Erwähnen des “Olymp” in Gegen- 
überstellung zu Thessalia und Tempe (Ebd. 341. 27 f.) läßt 
vermuten, daß sich Nikephoros Uranos aus Sicherheitsgründen für 
den etwas beschwerlichen und für einen Troß eher ungeeigneten 
Umweg durch den Niederen Olymp (Kato Olympos; bis Gonnoi) 
entschieden haben könnte (da vielleicht die Tempe-Passage eben vom 
Gegner kontrolliert wurde). Dem Feldherm dürfte es v.a. darum 
gegangen sein, auf schnellstem Wege den Bulgaren entgegenzueilen, 
um sie „noch vor ihrem Austritt aus byzantinischem Territorium zu 
stellen*°. Über die rückwärtige operative Basis Larissa, den Sitz des 
Strategen der Themen Hellas und Peloponnesos, wo nicht nur das 
Gepäck (der Troß) zurückgelassen, sondern auch das Heer für den 
bevorstehenden Kampf ausgerüstet wurde, führte der Weg sodann 
durch das w. Chalkodonion- -Gebirge, an Pharsalos und Gynaiko- 
kastron vorbei nach Domokos®' und über den Phurka-Pass (im 
Othrys-Gebirge) nach Zetunion (s. Karte im Anhang)*‘. Von hier 
rückte der byzantinische General entweder auf der wegen der 
sumpfigen Mündungsebene möglichst w. gelegenen Hauptstrasse” 
in südl. Richtung nach Alepospita-Herakleia oder aber auf der 
westwärts führenden Strasse des Spercheios-Tales (ohne den Fluß zu 
überqueren) vor, um schließlich am linken Ufer (vermutlich zwischen 
der Hauptstrasse Zetunion — Thermopylai einerseits und Neai Patrai 
andererseits) sein Lager aufzuschlagen. Auf dieser Hauptstrasse und 
durch das (möglicherweise von 9denara-Verbänden gesicherte) 
Tempe-Tal dürften später die Rhomäer wieder nach Thessalonike 
zurückgekehrt sein® 

Militärgeographisch beurteilt ließ die in ihren strategischen 
Schlüßelstellen fortifikatorisch gesicherte Marschachse die Byzantiner 
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sehr rasch in den byzantinisch-bulgarischen Grenzraum der 
Spercheios-Senke vorstoßen. Da dieser Verkehrsweg, der durch 
wirtschaftlich fruchtbare und siedlungsreiche (daher für die Versor- 
gung wichtige!) Gebiete führte, damals allgemein bekannt war, 
brauchte er, abgesehen von Toponymen und charakteristischen 
Eigenschaften des Durchzugsgeländes, in den Chroniken auch nicht 
eigens beschrieben zu werden; denn solche Operationsachsen waren 
für den Zeitgenossen genausowenig interessant, wie ebensolche eines 
heutigen militärischen Ereignisses beim Leser die Aufmerksamkeit 
wecken würden. Immerhin aber werden in unserem Fall genannt: 
Ausgangspunkt und (operativer) Zielort, strategische Stützpunkte wie 
der Sitz des Themenstrategen, Heer- und Troßlager, Mobilmachungs- 
und logistische Einrichtungen, sodann schwierige, weil gefährliche 
Geländepassagen, die für die jeweilige Operation wichtig waren, 
sowie Orte im Zusammenhang mit einem besonderen Ereignis. Die 
militärisch wie zivil genutzten Straßen verbanden strategisch wichtige 
regionale Siedlungspunkte (πόλις [Stadt], κάστρον [lat. castrum; 
Burg einer Stadt], φρούριον [befestigter Ort, Festung] sowie 
Themenhauptstädte) miteinander, die letztlich von Konstantinopel 
abhängig waren®°. Solche Stützpunkte dienten auch als logistische 
Basen (zur Versorgung mit Nahrungsmitteln und Trinkwasser für 
Mensch und Tier, eventuell auch mit Ausrüstung und Kriegsma- 
terial). Befestigte πόλεις wurden wie im Fall von Larissa als Heer- 
lager genutzt. Die natürlich wie künstlich geschützt gelegenen 
φρούρια waren auf das jeweilige, verkehrsmäßig erschlossene 
Gebiet ausgerichtet, von dem aus sie auch Gefahren zu erwarten 
hatten. Solche fortifikatorische Siedlungstypen kontrollierten stra- 
tegisch bedeutsame Verkehrswege (Tempe-Tal, Thermopylai) und 
-räume (Schlüsselzonen wie das Spercheios-Tal). In unserem Fall 
berichten die Quellen ausser von Thessalonike, Larissa und Pharsalos 
(Pharsalia) als den wichtigsten Zentren im byzantinischen Gegen- 
schlagsraum von keinen anderen, realiter existierenden befestigten 
Ortschaften‘. Das überregionale Militärzentrum Thessalonike®’, wo 
ausser θέματα auch von δούκες befehligte τάγματα stationiert 
waren, galt allgemein als die Ausgangs- und Endstation für 
Operationen im w. Reichsteil*”. Der Mittelpunkt des θέμα Hellas, 
Larissa, das Haupt aller regionalen φρούρια und πόλεις, erwies sich 
996 als Basis für die letzten Einsatzvorbereitungen””. Die strategisch 
bedeutsame πόλις entsprach von ihrer Sicherheit und Aufnahme- 
kapazität (Heerlager) her ganz den von den byzantinischen Taktikern 
gestellten Anforderungen. Larissa bot sich als letzte sichere 
Möglichkeit in südl. Richtung bis Theben/Athen für einen Troß an, 
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wenn eine kriegerische Auseinandersetzung entlang dieser Achse 
entweder in der Ebene von Pharsalia oder ın der Spercheios-Senke 
oder aber in den n. und südl. derselben gelegenen Gebirgseinschnit- 
ten (Pässen) erwartet wurde”’. Infolge der permanenten bulgarischen 
Bedrohung byzantinischen Territoriums wurden Thessalonike und 
Larissa in der zweiten Hälfte des 10. Jh.s militärisch aufgewertet, um 
die Verteidigungsbereitschaft an der Balkanfront zu verstärken. The- 
menzentren und permanente wie vorübergehende rückwärtige Opera- 
tionsbasen (wie Larissa) waren integraler Bestandteil der immobilen 
(θέματα) und mobilen (τάγματα) Verteidigung des Rhomäerreiches. 
In den Kriegen gegen die Bulgaren funktionierten regionale und 
überregionale befestigte Zentren (πόλεις), die eine lokale, markt- 
orientierte Industrie (v.a. Waffen) und ein starkes landwirtschaft- 
liches Hinterland aufwiesen, sowohl als Truppensammelplätze (mit 
vermutlich festen Heerlagern und entsprechenden logistischen Ein- 
richtungen) wie auch als operative Basen, Ausgangs- und Endstation 
von Feldzügen. 


Gelände : Ausdehnung und Charakter - Schlüsselgelände 


Laut den Taktikern sollte das typische Gelände für eine Schlacht 
oder ein Gefecht (wie in der Spercheios-Senke 996) eben, regelmäßig 
(ohne Sumpf, Gräben und Buschwerk) und nicht allzu ausgedehnt, 
besonders aber kompakt und überblickbar sein”'. Während die 
Kavallerie, speziell die Lanzenreiterei, eine offene Ebene bevorzugte, 
eignete sich hügeliges, waldiges und rauhes Gelände für den infan- 
teristischen Kampf (wohl mit Lanzenwerfern, aber nicht mit Bogen- 
schützen)’°. Dadurch, daß die eigene Führung das Kampfgelände 
rasch bestimmte, konnte der den eigenen Kräften angepaßte Raum 
den Gegner schon vor der eigentlichen Auseinandersetzung quantita- 
tiv und qualitativ (taktisch und organisatorisch) nachhaltig einschrän- 
ken”. Enge Geländepassagen (wie das Tempe-Tal) waren strate- 
gische Schlüsselstellen, da sie den weiteren Verlauf einer militä- 
rischen Aktion entscheidend beeinflußten’*. Entsprechend ihrer a 
priori inhärenten Gefährlichkeit (Überfälle) wird mit taktischen 
Empfehlungen bzgl. Vorbeuge- und Sicherheitsmaßnahmen nicht 
gegeizt”. Gewässer (Flüße und Seen) wurden in Byzanz mehr in 
ihrer Schutzfunktion für Lager und im Rücken der Schlachtordnung” 
denn als Hindernis’ (mit Ausnahme von Überschwemmungen) 
gesehen. 

Beim Feldzug von 996 (Spercheios) interessiert weniger der 
Abschnitt von Thessalonike bis zu den Thermopylen, der durch zwei 
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flache und weite Großräume (die einzig zum Meer hin offene Ebene 
Thessalonike-Berrhoia und das von Gebirgs- und Hügelzonen 
eingeschlossene Thessalien) gekennzeichnet ist, als vielmehr die stra- 
tegisch bedeutsame Spercheios-Senke (hier und im Folgenden s. 
Karte und Abbildung im Anhang)”. Das verhältnismäßig schmale 
und grabenförmig sich von W nach O allmählich öffnende Flußtal als 
Glied eines die Halbinsel durchquerenden Senkengürtels liegt als 
markante natürliche Scheidezone zwischen der n. davon sich auswei- 
tenden und allseits von Gebirgszügen umgebenen Beckenlandschaft 
Thessalien und dem sich südl. der Senke befindlichen beckenreichen 
Mittelgriechenland. Terrestrisch gesehen wird der Graben durch das 
Othrys- und Agrapha-Gebirge im N sowie durch die steil abfallende 
und wie eine Barriere wirkende Gebirgskette Kallidromon — Oite — 
Kaliakuda im S begrenzt. Im W bildet das Tymphrestos-Gebirge die 
Grenze”. Die flache Talsohle dürfte in ns. Richtung außer in Zeiten 
der Überschwemmung relativ leicht und schnell durchquerbar 
gewesen sein. Die dominierenden Anhöhen erlaubten einen so- 
fortigen Einblick in die offene Ebene und die darin möglichen 
militärischen Bewegungen. Dank den fortifikatorisch ausgebauten 
Paßübergängen der Thermopylen und der Phurka konnte einem 
Gegner der Vorstoß vom Talboden aus sowohl nach S als auch nach 
N wesentlich erschwert werden. 

Scheinbar wie ein tief ins Binnenland hineintreibender Keil schafft 
sich die Ebene Möglichkeiten für mehrere Ein- und Austritte. 
Dadurch stieg auch der Grad der Bedrohungsmöglichkeiten für 
diesen Raum und die im N, W und S angrenzenden Gebiete. Als von 
Natur aus geradezu prädestinierte Drehscheibe vermittelte die Senke 
den Verkehr in verschiedene Richtungen, wodurch sie zu einer 
Schlüsselzone ersten Ranges für Hellas und Thessalia, ja für die 
griechische Halbinsel schlechthin wurde‘®. Dies drückte sich sowohl 
durch eine Reihe einzelner Festungen und (ummauerter) Städte aus, 
die gegen Angriffe geschützt waren, als auch durch fortifikatorisch 
gesicherte Verkehrsachsen (Durchgangskorridore). Territorialpoli- 
tisch betrachtet war diese Ebene im 10. und 11. Jh. byzantinisches 
Binnengebiet, das zum θέμα Hellas gehörte, und (außer gegen 
Bulgarien, E. 10. Jh.) keine Grenzzone mehr wie in der Antike (als 
der Gegner von N und W her in dieselbe eindrang). Daher waren im 
Mittelalter andere Anforderungen an ihre Verteidigung gestellt als im 
Altertum, was sich nicht zuletzt auch im Verfall der dortigen antiken 
Fortifikationswerke zeigte. Das Bild, welches Y. B&quignon von der 
fortifikatorischen Verteidigung des Spercheios-Raumes des 6.-4. 
Jh.s v.Chr. zeichnet, trifft somit nicht mehr auf unsere Zeit zu‘. 
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Nach dem bisherigen Forschungsstand ist für die Spercheios-Senke 
im Mittelalter kein zusammenhängendes Fortifikationssystem erkenn- 
bar“. 

Während die heimkehrenden Bulgaren durch das militärische 
Erscheinen der Byzantiner in dieser Geländekammer überrascht 
wurden‘, suchten letztere diesen Operationsraum gezielt auf. Ent- 
sprechend den Vorschriften könnte Nikephoros Uranos den 
beutebeladenen Gegner vermutlich an einer strategischen Schlüssel- 
stelle zur Entscheidung gezwungen haben, und zwar unmittelbar 
bevor dieser byzantinisches Territorium verließ. Auf die Gefahr hin, 
daß Samuel für seine Rückkehr neben der Hauptachse auch die w. 
Route über Karpenesion oder den Weg nach Trikala benutzt haben 
könnte, dürfte es spätestens seit Larissa das Ziel der Rhomäer 
gewesen sein, den Gegner in der Spercheios-Senke, genauer bei den 
Thermopylen, abzufangen, ohne in ein größeres Gefecht verwickelt 
zu werden. 

Aus hydrologischer Sicht bereitete aber den beiden Heeren der 
Spercheios in einer ausgesprochenen Regenperiode (s.u.) unerwartet 
große und militärisch entscheidende Schwierigkeiten°®. Der Fluß trat 
bei starker Wasser- und Schuttführung über die Ufer und über- 
schwemmte in seinem Unterlauf (ö. Phrantzes) die Ebene°”. Dadurch 
konnte er wegen seiner Tiefe und reißenden Strömung weder 
durchfurtet werden, noch gelang es, mit für Binnengewässer 
üblichen Booten (μονόξυλα) und Flossen überzusetzen. Zudem 
existierte weder eine benutzbare feste Brücke, noch konnte ein 
behelfsmäßiger Übergang erstellt werden. Diese unwirtlichen Boden- 
und Witterungsverhältnisse dürften einerseits Samuel im naiven 
glauben belassen haben, daß die Byzantiner nicht angreifen würden, 
andererseits aber Nikephoros Uranos dazu bewogen haben, das 
diesen überlegene bulgarische Heer zu überraschen°®. Wenn aber der 
byzantinische General dennoch eine Stelle fand, um den Fluß 
möglichst geräuschlos zu durchqueren’, so konnte dies von 
Zetunion aus talaufwärts vermutlich nur bis auf die Höhe der sehr 
breiten und ebenfalls viel Wasser und Geröll mitführenden (heute 
schier unüberwindbar erscheinenden) Bistritsa gewesen sein°°. Laut 
Ioannes Skylitzes müßte aber diese Furt flußabwärts, d. ἢ. ö. von 
Samuels Lager (s. u.), vielleicht ὃ. der quellenmäßig ungenannten, 
damals aber wichtigen Ortschaft Neai Patrai und ö. der von dort nach 
Lutro führenden Strasse gewesen sein. Auf der Höhe der Brücke der 
Hauptstrasse Nr. 3 nach Iraklia (Herakleia) ist heute das Flußbett 
genauso schmal wie bei der Brücke nach Dyo Vuna, daher auch eher 
durchquerbar. Bei der Brücke ö/ Kompotades (nach Stavros führend) 
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läßt das künstlich ausgebaute Flußbett ın der feuchten, fruchtbaren 
Ebene einen früheren, unregelmäßig verlaufenden und schnell über 
das niedrige Ufer tretenden Fluß vermuten. Seichte, untiefe Stellen in 
dieser Zone dürften Nikephoros Uranos die Überquerung des Flußes 
ὃ. dieser Brücke und w. der besagten ‘“Meeresbildung” ermöglicht 
haben. Das breite, aus Stein und Kies gebildete Flußbett auf der 
Höhe der Brücke nö. Lutro (nach Lianokladion führend) war bei 
Hochwasser ohne Schiffe und Schiffsbrücken nicht überquerbar, bot 
dafür aber idealen Schutz für ein Heerlager‘’. Gerade was letzteres 
betrifft, verlief um das Jahr 1000 die Küste des Malischen Golfs 
bekanntlich 4,5-6 km ὃ. der mittelalterlichen Brücke Alamana und im 
S nahe den Thermopylen entlang; w. davon war Sumpfgebiet. 
Zwischen dieser Küstenstrasse und dem Meer gab es nur wenig und 
zudem unbegehbares, sumpfiges Festland. Daher waren die 
Bedingungen für ein Heerlager und für militärische Aktionen 
lediglich w. dieser Brücke gegeben. Genauer gesagt, befanden sich 
die Lager der beiden Kriegsparteien dort, wo der Fluß nicht über die 
Ufer trat’°, d.h. in jener Zone, wo fester Untergrund war und Nässe 
absickern konnte, also: w. Alepospita resp. w. der Strasse Zetunion - 
Kreuzung w. Alepospita’'. Dabei wählte Nikephoros Uranos, wie es 
die Taktika vorschreiben, aus Sicherheits- und Schutzgründen als 
Lagerplatz eine Fluß-Seite, und zwar die n., wobei er allerdings nicht 
auf gleicher Höhe wie Samuel, sondern w. von diesem und 
flußaufwärts sein Lager aufgeschlagen haben dürfte’?. Sollte sich das 
Lager der Bulgaren, wie aus all dem Erläuterten vermutet werden 
darf, am südl. Ufer des Spercheios, einerseits w. der Achse 
Zetunion-Alepospita oder w. der Brücke Kompotades, andererseits 
ὃ. der Bistritsa (5. o.), besser noch ὃ. der Flußüberquerung bei Lutro 
befunden haben, so schlugen die Byzantiner das ihre w. davon am ἢ. 
Ufer auf’. Außer als Schutz für ihr Lager nutzten die Rhomäer den 
Fluß auch für einen erfolgreichen Überfall. Markantes und für den 
Verkehr geradezu prädestiniertes Gelände (wie die Spercheios-Ebene) 
spielte in der byzantinischen Kriegführung eine strategisch be- 
deutsame Rolle. 


Klimatische Bedingungen 


Was das Wetter als Faktor der Kriegführung betrifft, hatte die 
Astronomie in Byzanz als eine von verschiedenen τέχναι, die zur 
Führung eines Krieges wichtig waren, u.a. die jahreszeitlichen Ver- 
änderungen sowie die Niederschlags- und Windverhältnisse vorher- 
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zusagen und somit auch den Zeitpunkt der militärischen Entscheidung 
(Schlacht, Überfall) mitzubestimmen’*. 

Den operativen Raum von 996 prägte das Mittelmeerklima mit 
seinen sehr warmen und trockenen Sommern (im Extremfall bis zu 
sechs Monaten) sowie warmen (kaum Frost) und unterschiedlich 
niederschlagsreichen Wintern. Je nach Landschaftsrelief (meernahes 
Gebirge als Klimabarriere, Flußtäler wie Spercheios-Senke als vom 
Meer her in Binnenzonen führende Korridore) dringt dieses Klima 
verschieden tief ins Landesinnere ein. Bedingt durch das küstennahe 
Gebirge, weist z.B. das Spercheios-Tal in seinem ὃ. Teil relativ hohe 
Niederschläge auf, was sich damals folgenschwer auf die militärische 
Aktion auswirkte’”. Wir haben es hier also mit für diesen geographi- 
schen Raum und die Jahreszeit typischen Wetterbedingungen zu tun. 
Solche extremen Perioden waren damals wie heute in der relativ 
regenarmen Spercheios-Ebene jeweils Ende Herbst und zu Beginn 
des Winters zu verzeichnen’°. Von der zweiten Hälfte September bis 
November nahmen die Regenfälle zu. Während es im September nur 
wenig regnete, so daß der trockene Boden noch nicht wesentlich 
durchfeuchtet und das Landschaftsbild noch nicht verändert wurden, 
begannen im Oktober infolge zunehmender Niederschläge die Flüße 
anzuschwellen und die Sümpfe sich zu füllen. Im November und 
Dezember erreichten Regenhöhe und -tage sowie Luftfeuchtigkeit und 
Bewölkung ihre maximalen Werte. Die Flüße schwollen an und 
waren weitestgehend unpassierbar, so daß an Reisen abseits der 
großen Strassen nicht zu denken war. Ab Januar begannen 
Regenhöhe und die Zahl der Regentage sowie Feuchtigkeit und Be- 
wölkung allmählich wieder abzunehmen’. 

Die Spercheios-Ebene war auf drei Seiten von Gebirge mit viel 
wasserführenden Bergbächen eingeschlossen und wurde in gewöhn- 
lichen Schmelz- und regenreichen Perioden aufgrund der Bodenbe- 
dingungen in ihrem ö. Teil (Mündungszone) leicht und schnell 
flächendeckend überschwemmt. Wäre Schnee gefallen, wären ver- 
mutlich diese winterlichen Bedingungen entweder als zusätzliches 
militärisches Hindernis oder als außergewöhnliches Faktum in die 
Quellen eingegangen. In diesem Fall hätte es sich dann nur um die 
Monate Januar und Februar gehandelt””. Da angenommen Nike- 
phoros Uranos einerseits die militärische Entscheidung bei den 
Thermopylen oder n. davon und unter Zeitdruck (wegen Samuels 
Rückkehr) erwartet, andererseits um die Witterungsverhältnisse ın 
der Senke zur gegebenen Jahreszeit sehr wohl gewußt haben könnte, 
ließ er auch aus diesem Grufide den Troß gesichert in Larissa zurück. 
Dagegen kannte sich Samuel in’den klimatischen und topographisch- 
tektonischen Bedingungen seines operativen Raumes offenbar nicht 
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aus, sonst hätte er seine Rückkehr nach Bulgarien zeitlich früher 
(Spätsommer/Frühherbst) angesetzt und sich nicht von den lokalen 
jahreszeitlichen Tücken überraschen lassen. Dies alles läßt für die 
Datierung schließen, daß Samuel im Frühjahr 996 zu seinem 
Plünderungszug aufgebrochen sein dürfte und im Spätherbst, v.a. im 
November oder anfangs Dezember, desselben Jahres in der 
Spercheios-Ebene ungewollt rasten mußte, um noch vor Winterein- 
bruch in Bulgarien zurückzusein (die ganze Operation könnte also 
weniger als ein Jahr, d.h. von März/April bis November/Dezember 
996, gedauert haben)’. 

Wegen des vom Regen überschwemmten Talbodens im O der 
Senke sah sich Nikephoros Uranos im November 996 vor die Wahl 
gestellt, entweder bessere Bodenverhältnisse für eine Feldschlacht 
abzuwarten, wofür er aber vermutlich noch Monate dort hätte 
verweilen müssen, oder aber die am gegenüberliegenden Ufer 
lagernden Bulgaren zu überfallen’. Begünstigt durch das angeblich 
taktische Fehlverhalten der Bulgaren, suchte der byzantinische 
General entschlossen den Weg der raschen Entscheidung. Neben 
dem Gegner waren es also vorwiegend die klimatischen Bedin- 
gungen, welche die byzantinısche Kriegführung zum gewählten 
Vorgehen bewogen. 

Dank diesen Erkenntnissen läßt sich auch die zweite Textstelle 
erklären, warum eben der Marsch der Byzantiner von Larissa durch 
die mehr oder weniger flache Landschaft Thessaliens ausgesprochen 
anstrengend (“ὁδοιπορίᾳ συντόνῳ) war’. Die gut ausgebaute 
Heeresstrasse gewährte a priori ein schnelles Marschieren (s.o.). 
Vermutlich zwang die in Larissa bekannt gewordene Kunde vom 
Standort der Bulgaren den byzantinischen General dazu, das kampf- 
bereite Heer ohne Troß und unter Zeitdruck in Eile zu führen”“. 
Gleichzeitig aber erschwerten die Regenfälle den Marsch. Tagelange 
Nässe lahmte die physische Leistung und beeinträchtigte das 
psychische und moralische Verhalten der Truppe. In dieser unge- 
wöhnlichen Extremsituation mußte Nikephoros Uranos von seinem 
Heer eine besondere Marschleistung (erhöhtes Tempo bei ungünsti- 
gen und erschwerten Wetter- und Bodenbedingungen) verlangen. Es 
spricht für das Geschick des Feldherrn, daß er seine strategische 
Führung den seit Larissa veränderten Umwelt- und gegnerischen 
Bedingungen anzupassen vermochte, um zielstrebig die Entscheidung 
herbeizuführen. 
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Geographische Auswirkungen auf Taktik und Strategie 


Was die geographischen Folgen für die Taktik betrifft, ergibt sich 
für den Kampfverlauf folgendes Bild. Nach erfolgreicher Gelände- 
erkundung (s.u.) sammelte Nikephoros Uranos sein Heer, um den 
Fluß an einer untiefen Stelle und nachts — vielleicht bei Mondschein 
— in aller Stille zu durchqueren®”. Skylitzes’ Worten zufolge hielt er 
zuerst flußaufwärts, also w. seines Lagers, nach einer Furt Aus- 
schau, ehe er flußabwärts (d.h. gegen O hin) eine solche vorfand. 
Zudem dürfte es ihm daran gelegen haben, den Gegner so anzu- 
greifen, daß dieser räumlich eingeengt wurde und es für ihn nur noch 
in eine einzige Richtung möglich war zu fliehen. Folglich durch- 
schritt Nikephoros Uranos den Fluß ö. der beiden Lager und relativ 
weit davon entfernt, um Samuel von O nach W hin zu überfallen. 
Unseren Feststellungen zufolge dürfte die Uberquerung ὃ. des 
Lagers der Bulgaren, d.h. zwischen der Brücke der Hauptstrasse Nr. 
3 (Iraklia) und der Brücke ö. Kompotades, stattgefunden haben. 
Während die Flußpassage gesichert wurde, durchwateten die byzan- 
tinischen Truppen den Spercheios“*, vielleicht stellenweise mit Hilfe 
von Holzbrücken von Sandbank zu Sandbank und ohne vom Gegner 
erkannt zu werden”. Ein solcher Einsatz entspräche zwar mehr oder 
weniger den Regeln der Tarnung und Geheimhaltung sowie der 
Sicherung und Überraschung°°, doch wäre er von der in den Taktika 
vielfach empfohlenen Uberquerung mittels Holzbrücken (neben 
Flossen und Booten) abgewichen”’. Zeitdruck, fehlendes Material 
(Troß blieb in Larissa zurück) und Unauffälligkeit zwangen Nikepho- 
ros Uranos zu einem raschen und geräuschlosen Vorgehen zu Fuß, 
ohne Ruderschläge und ohne Pferde. 

Hinsichtlich der Kampfaufstellung (παράταξις) dürften zum 
Zweck der Überraschung nur infanteristische Teile der Armee einge- 
setzt worden sein. Gemeint sind für Nachtoperationen speziell ge- 
eignete Krieger, die auch mit dem Lagerplatz und dem nächtlichen 
Sicherungsdispositiv des Gegners vertraut waren’. Bei Angriffen in 
der Nacht hatte sich das Heer der Tarnung wegen nicht in frontaler 
Aufstellung, sondern dem Flügel nach, d.h. in einer Kolonne, dem 
Gegner zu nähern. Erst in dessen unmittelbarer Nähe sollte die 
Ordnung für eine, dem Gelände angepaßte Offensive von zwei bis 
drei Seiten her errichtet werden. Der gut vorbereitete Angriff dürfte 
unmittelbar nach dem der Form des gegnerischen Lagers angepaßten 
Aufstellen der Truppe und vermutlich in Linienformation für Haupt- 
stoß (O) und Flanke (S) — während nach W hin Fluchtmöglichkeit 
gegeben war — sowie nach anschließender Annäherung erfolgt sein. 
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Die Rhomäer überfielen den unvorbereiteten und ungesicherten 
Gegner und vernichteten ihn®”. Ihre Überlegenheit errangen sie in 
jenem Moment, als die Bulgaren in ihrer Handlungsfreiheit einge- 
schränkt waren und sich erwischen ließen. 

Aus strategischer Sicht zeigt sich die bedeutende Rolle des 
geographischen Faktors gerade in der Geländeerkundung, die in den 
Traktaten immer wieder gefordert wird. Im Rahmen der Vorberei- 
tungen des Feldzuges ließ sich der damit Beauftragte (στρατηγός 
u.a.) außer über die zeitlichen Bedingungen auch über die geogra- 
phischen informieren, insbesondere über die Route(n) (Länge, 
Beschaffenheit, Engnisse, Hindernisse wie Flüsse, Gefahren, 
Sicherheit) für den Hin- und Rückmarsch sowie über die Naturdecke 
(eben oder unregelmäßig, begrast oder dürr, trocken; wegen der 
Nahrung für die Pferde). Das Erkunden der Wege erfolgte durch 
sogen. (κατα-)σκοποί (Kundschafter, Späher) und δουκατώραι (lat. 
ducator, ductor Führer)‘. Auch Gräben, die von den Feinden als 
Fallen ausgehoben wurden, hatten die Späher aufzuspüren und zu 
melden’°. Doch nicht nur diese letzteren auch der Feldherr selbst 
mußte die Wege persönlich erforschen und für seine Operation 
beurteilen’. Vielleicht mit Hilfe sogen. μανδατόρες (Kurieren)”“ 
und unter dem Schutz der Nacht”” könnte Nikephoros Uranos das 
Einsatzgelände (Bedeckung, Begehbarkeit), genauer das Flußbett des 
Spercheios, erkundet haben, um schließlich eine Stelle für die spätere 
Durchquerung mit dem Heer auszumachen. 

Der Feldzug insgesamt gleicht als Gegenangriff einer Verfolgung 
im Rahmen einer großangelegten Abwehr”. Das ganze Unternehmen 
läßt sıch in drei strategische Phasen gliedern. Nach dem byzantini- 
schen Debakel bei Thessalonike”’ begann mit der dortigen Bereit- 
stellung des Heeres der erste Teil des Feldzuges. Diese Phase I 
beinhaltete weiter den Marsch an den Spercheios, inkl. die letzten 
logistischen und Kampfvorbereitungen in Larissa, sowie das 
Errichten des Lagers am besagten Fluß”. Phase II umfaßte im 
Kampfraum neben der Verhandlung mit dem Gegner und der 
Geländeerkundung den eigentlichen Überfall und das Verhalten der 
Truppe im Einsatzgebiet unmittelbar danach””, während Phase III den 
Rückmarsch nach Thessalonike betraf'”. Wie anhand der Quellen 
vermutet werden kann, hatten die beiden Kriegsparteien wohl eher 
über Ort und Zeit der Schlacht verhandelt und eine solche dann im 
gegenseitigen Einvernehmen hinausgeschoben, als daß sie a priori 
stillschweigend auf Abwarten des günstigen Augenblicks für einen 
Angriff setzten'?'. Der Überraschungseffekt war insofern gegeben, 
als die ungünstigen Wetterbedingungen an eine militärische Ausein- 
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andersetzung nicht denken ließen sowie eine passierbare Brücke im 
Raum fehlte und byzantinische Anstrengungen zur Errichtung einer 
solchen offenbar ausgeblieben waren!”?. Nikephoros Uranos täuschte 
den Gegner, indem er im günstigen Moment nur dessen Nachteile 
und seine eigenen Vorteile nutzte’ 

Bei dieser Überraschungsstrategie wurde der Un orbereitete 
Gegner durch Ablenkung und Täuschung in die Irre geführt, d.h. i 
falsche Erwartungen gesetzt, und schließlich mit List bei wenig 
Eigenschaden überfallen. Ort und Zeit sowie Methode und Mittel 
wurden so gewählt, daß im günstigsten Augenblick die optimale 
Wirkung gewährleistetet war. Dieser Überfall muß aber auch unter 
dem Aspekt gesehen werden, daß die byzantinische Kriegführung 
aus ‚Angst vor dem Unbekannten und Unerwarteten des Schick- 
sals'”* von vorsichtiger Zurückhaltung vor einer offenen Feldschlacht 
geprägt war. Deshalb dürfte man gewillt gewesen sein, die Operation 
sofort durchzuführen. 


In Byzanz wurde im 10. Jh. nicht nur in der Theorie an das 
räumliche Bewußtsein appelliert, sondern auch in der Praxis 
verfügten die Verantworlichen eines Feldzuges wie eben Nikephoros 
Uranos über ausgesprochen gute topographische und klimatische 
Kenntnisse des Operationsraumes. Man war sich des Verhältnisses 
von Raum, Kraft und Zeit als des Wesenskerns der Kriegführung 
sehr wohl bewußt. Taktisch gesehen konnte nur eine vernünftige, 
ökonomische Proportionalität von Raum und Kraft zueinander er- 
folgversprechend sein. Der Raum als bedingender Faktor kriegeri- 
scher Aktionen nahm in der Erfahrungswelt des militärisch 
interessierten Rhomäers einen zentralen Platz ein. Jede Analyse von 
Kriegen, die diesen Faktor nicht gebührend berücksichtigt, ist daher a 
priori zum Scheitern verurteilt. 


* Erweiterte Fassung des Vortrages anlässlich des XIX International Congress of Byzantine Studies, 
Copenhagen (DK), August 18ch-24ch 1996. 

1Der Autor hat eine grössere Studie zum Thema “Krieg und Kriegführung in Byzanz; am Beispiel der 
byzantinisch-bulgarischen Kriege (976-1019)" verfasst. Das Manuskript wird für den Druck vorbereitet. 
Zum Problem der Datierung des Überfalls (widersprüchliche Quellenlage) s. Ebd. 

2Abkürzungen der Himmelsrichtungsangaben: N/n. - Nord(en)’aördlich; Οὐο. - Ost(en)/östlich: 
S/südl. - Sud(enYsüdlich; W/w. - West(en)/westlich: as. - nordsüdlich; sw. - südwestlich; nö. - 
nordostich. 

3[oannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, editio princeps, recensuit Joannes Thum [Corpus Fontium 
Historiae Byzantinae - CFHB - V, Series Berolinensis]. Berlin-New York 1973 (im folgenden: lo. 
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Skyl.). 

Eur das Identifizieren vonT' oponymen mit heutigen Ortsnamen beziehen wir uns grosstenteils auf 
die Publikationen und das Archivmaterial der Kommission "Tabula Imperii Byzantini" (TIB) an der 
Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 


Ss. Hunger, H., Die hochsprachlich profane Literacur der Byzantiner. I. und Il. Band [Byzantinisches 
Handbuch im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumswissenschaften - HJAw - XII. 5.1. und 5.2.], 
Munchen 1978, 390 f. (Hunger I [1978)). 


6 Zusammenhängend reiht der Chronist die einzelnen Fakten aneinander, ohne sie zu werten und die 
entscheidende militärische Seite und deren Bedeutung mitzuteilen. Diese Haltung könnte vielleicht auch 
als eine gewisse Reaktion auf seine Vorgänger verstanden werden, bei denen nach ihm Kriege und 
militargeographische Aspekte stets besondere Aufmerksamkeit erfuhren. Für den heutigen Interessierten 
ist es aber nur schwer nachvollziehbar, warum Zonaras so wichtige Fakten wie den Streifzug der 
Bulgaren gegen Thessalonike und die dortigen Ereignisse (Beweis fur das Ungenugen des byzantinischen 
strategischen Abwehrsystems) nicht erwahnt, deren Ausgang doch entscheidend waren fur den weiteren 
militärischen Verlauf. Andererseits verschweigt er auch das Verhalten der byzantinischen Truppen auf 
dem Gefechtsfeld nach dem Sieg und ihre Rückkehr. 


7 Yahyas militärisch unbedeutende Nachrichten zum gegebenen Ereignis sind in die Chronologie der 
Fakten von 996 eingebettet (Histoire de Yahya-iba-Saiid d'Antioche, continuateur de Said-ibn-Bitrig, 
edıitee et traduite en francais par I. Kratchkovsky et A. Vasiliev, fascicule II, in: Patrologia Orientalis 
XXIII fasc. 3, No 114, Turnbout/Belgique 1976, 446 [arabischer Text mit französischer Übersetzung, 
nach letzterer zitiert] - Yahya ). Im Vergleich zu Ioannes Skylitzes und Ioannes Zonaras informiert Yahya 
mangels zeitlicher und geographischer Angaben weit weniger, liefert aber Fakten, von denen die 
griechischen Zeugnisse nicht berichten. Die Vita des hl. Nikon spricht von einem angeblich 
bevorstehenden Feldzug der Bulgaren durch Hellas und die Peloponnes und von der deswegen 
angeordneten Bewachung des Isthmos von Korinth. Schliesslich wird ganz allgemein und ohne naheren 
zeitlichen und geographischen Bezug auch die Unterwerfung der Bulgaren in den Vordergrund gerückt 
(The Life of Saint Nikon. Text, Translation and Commentary by D. F. Sullivan [The archbishop Iakovos 
library of ecclesiastical and historical sources No. 14], Brookline Mass. 1987, 289 [zu 40, 4-5 und 29- 
30] - Vita Nikon [Sullivan]). Doch von der eigentlichen Operation ist überraschenderweise nicht die Rede 
(Vita Nikon [Sullivan] 140-142 [Kap. 40, 2-30). 

8Dies schlägt sich auch in der Tatsache nieder, dass in unseren historischen Quellen keine 
militargeographischen, sondern lediglich allgemeinsprachliche Ausdrücke der geographischen Struktur in 
strategischem und taktischem Zusammenhang anzutreffen sind. loannes Skylitzes beispielsweise bedient 
sich eindeutig identifizierbarer Orts-, Landschafts-, Lander-, Gewasser- und Gebirgsnamen sowie 
klimatologischer Bezeichnungen in nicht antikisierendem Stil. Mit den namentlich erwähnten Regionen 
meint der geographisch kundige Chronist naturliche Landschaften (Boiotia, Attike, Peloponnesos) und 
politisch-militärische oder kirchlich-administrative Einheiten (Hellas; Thettalia - Io. Skyl. 341,27 f. 33: 
Eparchie oder Landschaft). 

IDabei wurden unter Berucksichtigung der byzantinischen Traktate Gelande und Reste 
mittelalterlicher Fortifikationsbauten im Zusammenhang mit dem Überfall nach militärgeographischen 
und - archäologischen Aspekten befragt. Neben kartographischen und geometrischen erfolgten auch 
photographische und schriftliche Aufnahmen von Raum und Objekt. Durch die Arbeit im Felde mussten 
gewisse Vorstellungen des Operationsgelandes revidiert werden. Diese Erkenntnisse, verbunden mit 
strategischen und taktischen Fragen, erhärteten oder verbesserten die aus den schriftlichen Quellen 
gewonnenen Vermutungen. 

1OGemeint sind als Hauptquellen: Das Strategikon des Maurikios. Einfuhrung, Edition und Indices 
von G. T. Dennis, Übersetzung von E. Gamillscheg [CFHB XVII], Wien 1981 (Kurzel: MS; 6. Jh.): 
Leonis imperatoris Tactica, sive De re militari liber, ed. Joannes Meursius, in: PG 107, Paris 1863 (LT: 
E. 9./B. 10. Jh.). Aus der zweiten Halfte des 10. Jh.s handelt es sich um folgende Werke: Skirmishing 
(Περὶ παραδρομῆς τοῦ κυροῦ Νικηφόρου τοῦ βασιλέ we), in: Three Byzantine Military Treatises. Text, 
Translation, and Notes by G. T. Dennis [CFHB XXV], Washington 1985, 137-239 (Peri paradr. 
[Dennis]): Douze chapitres inedits de la Tactique de Nicephore Ouranos, ed. J.-A. de Foucault, in: ΤΜ 5 
(1973) 281-311 - (Nik. Uran. Takt.) u.a. 
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Il yon Planen (yrayın. βουλή). möglicherweise im Sinne von Kriegs-, operativen oder auch 
taktischen Plänen, d. h. von solchen des Feidherrn, konnte u. E. die Rede sein in: LT II 40 (MS Pr 38, 
Pr 49). LT XX 65 (MS VIII 2, 57), 66 (MS VIII 2, 60-62); MS XI 4, 234 ff. Eindeutig taktische Pläne 
(Skizzen). Diagramme sind mit καταγραφή (MS II 1. 57; 13.2 f.: 15, 3) und σχῆμα (MS II 1, 90. 93: 
6, 3; III 2, 3; 8, 35. 38) gemeint. 


12 Zur Kriegskunst (πολεμικὴ τέχυτ, πολεμικά) als der Feldherrenkunst (στρατηγικὴ τέχνη, 
στρατηγία), die schon in der griechischen Antike im Sinne von Heerführung sowie Organisation und 
Verwaltung des Heerwesens verstanden wurde, s.: LT 11 41 (MS Pr 45-49), XII 3 (MS II 1, 8-11). 75 £. 
(MS III 11, 14-21); LT Praef. 5. 677 (MS VII A Pr 4-12), MS XI Pr 6-12. 

13 Auf den Feldzug als strategisches Unternehmen weisen weiter folgende Termini hin: (ἐκ-) 

στρατεύειν (MS Pr 23,16, 17,9, 25, IX 3, 78. Io. Skyl. 341, 13, 346, 45; Ioannis Zonarae Epitomae 
Historiarum libri XII-XVIII, ed. Th. Burtner-Wobst, Bonn 1897, 560, 3 [lo. Zon.]; Wortfeld von 
στρατηγός, στρατηγία, στρατός u. a.); ταξειδεύειν (Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three Treatises on 
Imperial Military Expeditions. Introduction, Edition, Translation and Commentary by J. F. Haldon 
[(ΕΗΒ XXVII], Wien 1990, Texte A, Bund C, bier B 83, 1 ff. 21 f. [Konst. Porph. Treatises B] und 
Anm. 5. 155 und 157) und ἔξοδος (Auszug: MS IX 4, 52). 

14LT Praef. 677 (MS VIL A Pr 9f.), ΧΙ] 3 (MS II 1, 10 £.), XIV 37 (MS VII Β 15, 7f.,XVIA, 
XVII 18 (MS ΧΙ 1,6), XX 12 (MS VIII 1, 32 £.), 55 (MS VIII 2, 21 £f.), 119; MS ΧΙ 4, 236. Zu 
"Strategie" s. LT XII 126-138 (MS VII A Pr 13-53). 

ISMS VIII 2,231 1., ΧΙ 4, 234 {{ LT ΧΙ 129 (MS VII A Pr 25 f.). Damit solche (strategischen) 
Plane, die fur den konkreten Fall geschmiedet, auch erfolgreich angewendet wurden, bedurfte es der 
grundlichen Erforschung des Feindes vor dem Krieg, und zwar mit Gottes Hilfe im Gebet. 

16LT Praef. 677 (MS VII A Pr 4-8. 10-12), VII 42 (MS III 5. 83), X112.3,4 (MS II 1, 5-11, 14 £.), 
5, 137 (MS VII A Pr 48). Sich anpassen hiess u. a., ein vor einem fremden und mächtigen Kriegsgegner 
in Angst geratenes Heer durch psychologisch wirkungsvolle taktische Massnahmen zu entangstigen und 
allmahlich an den bevorstehenden Kampf heranzuführen (LT XII 12 [MS VII A 11]). Vom στρατηγός 
selbst wurde ein flexibles Führungsverhalten verlangt. Vgl. hierzu: LT ΧΙ 4 (MS II L, 14 f.), ΧΝΤΠ 18 
(MS XI 1,6): XX 12 (MS VII 1, 32 £.). 

17} Τ ΝῚ] 39 (MS III 5, 57), ΧΙ 4 (MS ILL. 12), XIV 18 (MS VII B 11. 16), XVII4 (MS IX 1, 12), 
50 (MS IX 3, 59), 95 (MS IX 5, 48). 104 (MS IX 5, 76), XVIII 54 (MS XI 2. 39)); ἔφοδος 
(ἀδόκητος νυκτερινός; unerwarteter resp. nachtlicher Angriff: MS IX 1.2 und 2, 1; LT XVII 2-15 [MS 
IX 1], 16-33 (MS IX 2]; Io. Zon. 559, 6); κλοπή (überraschender Angriff: LT XVII 38 [MS ΧΙ 1, 72]: 
MS X14, 30). 

18]m Zusammenhang mit (Kriegs-)List begegnen in den Quellen: σόφισμαγί(κατα-)σοφίζεσθαι (List 
resp. Tricks ersinnen gegen jemanden: LT XIV 12 [MS VII B 14, 6], 37 [MS B 15, 10]. 4648 [MS IV 
3, 59. 66. 70. 73], XVII 4 (MS IX 1, 13], 5; MS VII A Pr 47, VII B 8,6, XI 1,6 und 3, 39; Sovety 1 
rasskazy Kekavmena. Solinenie vizantijskogo polkovodca XI veka. Podgotovka teksta, vvedenie, 
perevod i kommentarij G. G. Litavrina, Moskva 1972, 250.29, 252, 16 [Kekaumenos - Litavrin)), 

. στρατήγημα (Kriegslist: MS VIII 2, 141: Peri paradr. [Dennis] 19, 18). τέχνη (Kunstgriff, List: MS VIII 
2, 35. 83), δόλος (List: LT XII 56 [MS II 11, 9], 108 [MS VII B 16, 22], XIV 18 [MS VIE BB 11, 15]. 
45 {MS IV 3, 35]. XX 43 [MS VIII 1, 127)) und πανουργία (List: Kekaumenos [Litavrin] 252, 20). 


19 Hinsichtlich Täuschung stehen Ausdrücke wie: ἀπάτηξζξαπατᾶν (LT XIV 18 [MS VII B 11, 15]. 
50 [MS IV 3, 85], XVIII 48 (MS X1 2, 22]; MS II 1, 12, IV 1, 3, VIIT 1,45. 78. 111. 2.220), κλοπή 
(LT XVIII 96 [MS ΧΙ 3, 38]). 

2017 VII 42, ΧΙ 4 (MS IE L, 11 ff.). 5. 126 und 128 (MS VII A Pr 13 ff., 19 ff.), XIV 18 (MS VII 
B 11, 13 ff.), 25 (MS VII B 12, 6 f.). 27,28 (MS VII B 12, 14-23), XVI 14, XVIII 38 (MS XI 1, 70 
ff), XX 51 (MS VIIL2, 10), 86; MS VIII 2, 10 ff. 76 1. 159 £. 

21Das Verb τάσσειν erscheint in unmittelbarem Zusammenhang entweder mit der Schlachtordnung 
(παράταξις - s. u.) resp. deren verschiedenen Linien und Reihen (LT IV 25 [MS I 3, 38]. 37 (MS 15, 
23), VIII 20 [MS 18, 5.9]. XII 9 (MS I1 1,32), 12 [MS II 1,44 £f.], 15 (MS II 1, 56), 22 (MS II 1, 88. 
92), 50 (MS 11 8, 5]. MS VII B 2,4 u. a.) oder mit Funktionsbezeichaung und deren Trägern (LT VII 
21 [Μ5 1 8. 14]. XII 13 (MS II 1,52], 50 [MS IH 8,5], 133 [MS VII A Pr 33} u. a.). Das Wort τάξις 
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bezieht sich auf die konkrete militarische Auseinandersetzung. Weiter werden mit τάξις die Aufstellung, 
Formation und Anordnung des Heeres zur Schlacht verstanden, s.: LT ΓΝ 15 (MS1T 3, 21).21 (MS13, 
28), IX 11 (MS 19,34). XII 8 (MS II 1. 28); Peri Strat. (Dennis) 14, 4 f. Schliesslich wird τάξις neben 
συμφωνία (Abstimmung) als Element der τέχνη (Taktik) aufgeführt (LT X113 (MS II 1, 11], 5 [MS IL 1, 
16)). Τακτική (sc. τέχνη), auch τακτικά, ist die Kunst, ein Heer in Schlachtordaung aufzustellen (The 
Anonymous Byzantine Treatise on Strategy ἱπερὶ Στρατηγίας]), in: Three Byzantine Military Treatises. 
Text, Translation, and Notes by G. T. Dennis [CFHB XXV], Washington 1985, 14, 3 f. [Pen Sırat., 
Demnis)). 

22Der Terminus παράταξις betrifft immer die konkrete Kampfsituation: LT ΓΝ 20 (MS 1 3, 26). VIII 
20 (MS 18.4), 21 (MS 18. 11. 14). 24 (MS1 8,26). ΧΙ 12 (MS IL 1, 44), 13 (MS II 1,52) v.a. 


Die Militärgeographie ist die Wissenschaft, die die Erdoberfläche, genauer den Operationsraum, 
unter fur die operative Führung wichtigen militärischen Gesichtspunkten beschreibt und erklart. Sie 
erfasst und wertet alle geographischen Faktoren aus, die die operative Lage und die Operation 
bestimmen. Dabei wird der Raum in verschiedenen Strukturebenen verstanden. Im topographischen 
Bereich sind es die terrestrische (Festland) und die hydrologische (Gewässer) Dimension. Aus 
strategischen Grunden interessieren besonders die Marschachsen (und Distanzen) sowie die militärischen 
Front- und politisch-nationalen (naturlichen und kunstlichen) Grenzlinien, ebenso die Siedlungen (als 
militargeographische Gebilde und Kriegsziele). Taktisch gesehen sind die Beschaffenheit und Struktur 
des Geländes (Ebene, Hugelzone, Gebirge, Engstellen; Infanterie-, Kavallerie- oder Mischgelände) zu 
untersuchen. Angesprochen sind Tarnungs- und Deckungsmöglichkeiten sowie Hindernisse und 
Beobachtungsposten, ebenso das Schlüsselgelände, d. h. jener Geländeteil (mit Verkehrswegen), dessen 
Besitz fur den weiteren Verlauf einer Operation entscheidend ist. Ferner ist nach operativen und 
taktischen (Karrpf-)Zonen (im letzteren Fall nach sogen. "Schlacht-/Theaterbühnen”) zu fragen. 
Hinsichtlich der klimatischen Suuktur sind Wetter- und Sichtverhältnisse in ihrer Wirkung auf Strategie 
und Taktik zu berücksichtigen. Bedauerlicherweise hat die Militärgeographie bis heute nicht als 
grundsätzliche Problemstellung in die Byzantinistik (und übrigens auch nicht in die Mediävistik) 
Einzug gehalten. Im Fall von Byzanz müßte man mit Hilfe der bisher vorliegenden 
Forschungsresultate (z.B. Wiener Reihe “Tabula Imperii Byzantini”, französische und bulgarische 
Einzelstudien der historischen Geographie) die räumlichen Strukturen speziell unter militärischem 
Aspekt erst einmal systematisch untersuchen. Eine eingehende militärgeographische Grund- 
lagenforschung würde ganz wesentlich zu einem besseren Verständnis der byzan-tinischen 
Kriegsgeschichte beitragen. 

2417 IX 1-82, bes. 6 (MS 19, 9 f.), 10 und 11 (MS 19, 29-35), 54-57 (MS ΧΙ B 19), 58-78 (MS 
X B 20), XVII 70-73; MS VIII 2,228 ff.; Campaign Organization and Tactics (᾿Ανονύμου Βιβλίον 
taxtıkov), in: Three Byzantine Military Treatises. Text, Translation, and Notes by G. T. Dennis [CFHB 
25], Washington 1985, 10 und 30 - Anon. bibl. takt. (Dennis): Peri Strat. (Dennis) 18. 


SLT X 17-18 (MS V 5). 
26Epd. X 12-16 (MS V 4). 
27Epd. IX 15 (MS 19, 47 1.. 
28 E04. IX 22 (MS IX 2, 23-26). 


29 Zur Via Egnatia s.: Soustal, P., Thrakien (Thrake, Rodope und Haimimontos) [Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften - OAW, phil.-hist. Kl., Denkschriften, 221. Band], Wien 1976, 133, 136- 
138 (C4) - TIB 6: O’Sullivan, Ε.. The Egnatian Way, Harrisburg 1972, 15-149 (geographischer 
Beschrieb und Unterhalt der Strecke). 

30 Tapkova-Zaimova, V., La transition entre l'antiquit& et l’epoque ottomane: les routes terrestres au 
Moyen Age. Bulletin de l’Association internationale d’etudes du Sud-Est europeen ΧΙ, Bucarest 1974, 
15-21 hier 15, 19. Wahrend für beide Achsen Material an militarischen Grenzsteinen (mit Inschriften) bis 
ins 4. Jh. hinein reichlich vorliegt, ist für die Zeit danach an ebensolchem nur noch wenig vorhanden 
(Ebd. 16). 


$lftineraria Romana. Römische Reisewege an der Hand der Tabula Peutingeriana. Dargestellt von 
Konrad Miller, Stuugart 1916, 566 (Karte 180). Zu Namen und Verlauf des Flusses Bardarios im 
Mittelalter (bes. im 10. und 11. Jh.) s. Prokic, B.. Die Zusätze in der Handschrift des Johannes 
Skylitzes codex Vondobonensis hist. graec. LXXIV. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des sogenannten 
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westbulgarischen Reiches. Diss., München 1906, 41 £. 
32 [tineraria, ebd. 566, 574. 


3310. Skyl. 341, 13 ff.: Io Zon. 558, 12 f. Fur die Rekonstruktion dieser Achse bedienen wir uns 
bes. folgender Werke: Itineraria, ebd. 566 (Karte 180), 570 (Karte 183), 573-578 (Strecke Nr. 81): Koder, 
J. - Hild, F., Hellas und Thessalia [DAW, phil.-hist. Ki., Denkschriften, 125. Band], Wien 1976 - TIB 
1. Diese Marschroute der Bulgaren durch Hellas und die Peloponnes wird von der Vita des hi. Nikon 
bestätigt (Vita Nikon [Sullivan] 140, 40, 4-10). 

34][Linecaria 574 f., TIB 1, ebd. 91, 208, 321. 

35Ebd. 173. 


3610. Skyi. 341, 28: TIB 1, ebd. 91; Philippson, A., Die griechischen Landschaften, I-IV. Mit 
Beiträgen zur historischen Landeskunde von E. Kirsten, hgg. von E. Kirsten, Frankfurt /M., 1950-1959, 
hier I, 1 (1950) 20 f., 31 f., 66, 110 £., 114 £. 


3710. Skyl. 341, 28; Itineraria, ebd. 575, TIB 1, ebd. 91, 269, Abramea (1974) 74 ff. Dieses enge, 
schluchtenartige und 8 km lange Tal war die kürzeste und bequemste Verbindung zwischen Makedonien 
und der thessalischen Ebene. An den Schlüsselstellen waren damals militärische Sperranlagen zur 
Kontrolle und Überwachung der Achse. Die Felswande der an manchen Stellen kaum 40 m breiten 
Schlucht sind unpassierbar und konnten nicht erstürmt werden. Für diese Tempe-Passage dürfte sich ein 
Feldherr nur dann entschieden haben, wenn er bereits beide Ausgänge in seinen Handen wusste. 
Ansonsten musste die Umgehungsroute durch den Niederen Olymp gewählt werden. Aus 
raumstrategischen Überlegungen konnte sich u. E. eine Festung zum Sperren des sw. Achsenaustritts und 
zum Überwachen des Tales auch auf der Höhe der fruhbyzantinischen Siedlung Gonnoi (3 km w. 
Taleiatritt, mit guter Einsicht ins Tal) befunden haben (TIB 1. ebd. 166; Philippson. ebd. 111-114, 
Bereisung 1990). 

38TIB 1, ebd. 91, 109, 208. 


3910. Sky. 341. 28: TIB 1. ebd. 91. 

40 jo. Skyl. 341,25. 31-35; also am Fusse des Olymp vorbei nach Larissa. durch die Ebene von 
Pharsalia und (bei n. Monasterion oder Gynaikokastron oder n. Domokos) über den Fluss Apidanos 
(heute: Pharsaliotes [s. TIB 1, ebd. 124]). durch die Phurka sowie an Zetunion vorbei zum Spercheios. 

4l End. 148. Dieses in der w. Othrys gelegene befestigte Städtchen befand sich abseits der Strasse 
Zetunion-Larissa (Philippson, ebd. 197 1... 

42TIB 1,93. Diese Wegstrecke muss in unserem Fall, wenn auch quellenmaässig nicht gesichert, 
vermutet werden. Samuel dürfte daran gelegen haben, rasch und ohne Umwege vorwartszukommen sowie 
steategische Schlüsselpositionen in Besitz zu nehmen und möglichst grosse Beute zu machen (also den 
Weg entlang grösserer Siedlungen zu wahlen!). Io. Skyl. 341, 30-35. Da das offenbar kleine 
byzantinische Heer geschlossen auf der Hauptachse vorrückte, wie es den Regeln der Taktik entsprach 
(vgl. LT IX 3-21, 58-82: MS 19, 3-17, 47-54 und XII B 20), dürften keine Truppenverbände von Larissa 
aus auf den diese Route flankierenden w. und ὃ. Nebenachsen (5. TIB 1, ebd. 9 f., 133, 144 f., 152, 
161. 170,271 und thematische Karte) in Richtung Phurka und Zetunion marschiert sein. 

435. TIB 1, ebd. 94. 

4410. Skyl. 342, 50 f. 

45 Angesehen als Fluchtburg für die Bevölkerung der Umgebung und zur Verteidigung der letzteren, 
durften manche dieser Stützpunkte auch als eine Art Relaisstation der UÜbermittlung gedient haben. 

46EHd. 341. 13. 25. 32. 34, 342, 51. Ausser im Fall von Thessalonike hören wir nichts von 
byzantinischen Gegenwehren aus Festungen und befestigten Städten heraus, von denen doch ee 
entlang der (bulgarischen und) byzantinischen Marschachse, insbesondere an wichtigen Schlüsselstellen, 
existierten und bei Kriegsgefahr mit Teilen von θέματα besetzt worden sein dürften. 

4710. Skyl. 341, 13 ff. 25. 30 f., 342, 50 1. Oberhummer, E. Thessalonike, in: REIT I. Halbband, 
Stuttgart 1936, 159 ff. (mit Abb.); Geologische Karte (1:50'000) Thessaloniki Sheet 67; 
Papajannopoulos (1983) 21-27 sowie Karte (S. 21 und Plan der Baudenkmäler im Anhang): er uns 

1990. Zur genauen topographischen und forifikatorischen Beschreibung sei speziell auf Tafrali, O., 
Topographie de Thessalonique, 1913, bes. 30-114, verwiesen. 
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43]0. Skyt. 341, 25. 31, 342, 51. 

19End. 341, 32 f. Dieses regionale politische und militärische, verkehrsgeographische und 
wirtschaftliche sowie kirchliche (μητρόπολις 10./11. Ib.) Zentrum dürfte für Samuels kunftige Pläne 
strategisch bedeutsam gewesen sein, um von dort aus weitere Operationen nach S zu unternehmen und 
diese Stadt nicht zu einem byzantinischen Widerstandsnest werden zu lassen. Daher musste er früher 
Larissa in seinen Besitz bringen und die Bevölkerung von dort deportieren (Ebd. 330, 3 f.). Fur eine 
starke Befestigung und Verteidigung Larissas, wo neben Garnisonstruppen auch die mobile 
Themenarmee stationiert war - Kekaumenos’ Grossvater, Kekaumenos Nikulitzas, hielt sich mit seinen 
Truppen innerhalb der Festungs- und Stadtmauern auf (Kekaumenos [Litavrin] 250, 20. und 252, 23; 
vgl. hierzu auch Ebd. Anm. 894) - spricht u. E. indirekt die Tatsache, dass Samuel erst nach Jahren 
erfolgloser Versuche die Stadt einzunehmen vermochte (s. Ebd. 250, 14-252, 16). Die Passage bei 
Kekaumenos (Ebd. 250, 14 ff.) muss im Zusammenhang mit Ebd. 248, 27 f.. gesehen werden. Wegen 
der starken Verbauung des Stadtgelandes und der Umgebung heute ist eine nahere Vorstellung und 
Beurteilung des damaligen Vorgeländes der Stadtfestung nicht moglich (Bereisung 1990 und 1998). 

ὅ010. Sky. 341, 32. Wohl besassen Pharsalos und Zetunion ihre hochgelegene Burg, doch war das 
darunter und darum herum gelegene Siediungsgelände, welches fur diesen Zweck hätte genutzt werden’ 
konnen, nicht ummauert gewesen. Zu Pharsalos s.: TIB 1 (1976) 238 f., Thematische Karte; Abramea 
(1974) 135 £.; Philippson I (1950) 62-64: Geologische Karte (1:50'000) Farsala Sheet 146; Bereisung 
1990 und 1998. Im Fall von Zetunion stimmt es überhaupt seltsam, dass loannes Skylitzes diese 
verkehrs- und militärstrategisch bedeutsame und damals (9.-13. Jh.) nicht ummauerte Stadt mit einer 
Zitadelle (auf der antiken Akropolis, no. über der heutigen Stadt gelegen) im eigentlichen 
Operationsgebiet gar nicht erwahnt. Der seit der Antike bezeugte Ort ging in nachjustinianischer Zeit 
unter und wurde nach der Slaweninvasion im 9. Jh. wieder errichtet, wobei allerdings von der Festung 
des 10. und 11. Jh.s keine Spuren mehr vorhanden sind (TIB 1, ebd. 283 £.; Bereisung 1990 und 1998). 
Lediglich im Zusammenhang mit Basileios' II. Besichtigung (1018) der Gebeine der 996 am Spercheios 
gefallenen Bulgaren in Zetunion wird dieser Ort von Ioannes Skylitzes genannt (lo. Skyl. 364, 76 ff.). 
Wer die Position der Festung von Zetunion beherrschte, durfte nicht nur den von hier aus einsehbaren 
Teil der Achse Larissa-Achen, sondern auch den südl. zu ihren Füssen gelegenen ö. und gleichzeitig 
strategisch bedeutendsten Teil der Spercheios-Senke mit seinen Ein- und Austritten in alle vier 
Himmelsrichtungen kontrolliert haben (Bereisung 1990 und 1998). 

SILT IX 78 (MS ΧΙ B 20, 84). 80 (MS XII Β 20, 90), XIV 28 (MS VII Β 12, 19 £f.), XVII 33 
(MS X1 1, 54 [1,71 (MS ΧΙ 2, 96 f.). In einem solch gearteten Gelände wurde die Formation nicht 
zerstreut und wurden von dort aus auch keine Anschläge unternommen. Breitete sich hingegen das Heer 
uber einen weiten Raum aus, drohte es, in ungleiche Teile zu zerfallen und sich nicht mehr 
kommandieren zu lassen und mangels Koordination sich vor dem Kampfe aufzulösen (MS II 1, 30-33). 


S2LT XIV 28 (MS VILB 12, 18 1f.), XX 64 (MS VIII 2, 51 ff). 


S3MS VIII 2,226: LT XX 56. Der ausgesuchte Kampfplatz musste aber dem Heer bekannt gemacht 
werden, um frühzeitig mit den Schwierigkeiten des Geländes vertraut zu werden (MS VIII 2, 267-270). 

SALT IX 61 (MS ΧΙ B 20, 26), XII 4. XVII 74 (MS IX 4, 7 [{) MS IX 4, 52. 60, ΧΙ 4, 59. 

SSLTIX 58 (MS XII B 20, 3 1£.), 61 (MS XII B 20, 26), 67 und 69 (MS XII B 20. 47-52), XVII 58 
(MS IX 3, 81), 94 (MS IX 5, 40 f.). 95 (MS IX 5, 43 £.); MS IX 4, 10-20, ΧΙ 4,28 f. 59. 107 ff. 141. 
147 1..XIT A 6, I ff.; Anon. bibl. takt. (Dennis) 14, 19, 20: Peri paradr. (Dennis) 6, 23; Le Traite sur la 
Guerilla (De velitatione) de l!empereur Nic&phore Phocas (963-969). Texte etabli par G. Dagron et H. 
Mibäescu. Traduction et Commentaire par G. Dagron. Appendice (Les Phocas) par J.-C. Cheynet [Le 
monde byzantin], Paris 1986, 212 (Schema N’ XIV); Nik. Uran. Takt. 64, 5-6 (Marschformation beim 
Passieren eines Engpasses in Erwartung eines herannahenden Gegners). 

S6LT XVIE 15 (MS IX 1.45), XVII 73 (MS ΧΙ 2, 99); MS XII B 22, 78-81, 96. 

S’LT XVII 13 (MS IX 1,32 1}. 

58 Dabei waren die beiden erstgenannten Raume genauso durch einen neuralgischen und gefährlichen 
Flaschenhals (Tempe-Tal) miteinander verbunden wie Thessalien und die Spercheios-Ebene durch die 
Phurka (Othrys-Gebirge). Die Kontrolle dieser beiden Verbindungskorridore war für den Vorstoss auf der 
Hauptachse nach S ganz entscheidend. Von den topographischen Bedingungen her erwies sich der Marsch 
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der Griechen von Thessalonike nach Zetunion und ins Operationsgelande offenbar als problemlos. Wenn 
im Fall von Thessalien von “ὁδοιπορίᾳ συντόνῳ᾽ die Rede ist, so konnten u. E. hierfür nur Wetter- 
und/oder Zeitvechältnisse Ursache gewesen sein (s. u.). lo. Skyl. 341, 33. 

S9Philippson I, 1 (1950) 234 f.; TIB 1 (1976) 42-44: Bereisung 1990 und 1998. 


CO Bereisung 1990 und 1998. Die seichten Ufer, die Sumpfe und die fortschreitenden 
Anschwemmungen im Malischen Golf liessen einen eigentlichen Schiffsverkehr durch die ganze 
Geschichte hindurch nie aufkommen. Um so bedeutender waren deshalb für die Spercheios-Senke die 
Landwege. Kontrolliert werden konnte der Verkehr auf den in alle vier Himmelsrichtungen (s. TIB 1, 
ebd. 93-96) fuhrenden Strassen vom Knotenpunkt Zetunion aus. Die in unserem Fall nicht in Frage 
kommenden (weil hindernisreichen und wenig ausgebauten) Nebenverbindungen von Leukas über 
Palaiokastro nach N und von Neai Patrai nach Naupaktos (5) eigneten sich damals nicht fur 
Heeresbewegungen. 

6lBequignon, Y., La vallee du Spercheios des origines au IV® siecle [Etudes d’archeologie et de 
topographie], Paris 1937, 235-263 (Thermopylai und Umgebung), 263-303 (no. Spercheios-Tal), 303- 
307 (südl. Malischer Golf), 307-312 (S Tal), 312-322 (W Tal), 322-337 (N Tal), 337-342 (O Tal). Leider 
fehlt es mehrheitlich an exakten Zeitangaben für die einzelnen Festungsspuren. Auch findet sich in dieser 
Studie kein einziger Hinweis auf Relikte mittelalterlicher Baustrukturen. Die Photos von 
Fortifikationsmauern verraten antiken Baustil. 

62 Auch zu Beginn der neunziger Jahre unseres Jahrhunderts fehlt es an grundlegenden Arbeiten zum 
muittelalterlichen Festungsbau in Griechenland. Nach TIB 1, ebd. 109, sollen anhand der bisherigen 
Forschungsergebnisse sowohl die n. als auch die sudi. Gebirgsgrenze der Spercheios-Ebene im 
Mittelalter durch Befestuigungsanlagen (N: Reihe einzelner Burgen und Stadtbefestigungen wie Pharsalos 
und Ezeros kontrollierte die Strasse von Pharsalos über das Narthakion- und Antinitsa-Gebirge nach 
Zetunion) geschützt gewesen sein, was jedoch fur uns aufgrund der veranderten territorialpolitischen 
Situation und fehlender mittelalterlicher Zeugnisse nicht nachvollziehbar ist. Im W der Senke sind 
bislang keine Forufikationsspuren ausgemacht worden, auch wenn gewisse Toponyme (wie Gardiki, 
Palaiokastron, Dikastron) auf Burgnamen hinweisen. Dagegen wurde die durch das Knemis-, 
Kallidromon-, Oite- und Bardusia-Gebirge gebildete sudi. Barriere entsprechend durch Festungsbauten 
(Thermopylai, Festungen Muntonitsa, Siderokastron und Neai Patrai) verstärkt (TIB 1, ebd. 109 £.). 
Keine fortifikatorische Spuren sind im O, im Küstengebiet des Malischen Golfs, auszumachen. 
Vermutlich bildete allein schon der breite Schlamm- und Sumpfstreifen einen genügend effizienten 
Schutzgürtel. Allerdings sicherte eine Kette von Burgen nicht nur die n. Küste des Golfs, sondern auch 
die Strasse Demetrias - Zetunion, welch letztere auch von Gardiki aus kontrolliert wurde (TIB 1, ebd. 
111). 

6310. Skyt. 342, 38. 41 f.: Io. Zon. 559,21. 5 ff. 


64End. 342,37 £.: Io. Zon. 559, 1-3. Der nach seinem schnellen Lauf benannte Spercheios 
(σπέρχεσϑαι) trat auf der Höhe von Zetunion in eine 8 km breite Mundungsebene zum Malischen Golf 
hin ein. In seinem Unterlauf (ab Phrantzes) konnte der ca. 50 m breite und in vielen Windungen 
fliessende Spercheios schon in der Antike nur auf festen Brücken überschritten werden (Stählin, F., 
Spercheios, in: RE 3 A 2, Stuttgart 1929, 1626 f.; Philippson I, 1, 1950, 235). Die Mündungsebene war 
früher zumeist (ausser im Sommer) wegen des hohen Wasserstandes stark versumpft und veränderte sich 
infolge von Anschwemmungen markant (Stählin, ebd. 1627; TIB 1, ebd. 449). Um das Jahr 1000 dürfte 
sich die Mundung ca. 5,6-6 km w. der heutigen befunden haben (gemäss unseren Berechnungen aufgrund 
der Angaben bei Stahlin, ebd. 1627). Um 480 v. Chr. könnte die Mündung des Spercheios 
wahrscheinlich 7-8 km oberhalb der Brücke Alamana bei dem heutigen Dorf Komma gelegen haben 
(Stählin, 1934, 2404: Philippson, ebd. 240; vgl. auch B&quignon, 1937, 66). Durch die Senkstoffe des 
Spercheios sowie der Flusse des Oite-Gebirges, die sich zu Herodots Zeiten noch direkt ins Meer 
ergossen, erhohte sich in dieser Zone, insbesondere in der Nähe der Thermopylen, der Boden und damit 
das Flussbett in der Ebene, die er häufig überschwemmte. Dadurch verschob sich der Unterlauf der 
Flüsse immer wieder (Stählin, 1929, 1627; Ders. 1934, 2404; Philippson, ebd. 238 f.). Im Gegensatz zu 
heute floss der Spercheios νοῦ E. 19. Jh. ab ca. 2 km o. der Alamana-Brücke wesentlich sudl.er sowie 
sehr nahe und parallel zu den Thermopylen (Stählin, 1929, 1627. Auf der geologischen Karte Stylis 
[1:50'000] Sheet 185 ist das alte Flussbett deutlich zu erkennen. Dieses verlief ca. 750-1000 m parallel 
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n. der heutigen Nationalstrasse von der Alamana-Brücke nach Molos und schloss mit dieser einen 
Sumpfgurtel ein. Der alte Spercheios mundete ca. 2,75-3 km n. der Siedlung Hagias Trias ins Meer). Zu 
den (verhängnisvollen) klimatischen Bedingungen in der Spercheios-Ebene s. u. 

6510. Skyl. 342, 47 f.: lo. Zon. 559, 1 f. 

6610. Skyl. 342, 36-41; Io. Zon. 559, 1-5. 

6710. Skyl. 342, 38 ff.; Io. Zon. 559, 3 ff. 

68 Bereisung 1990 und 1998. Unsere Behauptung kann auch von Philippsons These (I. 1, 1950, 238) 
nicht geschmälert werden, wonach der Spercheios im oberen (w.) Teil im Mittelalter (wie heute) leicht 
durchfurtet werden konnte. Die Probleme bei einer allfalligen Durchquerung der Bistritsa wären u. E. in 
den Quellen sicher zum Ausdruck gebracht worden. Talabwarts, aber o. der Achse Alepospita - Zetunion, 
konnte eine solche Furt durch sumpfiges Gelände mit niedriger Uferböschung existiert haben. Allerdings 
war hier die baumlose Ebene offen und daher einsehbar. Zudem gilt es zu bedenken, dass bei der heute 
o.sten Brücke (Alamana) der ca. 40-50 m breite Fluss bei Hochwasser nicht durchfurtbar war. Vielleicht 
waren im 10. Jh. die Bodenverhaltnisse in diesem Raum so seicht, dass es hier bei länger anhaltenden 
Regenfällen schnell zu Überschwemmungen kommen konnte, so dass sich eben eine See bildete (Io. 
Skyl. 342, 37 f.). Sollte die Alamana-Brucke schon 996 bestanden haben, so konnte auch sie damals 
nicht begangen worden sein, da sie sich eben inmitten des überschwemmten Gebietes befand. Daher 
konnte die Furtpassage nur w. dieser Brucke erfolgt sein. 

69Bereisung 1990 und 1998. Hier und im Folgenden 5. Karte im Anhang. 

00. Sky. 341. 35-342, 36: Io. Zon. 558, 16-559, 1. 

71 Bereisung 1990 und 1998. 

72]0. Skyt. 341,35 ( πήγνυσι τὴν στρατοπεδείαν"); Io. Zon. 558, 16 f. ( Κατεσκηνωμένου"): MS 
IX 1,44 ff.: LT XI 14, 34; Kekaumenos (Litavrin) 138, 24 £.; Nik. Uran. Takt. 65, 11; Aussaresses, F., 
L’armee byzantine ἃ la fin du VI’ siöcle d’apres le Strategicon de l’empereur Maurice, Bordeaux-Paris 
1909, 96. Übrigens konnte ein Gelände ohne Anhöhe sowie mit untiefem Fluss-bett und eher 
seichten und nicht schnell entwässernden Stellen die Gesundheit der Truppe gefährden. Samuel 
dürfte wohl kaum aus freien Stücken bei diesen Wetter- und Bodenverhältnissen am Spercheios 
gelagert haben. Vgl. dazu die kiritischen Gedanken von Grosse, R., Das römisch-byzantinische 
Marschlager vom 4.-10. Jahrhundert. Das sog. Strategikon des Maurikios, in: BZ 22 (1913) 90-121, 
hier 110 ἢ. 

m Fall des Heerlagers am Spercheios bleibt. es bei der blossen Erwähnung ohne naheren 
Lagerbeschrieb. Unsere Bemühungen anlasslich der Feldbegehungen, die mögliche Lagerposition im 
Gelände zu bestimmen, scheiterten zudem wegen der heutigen örtlichen Überbauungen. 

MLT Epil. 53, 61 und 67. Dabei beruft sich der Autor in LT Epil. 67 für Wettervorhersagen auf 
verschiedene einschlagige Fachschriften (u. a. Prolemaios' Tetrabiblos, die Vorhersagetafeln der Chaldaer, 
die Phainomena von Aratos, die Beobachtungen uber Tage und Monate von Ioannes Lydos). Vom 
Feidherrn wurde verlangt, das künfuge Wetter vorherzusagen (LT ΧΧ 141). 

I5Koder. J., Der Lebensraum der Byzantiner. Historisch-geographischer Abriss ihres mittelalterlichen 
Staates im östlichen Mittelmeerraum [Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, Ergänzungsband 1], Graz- 
Wien-Köln 1984, 41-43: TIB 1, ebd. 48; TIB 6, ebd. 57 f.; Pounds, N. J. G., Eastern Europe, London 
1969, 27-31; Kravari, V.. Villes et villages de Macedoine occidentale, Paris 1989.28 f.; Kaplan, M., 
Les hommes et la terre ἃ Byzance du VW]I* au XI® siecle. Propriet& et exploitation du sol [Byzantina 
Sorbonensia 10], Paris 1992, 12 f.; s. u. 

76ppilippson, A., Das Klima Griechenlands. Bonn 1948, 9 f., 177 f., 180-182. Bereisung Herbst 
1998. 

Diese Beobachtungen beruhen auf A. Philippsons empirischen Messungen von 1887-89, s.: Ebd. 
13 f., 66 1f., 79 £f.. 83, 85, 87 {{., 93-96, 100, 104 ff., 143 £., 148 f., 152 f., 178. Auch Y. Bequigaon 
(1937, 79 f.) kommt aufgrund empirischer Daten von 1898-1915 und von 1932 zu dem Schluss, dass die 
Monate Oktober bis Januar/Februar (teilweise März) typische Regenmonate waren, wobei es im 
November mit Abstand am meisten Niederschläge gab, gefolgt vom Dezember. 

78\g1. Philippson, ebd. 121-123. 
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79Diese Zeitverhaltnisse passen exakt in den zeitlichen Kontext der Schilderungen von loannes 
Skylitzes, Ioannes Zonaras und anderen, arabischen Autoren hinein. 

80Eine weitere Variante hätte aber darin bestanden, unverrichteter Dinge abzuziehen und den Gegner 
in der Phurka aus Hinterhalten heraus zu empfangen. Dabei hätte aber die Gefahr bestanden, dass die 
Bulgaren den Heimweg westwarts über Karpeneission hätten wählen können. 5. Karte im Anhang. 

8110. Skyl. 341, 33 f. 

82 Die Strecke Larissa-Zetunion (108 km) dürfte das byzantinische Heer ohne Zeitverzug (wegen 
anderer langerer Aufenthalte als Nachtlager) und bei einer Tagesleistung von ca. 25-30 km in gut vier 
Tagen zuruckgelegt haben. 

So. Skyl. 342, 39 ff.: Io. Zon. 559, 4 ff.; Peri Strat. (Dennis) 39, 19. 5. Karte im Anhang. 

84 Vielleicht etwa analog zum Bild der Flusspassage auf dem Feldzug Alexanders des Grossen, 
wovon ia Peri Strat. (Dennis) 19, 76 ff. die Rede ist. δ. Karte im Anhang. 

8510. Skyl. 342, 36 ff.; Io. Zon. 559, 1 ff.; LT XVII 22 (MS IX 2, 24). Vermutlich war der Fluss 
wegen seiner weichen, schlammigen Unterlage und der Sandbänke sowie seiner fur kleine Schiffe zu 
starken Stromung und des mitfliessenden Gerolls nicht schiffbar. 

86 Vgl. MS 19,36 ff., XII B 21,29. Im 10. Jh. verfugte jedes βάνδον (Truppenkörper) über drei 
Schläuche aus Rindsleder, um tiefe und schwierige Flüsse zu überqueren (Konst. Porph. Treatises C 134, 
655 Sf.). 

Vgl: LT XVIl 13-15 (MS IX 1,32 11); Peci Swat. (Dennis) 19. 40-65, 89-100. 

88Peri Sırat. (Dennis) 39,5 ff. 13 ff. 

5910. Skyt. 342, 41 f£.; lo. Zon. 559, 5 ff.; vgl. MS VITA Pr 37 £.: LT XVII 2-15 (MS IX 1), 16-33 _ 
(MS IX 2); Peri Strat. (Dennis) 39, 23 ff. 36 ff. Zur Vorbereitung und Durchfuhrung des Nachtkampfes, 
insbesondere zur Angriffsformauon s.: Peri paradr. (Dennis) 24. In Ebd. (19,5 f. 16) wird eine 
genugende Anzahl gut ausgerüsteter Truppen gefordert (5'000-6'000 Mann). Dagron/Mihäescu (1986) 
129-133 (Kap. XXIV) und 213 (Schema N’ XV). 

WKonst. Porph. Treatises B 82, 3-84, 33 und entsprechenden Anm. 5. 157 1. 

ALT ΧΧ 68. Zu den κατασκοποί ausführlich 5. Dagron/Mihäescu (1986) 248 ff. Zu den 
δουκατώραι s. besonders Anon. bibl. takt. (Dennis) 18. Nik. Uran. Takt. 63. 4: Konst. Porph. Treatises 
171, Anm. zu B 116. 

92MS VILB 13, 11 ff. 

9EBd. VIII 2. 65 ff.; Syli. Tact. 8: Kekaumenos (Litavrin) 168, 17 ff. 

94LT XII 108 (MS VII B 16, 20). 

9SNach Ioannes Skylitzes ist nur gesichert, dass die Überquerung nachts stattfand, wogegen nach 
Ioannes Zonaras expressis verbis auch das Rekognoszieren des Geländes nachts durchgeführt wurde, 
weich letzteres auch den Empfehlungen der theoretischen Kriegfuhrung in Byzanz entsprechen würde. 

Ebd. 341, 30 ff. Aufgrund der möglichen Kenntnis des Aufenthaltsortes der Bulgaren könnte der 
byzantinische General durchaus beabsichtigt haben, Samuel beim Eintritt in die Spercheios-Senke, also 
bei den Thermopylai, zu stellen, auf alle Fälle aber auf der südl. Flussseite (5. ο.). Nur bei dieser 
strategischen Schlusselstelle konnte ein nach N ziehender Gegner in all seinen Ausweichmöglichkeiten 
gehindert werden. 

97 Dadurch, dass die immobile Verteidigung bei Thessalonike versagte, erwies sich das byzantinische 
strategische Defensivsystem an dieser Stelle als ungenügend und gelang es den Bulgaren, tief in 
oströmisches Territorium einzufallen. 

9810. Skyl. 341, 25-35: Io. Zon. 558, 15 f. 

9910. Skyl. 342, 36-50; Io. Zon. 559, 1-7. 

10075. Skyl. 342, 50 f. 

101Nach den Taktika hiess "verteidigen": abwarten und dann zuschlagen, verzögern bis zum 
günstigsten Augenblick und dann kampf- und kriegsentscheidend reagieren. Zur Verteidigung generell 5.: 
Peri Strat. (Dennis) 6; Peri paradr. (Dennis) 3 und 12. Zu den Verteidigungsvorbereitungen in Erwartung 
eines nächtlichen Angriffs des Gegners auf ein befestigtes Lager s. Anon. bibl. takt. ebd. 1]. Zum 
Schutz vor Überraschungsangriffen s. Peri Strat. ebd. 20. 
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10250 etwa gemäss LT XVII 15 (MS IX 1. 43-51). 

103[0, Sky1. 342, 36 ff.; Io. Zon. 559, 2 ff. 

104Djes gilt für das Mittelalter generell; vgl. hierzu auch Kaegi, W.E., jr.. Some Thoughts on 
Byzantine Nülitary Strategy, in: The Hellenic Studies Research, Lecture and Scholarship Fund, 


Brookline (Mass.) 1983, 1 f. Um nicht eine Schlacht zu befurchten, sollte man den eingekreisten Gegner 
fliehen lassen. 


RELIGION AND MAGIC IN SYRIA AND WIDER ORIENT IN 
THE EARLY BYZANTINE PERIOD 


ANASTASIAD. VAKALOUDI / THESSALONIKI 


1. The Oriental Birthplaces of Magic According to the 
Early Byzantine Period Sources 

A very characteristic element that we can observe in the early 
Byzantine period sources is that the origin of idolatry and magic is 
put in Africa (Ethiopia, Egypt) and in the nations which have been 
created by the sons of Noah: Ham—> from whose nation idola 
and magic allegediy spread to the Babylonians, Persians, Hindus‘, 
and Japheth —> from whose nation they spread to the Greeks?. 

Eusebius of Caesarea refers to the belief of the Greeks that: 
“Μοῦνοι Χαλδαῖοι σοφίην Aaxov, nd ἄρ᾽ Εβραῖοι, αὐτογένεθλον 
ἄνακτα σεβαζόμενοι Θεὸν ἁγνῶς, Χαλδαίους δὲ τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
διὰ τὸν Αβραὰμ ὠνόμασεν, ἐπεὶ Χαλδαῖοι ἦν τὸ γένος, ὡς 
ἱστορεῖται". According to Byzantine traditions, philosophy (always 
interwoven with mysticism and magic) had been cultivated in the 
barbarıc lands, in Persians by the Magi, in Babylonians and 
Assyrians by the Chaldeans, in Hindus by the Gymnosophists and 
the Brahmans, in Syrians by the Jews, in Celts and Gauls by the 
Druids and Semnotheoi and finally in the Egyptians by the priests- 
scribes*. The holy nations, to whom the gods have been revealed, 
were the Egyptians, the Phoenicians and the Chaldeans who were 
identified with the Assyrians, the Lydians and the Jews”. 

According to the Neo-Pythagorean philosopher Noumenius, so 
great was the influence of these countries’ doctrines and rituals, that 
if someone examined Plato’s philosophy, he would connect it with 
the doctrines of Pythagoras and farther with these of the Brahmans, 
the Jews, the Magi and the Egyptians®. 

As representatives of this kind of philosophers were Zalmoxis in 
Thrace, who was either a disciple of Pythagoras then worshiped as a 
god or truly a Scythian god; Hephaestus in Egypt, who was the 
founder of a philosophy always continued by the priests and the 
prophets; Zoroaster with the circle of the pious and philosophers 
Magi in Persia’; in Joudea, not only Moses and Solomon but also 
Joseph, who had been pfoven wiser than the astrologers, the 
diviners, the sorcerers, the magicians and all the philosophers or 
Daniel the prophet, who had become. more famous than the wise 
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men, the astrologers, the diviners, the magicians and every 
philosopher in Babylon‘. 

Therefore, according to the Byzantines, not every nation was 
capable of contacting the supernatural forces. Only special nations, 
dear to the spirits, such as the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the 
Assyrians, the Jews, the Persians, had this capacity because they 
were living on the earth when the gods were there. Thus they knew 
gods’ language and everything that pleased them and they could 
contact them without fear’. According to the Byzantines, the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Phrygians, the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks had the same religion. They were theurgists (ποιηταὶ 
ἀγαλμάτων Kal εξηγηταὶ καὶ τελεσταὶ μυστηρίων)". 

Two elements must be taken in consideration: a) The existing 
confusion between philosophy and magical arts so that many times 
the one is shown and proven through the other. b) The fact that in all 
the countries mentioned above, the representatives of “philosophy” 
usually belong to the area of the political authority and the priesthood. 
In this way, by controlling knowledge and peoples’ thought, they can 
manipulate peoples’ actions to their benefit. 

According to a quotation of Joannes Chrysostomus, when the 
Apostles received the Holy Spirit they began to speak the languages 
of Hindus, Egyptians, Persians, Scyths, Thracians''. By the citation 
of these languages, maybe he intends to emphasize that the lands to 
which they belonged were considered as the birthplaces of mystic 
religions and —in parallel— of magic. Elsewhere Chrysostomus 
adds that the Athenians had adopted many gods from Scythes, 
Thracians, Egyptians, who naturally were not true gods but demons, 
because “πάντες γὰρ οἱ θεοὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν daunöva”'?”. He adopts 
the well-known method of the ancient Jews who used to identify the 
gods of their enemies with the evil demons'’. Especially Babylon and 
Egypt were considered as the two main birthplaces of idolatry, 
magic, and every kind of sorcery'*. 

The truth is that in many of these countries human sacrifices were 
legislated offers to the gods. The Phoenicians and the Rhodians 
sacrificed humans to Saturn, the Egyptians of Heliopolis to Hera, the 
Laodiceans of Syria to Athena, the Libyans, the Carthaginians, the 
Doumateans of Arabia, the Thracians, the Scyths, the Greeks, the 
Romans to various gods'”. 

The early Byzantine Christian sources repeatedly remind us of the 
traditional exercise of magic in these countries, and that probably 
means that these arts continued to be practiced. This fact is also 
pointed by Ephrem Syrus, archbishop of Nisibis in the IV. century 
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AD., who states that those who were considered as wise diviners of 
Assyria, astrologers of Babylon, magicians of Egypt, pseudo- 
prophets and magicians of Sion, all excellent adepts of their arts, 
were succeeded in his time by disciples, who used the same methods 
and exercised them as a profession'”. 

On the other hand, the Assyrians, the Egyptians and the Jews, 
were accepted by the Christians as holy nations, as long as these 
were the nations which had embraced Christ’. The Jews — 
especially those who lived in the hollow Syria (“KoiAn Zupia”)— 
were considered as descendants of the Hindu philosophers. Eusebius 
of Caesarea claims that Syrians named all the philosophers “Jews”, 
from the name of the land Joudea'®. Joannes Chrysostomus asserts 
that Syriac and Hebraic were almost the same and as the land of 
Joudea was considered the whole of Palestine from Egypt to 
Euphrates opposite to Babylonia where Abraham originated‘”. He 
also refers to the constant contacts of the Jews with Persians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and the inhabitants of Palestine?°. The last. 
ones, the Canaanites, were also idolaters who offered human 
sacrifices to the gods. They were considered to have had a hedonistic 
conception of life as did all the eastern nations”'. 


2.The Struggle Between Christianity and Paganism: the 
Role of Magic 

When Christianity strengthened its status (from the IV. century AD.) 
it then attacked with all its power against paganısm —especially 
against these practices which were related to the astrology, and the 
representations of sexual intercourse in the honor of gods— and 
magic. All of the Christian Fathers tried to connect the accusations for 
vulgar sexual misdeeds, astrological divinations (which were 
contrary to the Christian “free will”) and exercise of black magic with 
the pagan cults and the sects. The persistence of paganism — 
especially in Syria— and pagans’ performance of certain religious 
practices, which were interpreted as magical rites, helped those 
Christian critics. On the other hand, the persistence of Christian 
polemicists in connecting pagan religious practices with the demons 
and the black magic, reflects their attitude and how seriously they 
took these rites as a religious threat?”. 

Therefore Christians alleged that the gentile gods were former 
people who were occupied with unholy arts as Hermes, the king of 
Egypt, who was a diviner, and Hephaestus who had the same title 
and with a mystic prayer cönstructed iron (in an identification with 
the Phrygian gods Kabeiri). Kronus (Saturn) was the king of Syria 
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and Jupiter or Picus was his descendant””. Dionysus traveled from 
Boiotia to Persia and India, where he showed his miracle-working 
and then brought back to Greece the rites of the solar prayers 
combining them with miracles’*. 

Then —according to the Christian sources— all the gentile gods of 
these areas changed into demons and all the feasts in their honor into 
unholy rituals. Sozomenus states that in Heliopolis of Lebanon and 
Arethousa of Syria the idolaters were conducting human sacrifices 
and sexual orgies””. In Gabala of Syria the anchorite Thalelaios (V. 
century AD.) went to be an ascetic in a pagan temple full of demons 
whom their believers worshipped with unholy sacrifices. These 
demons were reportedly causing damages not only to humans but 
also to animals of the territory until the Christian Saint managed to 
banish them?*. 


3. Oriental Feasts and Magic 

Joannes Chrysostomus informs us about the contact of the Jews with 
the Moabites and the worship of “Βεελφεγώρ᾽ or “Peywp” or 
“Βάαλ᾽ or “BnA” or in Greek “Kpövos” or “Πλούτων᾽. To the 
honour of these gods the Eastern nations and the Greeks conducted 
apotropaic magic ceremonies and libations which they also used as 
offerings to the dead. Chrysostomus ends up by saying that if 
someone thought of these gods as souls of dead men he would not be 
wrong“ . That means that we are dealing here with a cult of the dead 
which turned out to be a cult of the infernal demons with offers of 
apotropaic sacrifices, mainly to the infernal demon Kronus or 
Pluto°”. 

Similar ceremonies took place in Syria at the age of Ephrem of 
Nisibe (IV. century AD.). There, the women, with magic rites, used 
to offer, as gifts to the morning star, wheat and baked sweets. They 
left them on the altars, which the diviners dedicated to the star, and 
then they δία them by jesting””. If we take in mind Chrysostomus’ 
information that the Jewish star “Pabav” is the corresponding Greek 
star of “Kpövos””” then maybe we can find a common ritual pattern 
between the ceremonies of the Syrian women, who are related to the 
Jewish women, and the infernal ceremonies of Kronus. 


4. Polytheism and Magic in Syria 

The case of the religious status in Syria was quite peculiar, because it 
was never a cultural unity. The coastwise area had inherited the 
Phoenician rites, as the hinterland had big polytheistic (e.g. 
Hierapolis, Apamea, Harran) but also Christian (e.g. Antiochea, 
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Edessa, North Mesopotamia) centers. Edessa was a very vivid 
example of the struggle between paganism and Christianity. It was 
one of the greatest polytheistic centers with the worship of Nebo, 
Babylonian god of wisdom and fate, and Bel, the world’s ruler and 
master of the planets-stars, who gave the fertility. Edessa was the 
Eastern Athens, where the Greek philosophy was taught. The 
Byzantine Emperor Theodosius 1, in about 382, still allowed the 
inhabitants of Edessa to gather at the Pantheon, although the 
sacrifices were forbidden”'. 

The cities on the ambit of the Syrian desert were influenced by 
Babylon and the various rites of the Arabic nation, which lived in the 
desert. The cult of the Aramaic goddess Atargates and the Babylonian 
gods Bel and Nebo were on the top. The Syrian rites were 
characterized by offers, alight lamps in the honour of the gods and 
holy meals, which were offered by religious “θίασοι᾽ in the temples. 
Christianity prevailed in the IV. century but the pagan cults and 
practices remained active for some time. The countryside turned to 
the Christianity in the IV. and V. centuries, keeping at the same time 
the pagan cultural customs””. 

The cult of Atargates commanded the castration of the priests. The 
Christian monks were so much influenced by this tension, that the 
bishop Rabbula tried very hard —in the beginning of the V. century 
AD.— to hold them back from castrating themselves. The goddess’ 
cult had an Aramaic origin because the Syrian cult of the eagle as a 
symbol of heaven reflected the Arabic influence. The presence of all 
these elements was very strong in Syria (especially in Edessa) and 
from there, had spread to all the Byzantine state”°. When the pagan 
rites and feasts were replaced by the Christian, the last ones were 
copying all the pagan ways”“. 

Consequently in Orient, among the Christian flock the pagan and 
Jewish religious practices continued smoothly”. The churchmen 
pointed with discontent to the maintenance of Jewish or Roman —as 
noumenia which was renamed in hieromenia”’ — and pagan customs, 
the “Ἑλλήνων ἔθη (Greek customs)”’, among “τοὺς ποταποὺς 
Χριστιανούς" (the disgraceful Christians)” who believed at the 
same time in the Greek theogonic myths and genealogies, took baths 
in springs lighting up links and conducting purifications, offering 
incense near the springs and the rivers, invoking the demons and then 
going to sleep in order to see them in their dreams or to be cured by 
them; the Fathers accused the.people of observing superstitiously the 
changes of the weather, who or what they were going to meet with 
(παρατηρήσεις: observations), the flying of the birds 
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(“olwvıouol, olwvookoria”: augury), the words of others 
(“KAndovıonol”)- or of eating meat from offerings which was 
polluted from the invocations of the demons and other similar“. The 
Fathers included in the great (and usual) sins as prostitution, 
adultery, dirt, ‚also lechery, idolatry, astrology, the use of amulets, 
and poisoning"". 

The persistence of the ““magical” pagan customs and their mixture 
with Christianity were very strong especially in the Byzantine 
countryside which consisted of solid masses of inhabitants who 
continued to speak their maternal language, e.g. Coptic, Syriac, 
Thracian, Celtic or the Berber dialect, without knowing Greek or 
Latin at all. Their communication with the cities was almost 
inexistent. Even the progress of the Christianity was very slow in the 
countryside, due to the conservatism and the aloofness of the 
peasants. Therefore, even in the VI. or VIII. centuries AD., 
polytheistic customs continued to exist in the Byzantine empire, 
admixed with Christianity which had spread by this time”” 

Isaac of Antiochea (f before AD. 461) pointed out the activities of 
the diviners and the conjurors in Syria, who, with magical prayers 
and libations, misled people and persuaded them to worship the devil 
and his demons. These humans were also acting inside the Church, 
covered with the monastic schema“’. The patriarch attributed the 
phenomenon of divination and conjuration’s spread to idolatry which 
dominated the area. Karrhai (Carrhae) had followed the Persians who 
taught the worship of the sun and the idols. The inhabitants 
celebrated the god Beelschemain with sacrifices when in Nisibis 
honored him in the open with tymbans and trumpets”*. „The women 
worshiped at-the same time Jesus and Aphrodite’s star’. Jerusalem 
suffered, allegedly, the same corruption from the Chaldeans and the 
Arabs“ 

In the IV. century AD., Christianity had not yet universally 
triumphed in the Byzantine empire*’. In this century, Ephrem Syrus 
(of Nisibe) expressed his discontent, for his contemporaries were 
intensively occupied with “bapnakeia” (=poisoning), divination, 
“ἐπαοιδία᾽᾽ (=magical prayers), “παιδοφθορίες᾽ (=abortions with 
the use of potions), “ὀρνεοσκοπίες᾽ (=augury), “ἐπερωτήσεις 
πνευμάτων (=necromancy), “πεταλογραφίες᾽ (=engraving of 
magical symbols on tablets for the fabrication of cursing or 
apotropaic tablets, the so-called amulets). The Father identified all of 
these with the gentile sacrifices, the rites to the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the springs, the trees and the crossroads, with the “βάμματα᾽ 
(=the purifications: libations, aspersions and other similar acts for 
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religious expurgation) and the “mornpra” (= maybe the magical 
potions) . 

Many times Ephrem pointed to the constant association of Nisibis’ 
inhabitants with the magicians””, their recourse to the sorcerers and 
the augurs”’ and their continuous occupation with astrology, magic, 
sorcery, divination, poisoning, “παιδοφθορία᾽ (=abortions by the 
drinking of poison), “γραπτά᾽ (=cursing tablets but also amulets 
with invocations of demons written on them)°'. The wide exercise of 
sorcery was underlined by his statement that “ his fellow-townsmen 
have forgotten the Names because of the names’””. That meant that 
the invocations of the true Names of God had been replaced by others 
with pseudo-divine magical names of demons””. Numerous were 
those who exercised the above practices and likewise those who 
turned to them’*, especially the astrologers who made the 
horoscopes, exploited very widely the naive”; for example, the 
women who delivered achild were calling the astrologer to draw the 
newborn’s horoscope”°. Ephrem punished them, according to the 
apostolic command, by making them remain without the holy 
communion and by threatening them with condemnation to hell”. 

In the same century identical actions were described in a text about 
life and work of the Apostle Addai (so-called the Persian sage) in 
Armenia. The Saint asked his fellow townspeople why did they 
sacrifice to the demons and the devil, meaning by this the pagan 
religion of this country”°, and at the same time he discouraged them 
from, occupying themselves with magic, sorcery and all the similar 
acts””. 

In reality, polytheism became a target to Addai and the other 
Christian bishops because all of the elements which were described 
by them as magic, in fact formed a pagan religious aggregate which 
was dominant at the time. As it was already pointed out, the most 
vivid example existed in Syria, where the Apostle Addai attacked the 
pagan deities and their priests and destroyed the pagan temples in 
Edessa. In spite of this, the central temple, which symbolized the 
city’s Fortune, remained untouched and the city remained 
polytheistic°”. 


5. Sources About the Activities of Pagans and Magicians 
in Syria — The Involvement of the Christians 

In Syria, Antiochea seemed to have been the place for the magicians’ 
action during the IV. century AD., according to the testimony of the 
pagan orator Libanius, wh6 described the activities of the city’S 
sorcerers‘'. But if someone compared the actions of some pagans 
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with those of the magicians then someone would realise that many 
times they showed a striking similarity. In their perspective this 
justified the suspicions and accusations of magical occupations 
towards the pagans. 

Joannes Chrysostomus cited that at the time he was a child (born 
in the year AD. 367), a very thorough investigation had been 
conducted in his birthplace Antioch for the discovery of magicians. 
Chrysostomus’ comments on this investigation, due to the “ὑποψίαν 
Tupdvvwv” (suspicion of tyrants)°”, concerned the time that Valens 
commanded a wild pogrom against the gentile philosophers. The 
cause was the attempt of the pagans in Antiochea, the winter of 371 
to 372, to perform a divination with invocations of spirits, in order to 
find out who would succeed of the emperor after his death°°. This 
kind of divination is also described in a magical formula which is to 
be found in a magical papyrus written about AD 300°. In this 
divination a scribe took part, named Theodore, who was assumed to 
be the successor of Valens, and the famous Neoplatonic theurgist and 
magician Maximus of Ephesus (the teacher and advisor of emperor 
Julian). Because of this incident many philosophers had been 
beheaded, among whom was Maximus. This fact is attested by an 
anonymus poem, which is called Aıdıka; in fact, the verses 73-74 
possibly concern Maximus’ decapitation°”. 

Chrysostomus reported that a troop came into town and began a 
thorough search for the discovery of “yonTırdv καὶ μαγικῶν 
BıßXtwv” (sorcerers’ and magicians’ books, that is magical papyri)®. 
In fact someone was arrested, who was occupied with their writing, 
and after the soldiers had dragged him around the city in chains 
asking him to give up the magical book that he owned, then he was 
punished in public°’. The panic of the two children (Chrysostomus 
and his friend) when they discovered accidentally this book, and 
Chrysostomus’ attestation that “πάντων τότε καὶ τῶν ἀνυπόπτων 
κατεχομένων “ἢ (atthis time even the innocents were being at risk) 
and that finally they had escaped the “ἔσχατον τῶν κινδύνων; 
(ultimate danger)°”, showed the extension of the pogrom which 
excluded none, even young children. 

A very characteristic similar incident was cited by Euagrius; as he 
narrated, during the kingship of Tiberius I. (AD. 578-582) at 
Teoupolis, near Daphne of Antiochea, a magician, named Anatolius, 
was tracked down and arrested. The patriarch of Antioch Gregory 
was accused of being his accomplice. During the public inquest of 
Anatolius by Emperor Tiberius, the magician tried to pray to the icon 
of Virgin Mary, which was hanging nearby, for salvation. 
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Immediately, according to Evagrius, the icon reversed, not wanting 
to face the unholy man and condemned him by this way publicly’”®. 
Joannes of Ephesus is more analytic and explanatory about the 
causes and the development of this case. All began when some pagan 
and rich inhabitants of Helioupolis (professional worshippers of 
Satan according to Joannes) plotted against the Christians (AD. 579) 
because the second were the poor minority in the city. The emperor 
Tiberius sent an officer named Theophilus to investigate the matter. 
He tortured the idolaters with crucifixions and slaughters and in the 
middle of the tortures he discovered an organized polytheistic net 
with associates in many Eastern cities, especially Antioch. Among the 
guilty party was Rufinus, who had a high rank in this city’' 
Theophilus went to Antioch and discovered Rufinus with others to 
offer sacrifices during a ceremony in the honour of Jupiter. Rufinus 
commited a suicide but the others, who were arrested, confessed that 
also Anatolius, the governor and perfect of Edessa, took part in these 
ceremonies. After this discovery, Anatolius was arrested together 
with his secretary Theodore for an investigation. The secretary, after 
going through horrible tortures, denominated also as accomplices, the 
bishops of Antioch Gregory and of Alexandria Eulogius, by accusing 
them of taking part in a human sacrifice in Antiochea. It was decided 
that the matter should be suppressed in order to avoid the scandal 
against Christianity. Then Anatolius hanged the icon of Virgin Mary 
in his house in order to show that he was still a Christian. But the 
icon kept turning reversely by itself. When the attendees approached, 
they saw that behind it, an icon of Apollo was hidden. It was said 
that the secretary Theodore was murdered in prison so that his 
confession against the Christian bishops would be extinguished’”. 
Eventually this case took the form of the pagans’ extermination. 
During the kingship of Tiberius and then of Mauricius a court was 
appointed to conduct continuous trials. The object of the research was 
determining whether the accused were idolaters. The prisons were 
filled, the number of judges was increased in order to be sufficient 
for the amount of the cases, until the court changed place because it 
was not wide enough for them’”! | 
As an autcome to this matter, Joannes of Ephesus was sent to Asıa 
where he converted thousands of people, as he characteristically 
wrote, and saved them from the error of idolatry in the provinces of 
Karia, Phrygia, and Lydia; in every place he built churches and 
monasteries, blasting the pagan temples’“. 


A 
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6. Sects, Magic and Orgies in Orient, and Especially in 
Syria 

The Manichaeans: With particular acerbity the Christians turned 
against the Manichaeistic sect’”, a Gnostic branch, apostates of the 
binary Persian Zoroastrian religion that Magousaioi”® had 
developed’”. The founder of Manichaeism Manes had convicted the 
existence of black magic in the fire-worship of his time. He spent his 
time teaching as a missionary, he saw visions and he cured the sick 
people’”. Despite the fact that he was thought of as a prophet and a 
wise, pious man, he was accused by the Christians of being an adept 
of the Persian black magic’” which he combined with the theories of 
Pythagoras and Empedocles, and of trying to convert some 
Christians with deceitfulness and ulterior motive to rip them off”. 

The deeper cause of this attack was that Manichaeism took action 
in parallel with Christianity, and it had converted a lot of people®". 
These people did not come from the Zoroastrian community of Persia 
but from the insecure Christian communities of the west Sassanid 
empire, in which some Christian clerics were also following the 
teachings of the Manichaeans. These communities had become the 
birthplaces of the Gnostic Christian sects of Mesopotamıa. Through 
them Manichaeism had spread —during the IV. century AD.— in 
Syria, admixed with Christianity in Antioch and Palestine and 
flourished; then it extended to other parts of the Byzantine Empire””. 

The accusations, which the Byzantines ascribed to the 
Manichaeans, reflected the fear towards Persia, which had increased 
in the IV. century AD., but also the Roman prejudice and the 
Christian intolerance as late as in the IV. century when the 
Christianisation of the Roman ruling class began’’. The Apostles of 
the Manichaean teachings were considered as faithful of the devil, 
executors of his will, adepts of sorcery and witchcraft’*. They 
allegediy deified wild cats, dogs, monkeys and other animals and 
believed that all these animals’ souls consisted of divine substance””. 
The Christian churchman Aphraahat in Syria pointed the relation of 
the Manichaeans with the worship of the snake —their Gnostic 
side— and the exercise of divination according to the exemplar of the 
Babylonian school — which „established their relation with the 
Zoroastrian cult of Magousaioi““. 

According to Epiphanius of Salamis in Cyprus, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the founder of this sect was a man named Terebinthus — 
who was renamed in Boudda. He communicated with the airy kind of 
demons”’ as all the Manichaeans, with the help of his forerunner s 
(whose name was Skythianus) books and some „magical rites®® 
Finally, once that he had come up to his room” to conduct a 
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“μαγικὴν Evepyerav” (magical ceremony) against someone in order 
to dumbfound him with magic, he was blasted by the angels on the 
ground and he was killed”. The books of his magic inherited his 
slave Courbicus who, after he had received a Persian education, was 
re-named Manes’'. He went to Mesopotamia where he was 
surrounded by a “ἑλληνικόν᾽ (Greek, that is pagan) audience”. 

Epiphanius called the Manichaeans “Akovavitaı” and said that 
they had combined the Christian religion with astrolatry (the sun, the 
moon and the other stars) and the invocations of the demons and 
other supernatural forces””. 

The conflicts between the representatives of Manichaeanism and 
Christianity became very strong, especially in instances of the 
conversion of people to one or the other side. In about AD. 404, as 
the biographer of Saint Porphyrius of Gaza narrated, a woman, 
named Julia, came to Antioch. She was an adept of the Manichaeistic 
sect, and began to convert people with her “magical” theories. Not 
only was she taking money but also her teaching was full of 
blasphemy and nonsense (πάσης βλασφημίας, καταγνώσεως καὶ 
γραωδῶν μύθων’. It consisted of an aggregate of different sects and 
“Greek” (that is pagan) doctrines. It supported the faith in many gods 
in order to attract every “Greek” (pagan), and it referred to the 
creation of the world, the fate, and the astrology. It proclaimed that 
people were not responsible for their sins, because they could not 
control their actions by themselves; they depended completely on 
their destiny’*. The Georgian text of The Life of Saint Porphyrius 
considered Julia an idolater. Indeed, as it seemed from her teaching, 
she tended more to polytheism than to Manichaeism’”. 

The tendency of the Manichaeans to identify themselves with the 
“Ἕλληνες (the pagans) began from the V. century AD., when the 
temples had been shut down and the pagans continued to sacrifice in 
secret. That turned paganism automatically into a mystic religion, a 
status in which until that moment the Manichaeism was placed. Then 
the faithful of the two religions suffered the same punishments”“. 

In the Life of Saint Porphyrius horrible accusations were made 
against the Manichaeans, including collecting poison from various 
reptiles and destroying the human souls with that. In the specific text 
these accusations were metaphorical and concerned the aggregate of 
the various religious doctrines in which they believed”’; the adjective 
with which Julia was characterized: “φαρμακός (poisoner)’ served 
the same purpose. Howeyer, in other texts the accusations of 
poisoning against Manichaeans.were more direct. Titus, bishop of the 
Arabian city of Bostra during the reign of Julian, proclaimed that the 
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adepts of Manes knew how to create poisonous herbs with which 
they killed”. What the bishop perhaps meant was that they interfered 
with artiticial methods with the nature and the qualities of the herbs 
turning them into poisonous. Titus also accused these heretics of 
having the capacity with “μαγγανείας (witchcraft)” to accomplish 
the abortion of an unwanted infant'°. Perhaps some Manichaeans, 
playing the role of a physician, were using their pharmacological and 
botanical knowledge in order to conduct abortions. 

In fact, Manichaeans worshipped the Sun as part of themselves, 
they also believed, as the Gnostics did, that man was the admixture 
of two opposite forces inside the cosmic universe, and that the visible 
world was an enormous “φαρμακεία (poisoning)” where only 
samples of the Light’s kingdom could be detected. They condemned 
astrology and many of them were members of a community which 
was created in the IV. century AD. who supported the Christian life 
according to the exemplar of Jesus. Generally, the Manichaeans 
confronted life optimistically without doubts or existential 
questions”. 

Public verbal confrontations were a special propagandistic weapon 
of the Manichaeans. As talking points they used the canonical 
Christian works as the texts of Paul, but mostly they preferred the 
mystic texts of Christianity, which referred to the purity. This 
propaganda was undertaken by the “Chosen”, the teachers of the 
religion, who wandered as beggars, intentionally afflicted, kept the 
seven mystic books of the religion, conducted ceremonies with a firm 
ritual and fought for the salvation of the “Hearers”, the faithful of the 
Manichaeism. When people opposed those missionaries, ordinarily 
they did not kill them. They just chased them out of the cities'”. 

A vivid example of the confrontation between Christians and 
Manichaeans, which led to the death of a Manichaean teacher under 
peculiar circumstances, is an incident in the Life of Saint Porphyrius. 
During a debate between Saint Porphyrius and the “Chosen” Julia in 
Antioch, about the rightness of the Manichaeistic and Christian 
doctrines, Saint Porphyrius ordered in the name of God the infidel’s 
mouth to be gagged so that she could not speak anymore about her 
sulfurous doctrines'”. According to the source, as soon as the Saint 
uttered the curse, the punishment of the Manichaean followed. She 
began to tremble, her face was distorted, and she stayed like that, 
petrified for a long time, without being in a position to say anything, 
speechless and motionless, with the eyes wide open and fixed, 
towards the bishop. Soon after she died'”*. The symptoms that Julia 
had shown were those of catatonic schizophrenia. Two 
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interpretations of the incident are possible: Someone could assume 
that she was poisoned with a deadly drag of slow effect, mixed with 
opium, which caused her primarily a psychotic reaction until it 
became fully active. The other interpretation is that Julia suffered an 
epileptic crisis which led to her death. Naturally the Christians 
interpreted the incident as a miracle of the Christian God’ ®. 

The relation of the Manichaeans and their followers with the 
demons and black magic in Syria was also supported by the historian 
of the VI. century AD., Procopius. In his work Anecdota, described 
the empress Theodora as a perverted former prostitute of the theatre 
and a witch, whose primary occupations were poisoning for 
abortions'”, and the invocations of the demons with whose 
cooperation she manipulated men'””. He also mentioned that her 
proteges in the Court had also busied themselves with illusionistic 
deceptions, poisoning, and magic. Particularly one of them, Peter or 
Barsymes (son of Simon, who came from Syria, openly supported 
the Manichaeans. He allegediy was also poisoner, sorcerer and 
worked with the demons'””. Naturally, hiding behind Procopius’ 
accusations was hatred against Justinian, Theodora, some of their 
officers and their court!”°. 

In Syria, some other heretics the “Σιμωνιανοί᾽᾽ (Simonianoi), and 
the faithful of Menandrus who also also belonged to the same sect, 
had developed a strange, magical cult of the angels, on the basis that 
these Spirits came from the Holy Spirit and they had created the 
world''”. Menandrus from Samarea, an adept of Simon the Magus 
(the founder of the Gnostic sect) who lived when Trajian was 
emperor in Rome''', alleged that the angels had taught him the arts of 
magic''”. The same “angelolatry’ had been developed by the 
“Κηρινθιανοί᾽᾽ (Kerinthianoi) whose leader, Kerinthus, alleged that 
he had received great revelations from these spirits''*. Märütä, the 
bishop of Maiphergat during the kingship of Arcadius in Byzantium, 
and Barhadb$abba Arbaya, the bishop of Halwan in Syria (at the end 
of VI. and the beginning of the VII. century), professed that all the 
faithful of the sect of the Simoniastes (faithful of Simon the Magus) 
were magicians. They wore garlands made of red roses around their 
neck, they plaited their hair as the priests of Qädisäye, and they used 
magical prayers and strange practices''*. Indeed these pagan rites 
resembled magical rituals. 

As it seemed, this magical cult of the angels had expanded a lot ın 
Syria where, curiously enough, the leading part was played by some 
priests of the orthodox Church. In the IV. century Ephrem Syrus, 
pointing the existence of heretic books inside the Christian Church ", 
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stated that the names of the angels, given in the Holy Bible, were 
those of Gabriel and Michael, spirits which served God and were 
made of fire and pneuma. However, some magician-priests and 
deacons'!° had added in the ecclesiastic books, names of pseudo- 
angels —in reality of demons— as Roufael and Refoufael, whom 
they invoked; in this ‚way they misled people to worship the demons 
instead of the angels''’ 

Another heretic in Syria, the famous Bardaesan (AD. 154-222) 
who combined polytheism, Christianism, and astrology''*, was 
accused by Ephrem Syrus of ‚being a magician who indulged in the 

“secret mysteries” of sorcery''”. The truth was that in Syria a cultural 
admixture of Greek and oriental elements along with the Semitic 
culture existed. As an emanation of this mixture, came the movement 
of the Bardaesanetes, adepts of the Aramaean philosopher Bardaesan 
who tried to combine the local paganısm with astrology by giving 
them at the same time a philosophical and a Christian cover. His 
theory turned out to be a cosmology and an anthropology with main 
characteristic the astral fatalism. Ephrem Syrus, his greater opponent, 
cited the works of Bardaesan pointing at the same time his attempt — 
through them— of combining the local cults of Atargates and Bel 
with philosophy, astrology, the fate of the human soul, and the 
symbolic interpretation of myths. The heretics Bardaesanetes, 
Marcionetes and Manichaeans played an important role in the 
religious field of Syria, especially in Edessa, in the III. century AD. 
and undermined the Christian Orthodoxy by an intellectual paganism, 
partly christianized, with a tendency to Gnosticism' 

Märüta —the bishop of Maiphergat— also wrote about 
Bardaesan’s sect, pointing its relation with the Manichaeistic dualism 
of good and evil (gods), as well as the occupation of the 
Bardaesanetes with divination, astrology, the study of the zodiac and 
augury. The bishop referred also to the existence of another sect in 
Syria, that of Barböryäne (local Syrian sect) which had been accused 
of bawdiness, last, and execrable actions of black magic as sacrifices 
of infants for the use of their blood’? 


7. The heretic Books of Magic in Orient and Especially in 
Syria 

The orthodox Christians included all kinds of heretics in the pogroms 
that they conducted against the magicians and the infidels. In 
addition, many times they had bloody conflicts with them (e.g. with 
Arians at the time of Saint Antony'”“). Under persecution were also 
all the heretical books, especially those related to the Christianism. 
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The writing of heretic books had a long tradition. At the time of 
Hadrian (II. century AD.) the miracles of the Apostles attracted the 
interest of men as Acylas from Sinope of Pontus, who was the 
emperor’s father in law. He was astrologer, magician, diviner, and 
he could foretell the future. He had accepted the Christian baptism 
without rejecting magic, astrology and the other occupations which 
the Christians thought of as demonic and superstitious practices'??. 
Possibly he justified the combination of astrology with the Christian 
faith based on the argument that many people used, that even at the 
birth of Christ a star appeared in order to announce this fact to the 
Magı ”. 

However, Christianity demanded a full renounciation of every 
former faith and cult which was considered as exercise of black 
magic. Therefore Christ’s disciples excommunicated Acylas. His 
anger and shame reportedly pushed hım to become a Jew, to twist the 
Holy Bible and the holy books of Bartholomew and Judas and to 
write Syriac and Jewish books in which he attempted to prove the 
futility of Christ’s coming'””. 

Epiphanius of Salamis referred to the existence of Manichaean 
magical books. He cited that some people of this sect (which was 
founded by someone called Scythianus), influenced by the 
Pythagorean doctrines, had written heretic books with titles as 
“Μυστήρια᾽᾽ (Mysteries), “Κεφάλαια᾽ (Chapters), “Εὐαγγέλιον;᾽ 
(Gospel), “Θησαυρός" (Treasure), “Μικρός Θησαυρός᾽᾽ (Small 
Treasure)'?°. These books —as it has already been told— came to the 
possession of Scythiaus’ successor Terebinthus or Boudda, and then 
to his slave Manes'”’. These books were written in Syriac, one of the 
languages which the magicians thought of as holy and used them for 
their invocations of the spirits. 22 were the letters of the Syriac 
alphabet and 22 were correspondingly the parts of Manes’ book 
which was called “Μυστήρια᾽ (Mysteries) or “Oncaupös” 
(Treasure)'””. The chapters of these books referred often to 
astrology, which Manichaeans used to call astronomy, magical 
amulets, magical formulae and “ἄλλαι μαγγανεῖαι᾽ (other kinds of 
sorcery)'”. 

One can trace a continuation of this kind of writing at the time of 
Saint Symeon Stylites the Younger (AD. 521-592); many men who 
lived in Antioch were occupied with astrology and attributed the 
earthquakes which took place at their time to the movements of the 
stars. There were also Manichaeans, who believed in reincarnation 
(influence from the Pethagoreans and the Platonics), and fate 
(influence from the Stoic philesophers)'”°. All these heretics had 
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books with “barbaric” names in their possession, which thought of as 
names of angels'”. 

Symeon accused all these as “eAAnvilovras (pagans) and 
asked for their punishment'””. Indeed a man called Amantius came, 
authorized by the Byzantine palace, searched, found, imprisoned and 
killed every “EAAnvilovra” Manichaean, atheist and heretic, burning 
at the same time all their books'*. 
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8. The Christian Clergy and its Involvement in Magic in 
the Orient and Especially in Syria 

It is a fact that divination, sorcery and poisoning were not conducted 
exclusively by the magicians and the non-Christians. Some clerics 
and generally churchmen in Orient —especially in Syria— occupied 
themselves with similar acts. This was attested by various sources. 
The Patristic Canons and the Canons of the Councils are two of the 
basic. In the 36th Canon of the Council of Laodicea (between AD. 
325 and 381) it was written that priests and generally men of clergy 
were at the same time magicians, conjurors, “μαθηματικοί᾽ 
(=astrologers who drew up horoscopes), astrologers, and fabricators 
of amulets'’?”. The Council of Trullo (AD. 691-692) forbade the 
clerics to take part in pagan customs as noumenies'°°. 

Saint Athanasius strictly forbade the priests to allow the entrance 
in the sanctuary to magicians or diviners'”’ or generally to associate 
with augurs, magicians, sorcerers or astrologers'”® or to allow their 
children to read books of magic'””. In the VI. century AD. Joannes 
the Faster repeated the Canons of punishments that referred to the 
bishops and the clerics who offered sacrifices, and were occupied 
with magic, conjuration, astrology, mathematics (horoscopes) 
divination, poisoning and the fabrication of amulets'*. 

All these prohibitions, which were repeated through the centuries, 
showed how vivid and strong was the involvement of the Christian 
clergy in every kind of magic or divination. The most noteworthy is 
that —as it seems— the clerics were training also their children to 
these occupations. 

It seems that especially in Syria, the occupation of the Christian 
clergy with divination and magic was very intense'*'. Isaac of 
Antioch revealed that behind the monastic schema were hiding people 
who were occupied with magical invocations'*’, neglecting the holy 
oil and using the pseudo-oil'””. In the author’s opinion, the bishop 
referred to exorcisms and cures which were conducted by the monks 
with invocations of the pseudo-angels and the use of oil as medicine, 


a phenomenon which also Ephrem (Syrus) points in Syria'“*. 
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Ephrem punished with excommunication of thirty days those 
clerics who visited magicians'*”. He mentioned that all the clerics 
who were occupied with poisoning, magic, divination, conjuration, 
abortions (with the use of poisons), augury, necromancy, fabrication 
of amulets, and other magical rituals, would be unfrocked'*. In one 
of his Orations, in which he castigated this phenomenon, he included 
the deacons and the priests who were involved in similar practices. 
Indeed he placed them among the greater sinners as the sorcerers, the 
diviners, the conjurors, the snakes’ hypnotizers and the “Chaldaeans” 
(astrologers)'*’. In another passage he also mentioned that some 
priests were using their own blood to seal the books of the 
demons'**. He connected their actions with the rituals of black magic 
where the sorcerers were using their blood as an offer to the demons 
in order to force them to appear. 

Elsewhere, —as already has been mentioned— Ephrem pointed to 
the existence of heretic books inside the Christian Church'*, by 
writing that the magician-priests and deacons'” had added to the 
ecclesiastical books the names of pseudo-angels/demons as Roufael 
and Refoufael, whom they invoked and thus they persuaded their 
flock to worship them'”'. 

The use of the ecclesiastical texts as amulets for cure and 
protection and the reading of passages from them as magical prayers 
for the achievement of magical purposes, seems as the most common 
phenomenon in Syria'”*. Even the uppermost clergy was involved in 
these proceedings. For example the Monophysite bishop of Edessa 
Jacob rose many protestations against him because he allowed the use 
ofthe Gospels in cases of sicknesses and the recitation of pericopes 
from the Apostolic Epistles or verses from Psalms for the smoothing 
out of the weather and the cease of the hail'””. 

Valuable information about the increase of magic inside the Syrian 
clergy reveal to us the proceedings of a bishop’s trial with the 
corresponding accusations at the second session of the so-called 
“Robber-Council” or Latrocinium of Ephesus, in August 22, AD. 
449. Sophronius, bishop of the Osrho&nian city called Constantina in 
Greek, Tellä in Syriac, and Tall Mawzan in Arab, was accused of 
practicing magical arts as phialomancy, tyromancy, oömancy, and 
other kinds of pagan divination'”*. The basic witness of the 
indictment was the child which Sophronius allegediy used for the 
communication with the demons during the magical rites'””. 

Here it must be pointed that the primary and most basic accusatıon 
which the bishop Sophroniüs was facing, was the fact that he was an 
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adept of the Nestorian sect in which he was converted by his cousin 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa'”° 

In reference to his magical activities, the bishop Sophronius was 
accused of exercising at first the method of “κλεπτέλεγχος᾽᾽, when 
he lost a certain amount of money. He gave to all the suspects bread 
and cheese, bewitched by magical prayers and actions, and forced 
them to swallow them with the intention that the guilty one would be 
choked. But because nothing had happened, he exercised 
phialomancy using the Divining-cup and indeed the demons revealed 
him the thief. In fact, many times the spirits of evil cooperated with 
him and revealed thieves with the ulterior motive to make him a slave 
of their master (the Satan)!” 

In one occasion Bishop Sophronius was locked in his bed- 
chamber and with the help of a deacon he exercised phialomancy with 
the Divining-cup (phial-divination) and hydromancy in a “Bößpos” 
(pit), with the use of a child as a medium for the communication with 
the demons. In both cases he forced the child to see on the surface of 
some liquid (oil and water) the demons who would give the answers 
that he wanted. Then he exercised oömancy by putting the child to 

“see” on the egg’s yolk the wanted thief. All these demonic oracular 
experiments which he tribulated the child in, caused very serious 
psychological shocks and mental disorder to the poor creature'”®. 

Then the bishop Sophronius was accused of an intensive 
occupation with astrology. He studied books of astrology which he 
had the scribes Maras —the sub-deacon— and Aedesia and 
Stratonice —the deaconesses— of the Church copied'””. Further- 
more, a deacon of the same city accused the bishop to the synod of 
having ἢ in his possession a brass-sphere which he observed in order 
to foreknow the future'°°. This late information about the existence of 
the magical (usually glassy or crystal) sphere'°' into the hands of a 
Christian bishop and the occupation of so many people, related to the 
Church, with astrology is of great interest and indicates the extensive 
implication of the Syrian Christian clergy into this field'° 

Further information, equally condemnatory, gave the association 
of the bishop Sophronius son with a Jew, whom he invited into the 
bishop’s residence. There, they organized a feast during the Christian 
fast, and then the Jew was present at a Christian ceremony infecting 
in this way the Church with his presence. When people and the 
clergy reacted angrily to these facts and chased the two men, the 
fugitives found refuge in the Praetorium. Then the pagan governor 
“δοὺξ Florus found the opportunity to attack the Christians and kill 
some of them!°°. The participation of the monks in this riot against 
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the magician-bishop was remarkable'°*. In the author’s opinion 


maybe that reflected the hatred of the monks against the heretic beliefs 
of the bishop. 

Finally the bishop Sophronius was not condemned, because the 
synod wanted to avoid further religious complications. Besides, the 
trial took place later than the exercising of the demonic ceremonies 
which took place before the ending of the year AD. 448. So, an 
adjournment of the trial was voted, and also a new inquiry was 
proposed, to be held by a provincial synod of the Osrho£nian bishops 
after the appointment of a new metropolitan of Edessa'°°; this one 
probably never took place. Sophronius still represented the bishopric 
of Tella at least until AD. 458'°. 

The fact is —as someone can see from the speeches of the bishops 
who took part in the trial— that the main accusation against 
Sophronius was not the exercise of the demonic magic rites, but his 
Nestorian heretical religious beliefs. As was testified in the trial, in 
reality the main crime of the accused was his relationship with 
Ibas'°’. Sophronius was cousin of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, also a 
follower of the Nestorian christological sect, who was also accused 
of being a magician. Furthermore, some Christian clergymen accused 
him of wanting wanted to promote as bishop of the Batninon city a 
deacon named Abramius, who had been chased from the Church 
because of his association with a sorcerer, who he was ”friend and 
fellow-initiate” with. During the attempt of his promotion to the 
cathedra, the papyrus which contained the magical formula that the 
deacon used, was discovered, and consequently the plan of Ibas was 
cancelled'°®. Someone can observe a relation here between the 
accusations of magic and the religious beliefs of each heretic bishop. 
Consequently, the accusations of magic are so much interwoven with 
the pagan and the heretic beliefs that finally they become a cliche for 
the extinction of every rival. 


By everything that was written it was pointed that the mixture of 
paganism and magical rites was very tight in Orient and especially in 
Syria in the first Byzantine period. The religious aggregate which 
dominated at the time, included all kinds of mystic and indeed 
popular magic cults which even the greatest philosophers of the time 
(the Neoplatonics) had adopted'°”. This situation helped very much 
the Christian Church to present all the pagan rituals and ceremonies 
as sorcery. Among the greater magicians were included, except the 
pagans, the heretics as well’ This mishandling was aggravated by the 
fact that in reality magic had adopted many pagan rituals in order to 
serve its purposes. But most noteworthy of all is the reported 
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extensive involvement of the Christian flock and the Christian Church 
in all of these magiıcal arts. 
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ERIC A. IVISON? URBAN RENEWAL AND IMPERIAL REVIVAL (730-1025) 
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2. Nicaea (Iznik): building inscription from the city walls. It reads: “Tower of 


Michael, the great emperor in Christ, autocrat, year 6367 (A.D. 857/58). Photo: 
courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C., © 1999. 


Plate II 
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3. Selymbria (Silivri): view dated c. 1910 of the Kir Kapisi, showing flanking 
towers 10 and 11, and CIG 8683 still in situ over the gate. Photo: Collection 
Millet, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France, courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C., © 1999. 


Plate IV 
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4. Ankyra (Ankara): building inscription from the walls of the Upper City (Kale). 
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IRFAN SHAHID: BYZANTIUM AND THE ARABS 


—The Maps— 


Henry I. MacAdam was perhaps the first to append to his discussion of the 
Namära Inscription photographs of Namära taken by A. Poidebard and H. Gaube. 
The visual dimension of photography is fully justified in this case, since to 
Byzantinists, not involved in the archaeology and epigraphy of the Near East, 
Namära is hardly a household word. The present writer may have been the first to 
present a photograph of the Inscription and a facsimile of it in his discussion, 
(BAFOC. 1984). But as the historical significance of the Inscription goes beyond 
Namära and the provincia Arabia, indeed beyond Oriens, not only photos of 
Namära but also maps of the entire region of the Fertile Crescent and the- Arabian 
Peninsula are important to include. The maps indicate such toponyms as Hira ın 
the Land of the Two Rivers, which, it has been argued, had been the capital of 
Imru’ al-Qays before he defected to the Romans, and Najrän in the distant South 
of the Arabian Peninsula, the farthest limit of the king’s campaigns in Arabia. In 
addition to the three main locations associated with Imru’ al-Qays, Hira, Namära, 
and Najrän, there is Umm al-Jimäl, also in the provincia Arabia, where the 
memorial st&l& of Fihr, the tutor, tropheus of Jadima, the maternal uncle of "Amr, 
the father of Imru’ al-Qays, was found. In this Inscription (Aramaaic and Greek), 
Jadima is referred to as “King of Tanükh”. In view of the possibility that one of 
the words in the Namära Inscription may be Tanükh and of the proximity of 
Namära to Umm al-Jimäl, both in the provincia Arabia, the inclusion of the 
famed Bilinguis is apropos. It reads: This is the tomb of Fihr, son of Shullai, the 
tutor of Jadima, the king of Tanükh. For this Bilinguis, see Publications of the 
Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, 
Division IV, Semitic Inscriptions, Section A, Nabataean Inscriptions, ed. Enno 
Littmann (Brill, Leiden, 1914), p. 38. 
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Map I: Shows the site of Namära, the fort and Roman military post on a.tall 
(hill), bounded to the north by Wadi As-Sam: La trace de Ron;e dans.le desert & 
Syrie, Atlas (Paris, 1934), planche LI]. 
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Map II: Shows the region within which the Roman military station, Namära was 
situated between Safa and EI-Harra. The tomb of Imru’ al-Qays lay only one 
kilometer to the southeast of Namära, Syria, 1928, planche XL, opposite page 
116. 

Both maps were the result of aerial, photography, pioneered by Father 
Poidebard ın Biläd al-Shäm. 

Namära was guarded by a legionary detachment of the Third Cyrenaica, the 
‚legion of the provincia Arabia, which is remembered by an inscription (below, 
A), reflective of pride in its military prowess; A. Poidebard, Le trace....: planche 
LIl a. 


Plate X 


M 
a. Shows the relevant portions of the Fertile Crescent, of northern Arabia 
jaz, with locations reflecting the diffusion of Manichaeism among the 


Arabs, as conceived b ' ieu: 
y Michel Tardieu; adapted from his map in “La arrivee...”. 1 
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Map IV: Shows both the Fertile Crescent and the Arabian Peninsula with the 
locations related to the career of Imru’ al-Qays, Hira, Namära in the Fertile 
Crescent, and Najrän in Arabia. It also shows Umm al-Jimäl where the Bilinguis 


of Fihr was found. 


Plate X Two Inscriptions 


A- Latin: The Latin Inscription of the legionary detachment of III Cyrenaica; 
Namära, supra. 


B- The Bilinguis of Fihr, tutor of Jadima, King of Tanükh; Umm al-Jımäl, supra. 
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Plate XIII 
PAUL MEINRAD STRÄSSLE: RAUM UND KRIEGFÜHRUNG IN BYZANZ 


Karte: Überfall am Fluss Spercheios (996) 
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Plate XIV 
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Plate XV 
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Plate XVI 


Abbildung: Spercheios, Mündungsebene (O) zwischen Othrys- (N) und Kallidro- 
mon-Gebirge (S) (Fotomontage von Farbdias, 1990) 


